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ANOTHER  PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT? 


By  Ignatius  Phayre 


"  Ecce  spectaculum  dignum  ad  quod  respiciat  intentus  operi  suo  deus, 
ecce  par  deo  dignum,  vir  fortis  cum  fortuna  mala  compositus,  utique  si 
provocavit . " — (Seneca) . 


That  stoic  of  the  Silver  Age  calls  upon  heaven  and 
earth  to  gaze  upon  an  inspiring  sight :  The  Strong  Man 
wrestling  with  malign  Fate,  while  his  soul  is  upborne 
with  quenchless  faith  and  purpose.  And  in  the  massive 
person  of  Herbert  Clark  Hoover — “  Prosperity’s  Engineer  ” 
of  1928  ;  the  “  Proven  Improver,”  who  swept  forty  out  of  the 
forty-eight  States  with  huge  majorities  in  that  Election — 
Americans  of  to-day  eye  such  a  gladiator  with  cynical  scorn. 
“  All  our  banks  are  safe,”  pipes  the  ironic  wise-cracker  of  the 
Press — except  Baby*s  !  And  indeed,  bleak  misery  spreads  and 
deepens  through  a  loose  immensity  which  our  own  people  find 
it  difficult  to  comprehend. 

In  his  Acceptance  Speech  on  August  iith  last.  President 
Hoover  gave  a  sombre  survey  of  ”  a  time  of  unparalleled 
economic  calamity — ^years  of  greater  suffering  and  hardship 
than  any  which  have  come  to  the  American  people  since  the 
aftermath  of  the  Civil  War.”  For  so  stunning  a  collapse  the 
”  fears  and  hates  ”  of  the  Old  World  were  chiefly  to  blame  : 
“  Foreign  countries,  in  the  face  of  their  own  failures,  withdrew 
from  the  United  States  over  $2,400,000,000,  including  a 
billion  in  gold.  Our  own  alarmed  citizens  took  over 
$1,600,000,000  of  currency  from  our  banks  into  hoarding. 
These  actions,  combined  with  the  fears  they  generated,  caused 
a  shrinkage  of  credit  available  for  the  conduct  of  industry 
and  commerce  by  several  times  even  these  vast  sums.  Its 
visible  expression  was  failures,  both  of  banks  and  business  ; 
demoralization  of  security  and  real  estate  values,  commodity 
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prices  and  employment.  This  was  but  one  of  the  invading 
forces  of  destruction  that  we  have  been  compelled  to  meet.” 

This  Strong  Man  has  met  them  all  with  money  in  oceanic 
floods,  regardless  of  a  deficit  in  the  Federal  Budget  which  in 
June  last  already  exceeded  $3,000,000,000.  It  was  Mr. 
Hoover’s  hope  that  the  dropping  of  more  billions  here  and 
there  would  be  as  beneficent  rain  upon  the  withered  continent ; 
that  a  deluge  of  golden  credits,  poured  out  “  at  the  top  ”, 
would  somehow  soak  through  the  hard  mass  of  misery,  ”  from 
banker  to  bread-line.”  In  finance,  as  in  war,  these  people  are 
still  among  the  naivest  of  amateurs. 

No  such  ordeal  as  Hoover’s  has  ever  afflicted  a  Chief  Execu¬ 
tive.  It  lacks  the  Napoleonic  thrills  that  sent  Jefferson  out 
in  disgrace.  It  has  none  of  the  rugged  splendour  of  Lincoln’s 
lonely  anguish.  Even  the  impeachment  of  reckless  Andrew 
Johnson  by  a  vengeful  Congress,  and  the  breaking  of  Woodrow 
Wilson — that  sham  Redeemer  of  a  War-damned  world  ! — 
had  in  them  certain  elements  of  romance. 

But  Hoover’s  loftiest  appeal  to  the  American  Legion  at 
Detroit  last  year  was  drowned  in  ignominious  bellowings  : 
“  We  want  beer  !  ”  Yet  their  harassed  President  had  travelled 
thirty-five  hours  from  his  Rapidan  Camp  to  speak  for  fourteen 
minutes,  mainly  to  stave  off  the  onset  of  those  Bonus  Veterans 
who  claimed  an  outrageous  sum — over  $2,000,000,000  from 
a  depleted  Federal  Treasury.  Thus  insulted,  Mr.  Hoover 
hastily  left  the  hall,  to  be  driven  straight  to  his  special  train 
for  Washington.  From  that  most  ”  un-American  ”  of  all 
towns  he  was  yet  to  evict — with  horse  and  foot,  armoured  tanks 
and  tear-gas  bombs  ! — a  “  Bonus  Expeditionary  Force  ”  that 
was  encamped  in  filthy  shacks  and  empty  buildings,  even  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  itself,  the  splendid  street  that  runs  from 
the  White  House  to  the  domed  palace  of  Parliament  on 
Capitol  Hill. 

Of  course,  to  rid  Washington  of  that  clamorous  rag-tag 
was  a  necessary  act.  Yet  from  that  bloodless  ”  Battle  of 
July,”  I  would  date  the  doom  of  President  Hoover’s  chance  of 
re-election.  This  aim  he  has  passionately  cherished  with  a 
view  to  Mosaic  leading  of  his  people  out  of  their  dismal  plight. 
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Mr,  Hoover’s  aim  is  a  worthy  one  ;  it  is  to  steer  his  stricken 
Ship  of  State  back  into  the  opulent  port  in  which  he  found  it. 

By  our  own  Press,  America  is  still  considered  a  “  country  ”, 
like  France  or  Germany.  Her  people  are  supposed  to  be 
united  in  national  interests.  It  is  assumed  that  their  will  and 
vote  elect  the  President  directly  ;  that  this  President  is  an 
outstanding  “  statesman  ”  of  unfettered  power,  established  in 
what  Mr.  Hoover  has  called  “  the  greatest  office  in  the  world.” 
With  these  and  other  fallacies  I  cannot  here  deal.  They  seem 
to  be  ineradicable.  And  each  time  the  ”  quadrennial  Circus  ” 
comes  round,  such  absurdities  excite  the  amazement  and  amuse¬ 
ment  of  America’s  own  press  and  political  bosses. 

For  nine  months  this  Immigrant  Continent  has  weighed  the 
”  planks  ”  in  the  platforms  of  both  parties,  and  decided  that 
”  this  is  a  sad  year  for  the  Ins  !  ”  There  is,  in  truth,  but  one 
party  now,  as  a  glance  at  the  policies  put  forward  at  last 
summer’s  nominating  Conventions  in  Chicago  will  show. 
This  America  now  numbers  122,000,000  people.  These  are 
drawn  from  every  race  on  earth,  including  some  twelve  million 
persons  of  African  blood,  who  form  a  serious  factor  of  de¬ 
moralization  in  the  body  politic.  So  vast  is  their  domain  that 
it  ranges  from  Finland’s  climate  to  Arabia’s.  The  political 
genius  of  these  mixed  races  is  all  but  negligible  :  were  it 
otherwise,  they  would  never  have  had  the  ”  noble  experiment  ” 
of  total  Prohibition  put  upon  them  for  twelve  lurid  years,  nor 
would  President  Hoover  now  be  scathing  a  lawless  Alsatia  of 
municipal  corruption  and  ”  subsidized  crime  and  violence.” 

Here  one  has  only  to  recall  the  kidnapping  and  murder  of 
Colonel  Lindbergh’s  infant  son,  and  the  complete  immunity 
of  the  criminals  to  this  day.  In  that  incredible  affair,  the  fore¬ 
most  popular  hero  whom  America  has  ever  adored  found 
himself  forced  to  employ  bandits  against  bandits  in  the  matter 
of  that  $50,000  ransom  for  his  child — exactly  as  was  done  in 
Mrs.  Pawley’s  case,  in  the  wilds  of  Manchuria.  And  if  those 
Asiatic  savages  threatened  to  send  along  their  captives’  ears 
by  way  of  a  hurry-call  for  the  money,  America’s  underworld 
presented  their  most  famous  citizen  with  his  baby’s  skeleton 
showing  a  bullet-hole  in  the  little  head.  Even  President  Hoover’s 
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power  proved  futile  here,  either  to  save  or  to  avenge.  And  for 
a  hectic  day  or  two  his  Press  was  asking  :  “  Are  we  a  civilized 
people  at  all  ?  ”  Even  the  ghost  of  that  Lindbergh  baby 
haunts  the  sombre  election  of  1932,  as  a  reproach  to  the  most 
chaotic  system  of  government  which  man’s  weakness  ever 
devised. 

That  tragic  baby  is  but  one  of  a  hundred  luckless  factors 
which  may  put  upon  Mr.  Hoover  a  defeat  and  a  humiliation 
which  he  would  never  have  sought,  if  he  had  had  a  tithe  of 
Calvin  Coolidge’s  political  flair.  “  I  do  not  choose  to  run  in 
1928  !  ”  With  this  bombshell  “  Silent  Cal.”  shook  America 
near  the  close  of  his  lavish  term.  He  foresaw  the  collapse 
of  a  rip-roaring  era.  So  the  little  Vermonter  led  forward  the 
large  Californian,  and  then  bowed  himself  off  the  blinding 
scene — to  loosen  up  in  (written)  speech  at  the  tempting  price 
of  four  shillings  a  word  for  magazine  and  syndicated  Press 
articles,  mainly  on  what  Senator  Borah  calls  ”  our  glorious 
scheme  for  a  better  world.” 

Meanwhile,  as  heir-apparent  of  the  Coolidge  high-tide, 
Mr.  Hoover,  in  1928,  put  a  master-question  to  his  mechanically- 
minded  people  :  ”  Why  tinker  with  the  perfectly-running  motor 
of  Prosperity  ?  You  wouldn’t  with  your  car.  And  Prosperity 
is  your  car  !  ”  America  took  him  to  her  heart  with  music 
and  song.  The  triumphant  Quaker  filled  in  the  usual  four 
months’  wait  with  a  ”  Peace  and  Good  Will  ”  tour  of  his 
Iberian  proUgis^  from  Mexico  down  to  Peru  and  Brazil. 

Left  to  himself.  Hoover  would  have  used  an  ordinary  liner 
for  this  business  jaunt ;  but  his  ”  advisers  ”  had  other  views. 
They  sent  him  off  to  ”  show  the  flag  ”  on  the  Maryland,  which 
was  the  latest  and  most  powerful  dreadnought  of  the  U.S. 
Fleet.  Thus  imperially  did  the  Hoover  reign  commence — 
only  to  tumble  in  ruins  a  few  months  later  !  Signs  of  recovery 
were  all  illusive.  As  the  President  himself  explained  :  ‘‘Un¬ 
expected,  unforeseen  and  violent  shocks  with  every  month 
brought  new  dangers  and  new  emergencies.  Fear  and 
apprehension  gripped  the  heart  of  our  people  in  every  village 
and  city.  .  .  .” 

To  this  day  they  are  stupefied  over  their  fall.  No  apologia 
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of  their  Chief,  no  wordy  schemes  of  Reconstruction  can  any 
longer  appease  a  mixed  mercurial  horde,  habituated  as  they 
are  to  miraculous  luck,  from  the  War  of  Independence  up  to 
the  Golden  Year  of  1916,  when  the  Old  World’s  agony  meant 
billions  of  money  to  the  New.  And  now  Prosperity  is  gone. 
Nightmarish  misery  stalks  in  place  of  it,  from  the  Great  Lakes 
down  to  the  Mexican  Gulf.  Therefore  a  scapegoat  must  at  any 
cost  be  found.  And  casting  about  for  him,  satirists  of  both 
Parties  recall  the  fervid  slogan  of  1928  :  “  Who-0-0,  Who-0-0 
— but  Herbie  Hoover  ?  ” 

So  that  earnest  man  must  go,  as  “  an  atonement  for  himself 
and  his  (Republican)  house.”  America’s  drastic  argument  is  : 
“  Let  us  have  a  change.  In  any  case,  we  can’t  be  worse  off 
than  we  are  !  ”  Therefore  all  ”  transgressions  ”  are  laid  upon 
Hoover’s  innocent  head  in  the  manner  of  that  curious  ritual  in 
the  Book  of  Leviticus.  In  vain  does  the  victim  promise  a 
“  slow  but  sure  ”  salvation.  Rattled  out  of  his  dignity  by  the 
old  State  of  Maine  “  going  Democratic  ”,  by  the  healing  of  the 
Smith-Roosevelt  feud,  by  the  ominous  betting  in  Wall  Street 
and  the  alarm  of  his  managers,  the  President  sat  down  to 
write  a  defensive  speech  in  the  famous  Lincoln  Room  of  the 
White  House.  Then  he  hurried  off  into  the  Grain  Belt  States 
to  ”  farm  the  farmers  ”  in  traditional  style.  They  and  their 
grim  wives  turned  out  as  an  army  with  banners.  But  on  those 
ensigns  were  emblazoned  a  very  awkward  welcome  ; — 

"  In  him  we  trusted 
And  now  we’re  busted  !  ” 

Security  prices  crumbled  after  that  Des  Moines  address, 
with  its  promise  of  still  higher  tariffs,  and  the  hint  that  “any 
annual  payment  of  foreign  debts  be  used  to  secure  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  foreign  markets  for  America’s  agricultural  products.” 
It  was  all  in  vain.  A  scapegoat  these  stricken  people  craved, 
and  Mr.  Hoover  was  marked  out  for  its  dismal  r6le.  So  they 
“  shall  send  him  away  by  the  hand  of  a  Fit  Man,  and  he  shall 
let  go  the  Goat  in  the  wilderness.”  Now  the  Fit  Man  for  this 
hopeful  job  is  seen  to  be  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  the 
gentleman  farmer  of  Dutchess  County,  N.Y.,  and  the  actual 
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Governor  of  the  Empire  State — which,  be  it  remembered, 
commands  by  far  the  largest  quota  of  votes  (47)  in  the  Electoral 
College,  that  ultimate  arbiter  in  the  longest,  most  tortuous  and 
complex  election  in  the  whole  world. 

Very  bitterly  do  the  People  recall  Hoover’s  Message  of 
December  8th,  1929,  when  Prosperity’s  house  of  cards  was 
already  toppling :  “  During  the  past  year,  the  Nation  has 
continued  to  grow  in  strength.  Our  people  have  advanced  in 
comfort  ”.  .  .  .  And  today  ?  America’s  misery  would  need 
a  book  to  set  out  its  wintry  vagaries.  Great  cities  are  bankrupt. 
Empty  skyscrapers  are  being  pulled  down  to  save  the  tax- 
demands.  Even  the  Sovereign  States  are  now  queued  up  for 
Federal  hand-outs.  On  August  2nd,  Governor  Pinchot,  of 
Pennsylvania,  appealed  in  person  for  a  loan  of  $10,000,000. 
Illinois  (which  is  larger  than  England)  was  also  an  applicant, 
and  was  given  a  grudging  $3,000,000  at  three  per  cent.  Were 
not  Chicago’s  public  servants,  from  dustmen  to  police  and 
school  teachers,  left  unpaid,  with  Mayor  Cermak  begging  in 
Washington  for  money  to  run  a  metropolis  as  large  as  Paris  ? 

To  crown  all  came  the  crash  in  commerce,  both  at  home  and 
overseas,  with  slashing  wage-cuts  in  all  the  trades,  and  William 
Green,  President  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labour, 
warning  Mr.  Hoover  of  a  possible  “  revolution  ”,  unless 
Federal  doles  were  set  afoot  for  an  army  of  unemployed  which 
may  number  15,000,000  hands  before  the  spring  sun  shines 
again. 

No  wonder  America  is  aghast  when  it  sets  the  festival  of 
1928  beside  the  present  Nemiseia  of  terror  and  foreboding. 
Four  years  ago  money  flowed  in  oceanic  profusion.  An 
artisan  in  the  building-trades  could  command  ^4  a  day.  It 
was  in  his  own  car  that  your  plumber  went  back  for  those 
classic  ”  forgotten  tools  And  the  British  Ambassador’s 
lady  could  get  no  cook  or  lackey,  unless  she  could  guarantee 
garage  accommodation  for  those  opulent  minions. 

Again  and  again  has  the  harassed  Hoover  sought  to  ”  get 
by  with  it  ”,  through  psalms  of  hope,  and  the  most  gigantic 
programme  of  economic  defence  and  counter-attack  ever 
evolved  in  the  history  of  the  Republic.”  The  answering  chorus 
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is  :  “  We  want  Roosevelt  I  ”  That  deep-chested,  big-armed 
Democrat  wore  a  bright  quick  smile  as  he  sailed  into  the  fray 
as  the  champion  of  the  “  forgotten  man  *’ — ^who  is  now  an 
outcast  and  a  wanderer  in  his  hundreds  of  thousands.  In  many 
States,  indeed,  he  cannot  vote  at  all,  since  he  is  unable  to  pay 
the  necessary  poll-tax,  or  show  property  qualifications. 

“  Don’t  send  a  sick  man  to  the  White  House,”  is  the 
“  charitable  ”  plea  of  his  rival  hosts.  Yet  for  a  partial  para¬ 
lytic,  the  Democrat  has  made  a  nimble  campaign.  He  flitted 
from  rural  Kansas  to  Mormon  Utah.  He  talked  of  silver  in 
Montana  (where  it  comes  from) ;  of  the  trickery  of  Big  Business 
out  on  the  Pacific  Slope,  twitting  the  Hoover  Administration 
for  lolling  on  a  couch  of  pious  hopes.  Finally,  Mr.  Roosevelt 
broadcast  from  the  Mid-West  States  a  scathing  contrast  between 
life  in  the  parasitic  cities  and  the  “  fate  of  our  6,500,000  farm 
families.”  “  How  shall  this  nation  endure,”  this  confident 
man  put  to  America — paraphrasing  Lincoln’s  famous  mot — 
“  if  it  be  half-*  boom  ’  and  half-*  broke  ’  ”  ? 

Presidential  candidates,  let  me  say  here,  have  their  speeches 
drafted  for  them  by  **  ghosts  ”  of  much  abler  mental  calibre 
than  their  own.  The  political  machine  is  everything,  from 
the  early  State  primaries  to  the  pitch-and-toss  manoeuvres  of 
the  Electoral  College,  after  the  common  people  have  voted 
throughout  an  immensity  of  three  million  square  miles.  Real 
political  parties  no  longer  exist  in  the  United  States,  as  we  are 
reminded  by  the  veteran  reformer,  and  head  of  Columbia 
University,  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler.  Twenty  years  of 
Bryan’s  rule  broke  up  the  Democrats  ;  the  Republicans  went 
to  bits  in  the  schism  of  1910-12. 

So  today  the  election  of  a  President  and  a  Congress  no  longer 
implies  unity  of  purpose  or  principle,  coherence  in  policy  or 
clear  agreement  in  action.  **  The  interests  of  the  people  ” — 
as  Dr.  Murray  points  out,  with  overwhelming  proof — **  are  at 
the  mercy  of  an  office-holding  and  office-seeking  class.  Those 
interests  are  now  left  to  the  fitful  play  of  individual  ambition, 
of  individual  temper,  prejudice  and  humour.  And  apparently 
nothing  can  be  done  about  it.”  But  Dr.  Murray  is.  mistaken 
in  supposing  that  these  facts  **  are  matters  of  common  know- 
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ledge  abroad.”  A  glance  at  the  British  Press  at  any  rate, 
would  convince  him  of  the  contrary. 

Mr.  Hoover  has  defects  of  temperament  which  hamper  him 
grievously  :  his  shyness,  his  hatred  of  “  the  crowd  ”,  his 
impassive  mien ;  the  silence  at  interviews,  as  he  scribbles  on 
blank  paper  or  draws  circles  with  a  blue  pencil,  jerking  spokes 
from  each  centre  to  circumference  as  the  caller  rambles  on 
in  a  monologue  of  increasing  embarrassment.  Hoover  handled 
an  unruly  Congress  clumsily  ;  he  made  queer  appointments 
to  Commissions  and  delegations  at  home  and  abroad.  One 
of  the  oddest  of  his  nominees  is  at  this  moment  sitting  in  Geneva 
amid  the  welter  of  international  disarmament — ”  clad  in  black 
cr6pe  de  Chine,  with  creamy  lace  and  pearls  at  the  neck.” 

This  is  Miss  Mary  Emma  Woolley,  a  woman  of  sixty-eight, 
and  the  principal  of  a  finishing  Academy  for  Young  Ladies  at 
Mount  Holyoke,  Mass.  One  can  only  surmise  what  possible 
contribution  Miss  Woolley  is  expected  to  make  in  all  the  heat 
and  fury  of  naval  tons  and  guns  ;  of  bombing  aircraft  and  giant 
tanks,  with  poison-gas  and  submarines,  and  all  the  panoply  of 
man-killing  gear,  which  the  technicians  of  sixty-four  nations 
have  debated  (in  vacuo)  for  so  many  months.  Yet  President 
Hoover  wished  to  shed  ‘‘  a  woman  *s  influence  ”  upon  this 
sinister  palaver — which  has  cost  the  United  States  $450,000 
in  expenses  ! 

Mr.  Hoover’s  “  Observers  ”  too,  flit  back  and  forth  between 
London,  Paris,  Berlin  and  Rome,  committed  to  nothing,  yet 
reporting  to  the  White  House  and  the  State  Department  all 
the  devilries  of  an  Old  World,  for  ever  inveterate  in  evil  twists. 
The  President  erred  again  in  gauging  his  people’s  resistance  to 
the  monstrous  “  experiment  ”  of  Prohibition.  Yet  his  three 
secretaries  kept  him  well  informed.  They  still  paste  up  that 
“  Yellow  Journal  ”  which  Joe  Tumulty  began  for  his  beloved 
”  Governor  ”,  Woodrow  Wilson.  This  is  a  private  digest  of 
the  day’s  news,  both  home  and  foreign,  together  with  leading 
articles,  and  with  manuscript  notes  inset  for  the  President’s 
guidance,  in  the  dreary  time-table  of  his  incredible  day. 

Mr.  Hoover  has  also  opposed  any  Federal  doles  for  the 
enormous  army  of  his  unemployed,  because  so  **  European  ” 
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a  measure  would  be  a  tacit  admission  of  failure  in  the  ‘‘  Ameri¬ 
can  system.”  Had  he  not  assured  his  people  that  ”  We  can 
make  a  large  measure  of  recovery  independent  of  the  rest  of 
the  world  ”  !  But  America  went  from  bad  to  worse,  while  the 
Press  found  their  leader’s  nostrums  “  pallid  ”  and  ”  verbose  ”, 
or  ”  as  out  of  place  today  as  an  ox-waggon  on  Broad  or  Wall 
Streets.”  Thus  flouted  by  a  factional  Congress  and  insulted 
by  the  Washington  Navy  League,  Mr.  Hoover  impressed  the 
star  reporters  who  saw  him  as  ”  a  sadly  tried  spirit,  still 
battling  bleakly  against  terrific  odds.” 

His  Farm  Board  came  to  costly  grief  trying  to  keep  up 
prices.  And  after  three  thousand  banks  had  crashed  in  two 
years,  he  offered  yet  more  billions  of  money  in  order  to  prop 
an  incredibly  flimsy  framework  of  State  and  Federal  finance, 
and  ”  put  steel  beams  into  our  banking  system.” 

That  Mr.  Hoover  is  to  blame  for  America’s  ills  is  a  pre¬ 
posterous  tenet.  No  light  or  leading  could  avail  in  the  face 
of  an  effete  Constitution  like  that  of  the  United  States,  with  its 
forty-eight  clashing  Parliaments,  and  disparate  sectional  in¬ 
terests  scattered  over  a  geographical  area  exceeding  Europe’s 
own.  Not  the  genius  of  a  Richelieu  or  a  Pitt,  a  Cavour  or  a 
Bismarck  could  have  saved  America  from  its  Lucifer-fall  in  the 
autumn  of  1929. 

Once  more,  I  repeat.  Hoover  must  go,  as  a  Chief  to  whom 
Fate  has  denied  that  bright  felicitas  which  the  fickle  Roman 
mobs  looked  for  in  the  happy  warriors  to  whom  they  accorded 
a  ”  triumph  ”.  Old  timers  have  been  chary  of  venturing  on 
”  prophetic  stuff  ”  in  this  election.  They  were  cocksure  of 
Cleveland  in  1888 — when  Harrison  was  chosen.  They  re¬ 
member  all  the  election  ”  errors  ”,  from  Lincoln’s  two  cam¬ 
paigns  to  the  Bryan  fiasco  in  1896,  and  Theodore  Roosevelt’s 
forlorn  bid  on  a  ”  third  ticket  ”  in  1912.  Alfred  Smith — like 
Hughes  in  1916 — thought  himself  as  good  as  elected  in  1928. 
“  And  see  what  happened  to  me,”  that  shrewd  New  Yorker 
bemoaned  to  sympathetic  delegates  at  last  June’s  convention  in 
Chicago.  Anything  may  happen.  Who  could  have  thought, 
in  1920,  that  bosses  of  the  machine,  when  tangled  up  in  a 
deadlock,  would  replace  the  lofty  Wilson  with  the  gay  and 
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larky  Harding,  whom  Theodore  Dreiser,  their  foremost  man 
of  letters,  now  brands  as  “  a  common  thief  ’*  ? 

Months  before  the  1928  contest  I  predicted  Smith’s  defeat. 

For  no  Roman  Catholic  has  ever  yet  been  accepted  as  President 
of  the  United  States. 

On  November  8th,  these  chastened  people  will  vote  for  a 
new  Chief  Executive.  The  so-called  “  Minor  Candidates  ” — 
especially  Norman  Thomas,  the  Socialist — will  absorb 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  “  protest- votes  ”.  But  Franklin 

Roosevelt  is  as  certain  of  entering  the  White  House  as  any  man 
can  be  in  a  vast  land  where  a  puff  of  words  can  send  an  I 

“  avalanche  ”  tumbling  in  another  direction.  He  will  have  his  ( 

“  adviser  ”  in  the  astute  person  of  Wilson’s  son-in-law,  and  ; 
Chancellor,  William  G.  McAdoo,  of  California.  It  was  this  j 
veteran  who  made  Roosevelt’s  nomination  possible  at  Chicago, 
just  as  Bryan  made  Wilson  a  “  possible  ”  at  Baltimore  in 
1912 — after  forty-six  ballots  had  been  taken  1  | 

Every  President,  by  the  way,  has  a  boss  in  the  background  to  j 
plan  and  to  steer  his  course.  George  Washington  himself  looked  i| 

to  Alexander  Hamilton.  The  crude  Jackson  leaned  on  Van 
Buren,  and  so  on  up  to  the  Hannas  and  Harveys  and  Houses  of  * 
our  own  time.  Mr.  Hoover’s  political  gyroscope  is  his  own  i 
P.M.G. — Walter  G.  Brown,  of  Ohio. 

For  the  moment,  foreign  affairs  are  dropped — though  the 
Manchukuo  tangle  is  of  urgent  import  to  the  State  Department,  | 

and  British  and  French  support  is  assiduously  sought  against  | 

the  Asiatic  march  of  a  “  militarist  ”  Japan.  As  for  the  - 

notorious  “  War  Debts  ” — a  total  of  $22,000,000,000  from  [ 

first  to  last — what  candidate  dares  to  talk  of  “  cancellation  ”  | 

to  an  America  still  floundering  in  the  bogs  of  a  poverty  whose 
only  precedent  goes  back  to  1792  ?  Her  farmers  alone  are 
$9,500,000,000  in  debt.  { 

Now.  hear  Jefferson,  Foreign  Minister  of  Geore  Washington, 
on  the  equivalent  of  today’s  tariff  barriers  in  operation:  “  To  the  ij 

necessities  for  some  delay  in  the  payment  of  debts,  may  be  j 

added  the  British  commercial  regulations,  lessening  our  means 
of  payment  by  prohibiting  us  from  carrying  in  our  own  bottoms  1 
our  own  produce  to  their  Dominions  in  our  neighbourhood, 
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and  excluding  valuable  branches  of  it  from  their  home  markets 
by  prohibitory  duties*'  .  .  . 

And  this  is  the  great  Democrat’s  summing  up  :  “  The  means 
of  payment  constitute  one  of  the  motives  to  purchase  at  the 
moment  of  purchasing.  If  these  means  are  taken  away  by  the 
creditor  himself,  he  ought  not  in  conscience  to  complain  of 
a  mere  retardation  of  his  debt,  which  is  the  effect  of  his  own 
act.” 

In  the  matter  of  tariffs,  the  Federal  Government  have  for 
thirty  years  moved  away  from  the  sound  policy  of  Hamilton, 
which  was  also  that  of  Henry  Clay,  as  well  as  of  Garfield, 
Blaine  and  McKinley.  No  longer  is  it  mere  revenue,  or  even 
protection,  that  is  aimed  at  in  these  laws :  the  pr'^ssure  of 
private  and  sectional  interests  have  made  them  prohibitive, 
with  duties  in  some  cases  up  to  one  hundred  per  cent.  But 
native  critics  and  reformers  are  vociferous  now  in  this  regard  : 
rude  hands  are  laid  on  the  constitutional  ark  itself,  to  challenge 
its  sanctity  and  question  its  worth  as  a  fetish  outworn. 

The  present  election  is  unique ;  no  national  holiday  is  this,  but 
the  serious  quest  for  a  saviour  in  a  time  of  dislocation  and  stress 
which  transcends  any  panic  in  the  past  1 50  years.  The  farming 
community  is  in  dire  straits.  In  1920  it  took  only  240  bushels 
of  wheat  to  pay  the  interest  on  a  mortgage  of  $10,000  ;  today 
in  the  Mid-West  States  it  takes  1,200  bushels  for  the  same 
purpose.  At  one  time  Hoover’s  managers  hoped  to  carry  those 
States,  if  only  wheat  stood  at  75  cents  and  hogs  fetched  5  cents 
a  pound.  It  was  not  to  be. 

So  a  thousand  cross-pulling  factors  will  sway  the  voting  on 
November  8th.  Norman  Thomas,  the  Socialist,  will  surprise 
America  with  the  size  of  his  poll.  This  man  is  no  vulgar 
demagogue,  but  a  Princeton  graduate  (as  Wilson  was),  and  a 
Christian  minister  as  well.  Then  millions  of  negroes  will 
be  prevented  from  voting  at  all  by  farcical  “  literary  tests  ”  in 
the  Southern  States.  But  when  all  is  said,  it  is  ”  feeling  ” 
rather  than  ”  thinking  ”  which  will  deny  Herbert  Hoover  the 
customary  second  term. 

Governor  Roosevelt’s  political  record  passed  muster  even 
in  Wall  Street.  He  is  a  rich  man,  with  twenty-two  years’ 
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experience  of  America’s  peculiar  public  life — not  forgetting 
Tammany  Hall,  whose  grafting  clutch  the  Empire  State  of  New 
York  has  never  yet  shaken  off.  When  “  Frank  ”  married 
his  cousin,  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  the  great  Theodore  was  at  the 
wedding,  and  he  praised  the  groom  for  “  keeping  the  name  in 
the  Family.”  That  name  still  has  magic  in  it.  And  in  his 
love  of  sport,  his  genial  manner  and  suasive  power  as  a  ”  mixer  ” 
with  men,  the  Governor  of  New  York  State  has  points  in 
common  with  the  most  popular  of  all  America’s  Presidents. 

At  the  age  of  thirty-one,  Franklin  Roosevelt  became  Assistant 
Naval  Minister  under  Josephus  Daniels — whose  view  of 
warships  was  expressed  in  Jefferson’s  phrase — ”  a  ruinous 
folly.”  But  from  the  first  these  people  have  been  averse  from 
war,  feeling  themselves  unfitted  for  it,  both  ethnically  and 
geographically.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  their  Empire,  from 
Alaska  down  to  Florida,  was  bought  in  dollar  “  deals  ”  with 
the  various  nations  of  Europe,  from  France  and  Russia  to 
Spain  and  Denmark. 

The  crippling  poliomyletis,  or  “  infantile  paralysis  ”  which 
attacked  Mr.  Roosevelt  ten  years  ago,  does  not  seem  to  have 
affected  his  physical  stamina.  He  has  campaigned  with  much 
more  energy  than  President  Hoover,  using  every  means  of 
transport,  from  the  horse  to  an  aeroplane.  And  he  carried  a 
loud-speaker  in  a  suit-case  to  be  used  with  the  new  coat-lapel 
microphone,  which  the  Western  Electric  Company  invented  for 
orators  in  this  election. 

Mrs.  Roosevelt,  the  mother  of  five  children  and  grandmother 
of  three  more,  is  the  typical  American  matron  of  many  interests. 
These  have  ranged  from  a  furniture  factory  on  her  own  Hyde 
Park  estate  on  the  Hudson  River  to  editing  a  children’s  maga¬ 
zine,  and  teaching  history  and  English  in  a  New  York  City 
school  two  days  a  week.  All  this,  coupled  with  the  charge  of 
a  town  house  in  East  65th  Street,  a  country  seat  ”  up-State,” 
and  her  duties  as  hostess  in  the  Executive  Mansion  of  New 
York  State  at  Albany,  have  fitted  Eleanor  Roosevelt  for  the 
”  First  Ladyship  ”  in  Washington,  which  is  the  dream  of 
America’s  most  ambitious  women. 

As  for  the  newly-elected  Congress,  this  will  be  largely 
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Democratic  ;  so  that  in  the  miraculous  hap  of  Hoover’s  re- 
election,  his  position  would  be  more  deadlocked  than  ever ; 
whereas  Roosevelt’s  path  will  be  clear — at  any  rate  for  a  time. 
“  A  President,”  as  Grover  Cleveland  used  to  groan,  “  always 
has  a  Congress  on  his  hands  ”  ! 

Will  this  change  in  the  Chief  Executive  mean  a  revolution 
of  policy  vis-a-vis  Europe  ?  Not  until  the  Sovereign  People 
acquire  due  political  education  :  all  authorities  agree  upon 
this  point,  and  powerful  agencies  are  at  work  upon  it.  At 
present  the  United  States  is  neither  in  nor  out  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  but,  as  it  were  prowling  up  and  down  within  ear¬ 
shot  of  it.  The  China- Japan  imbroglio  makes  her  non¬ 
membership  of  the  League  extremely  awkward  for  all  parties. 

That  very  exclusion,  by  the  way,  should  be  an  aide-mimoire 
to  Europe  on  the  impotence  of  any  American  President  to  set 
his  hand  to  a  great  international  measure,  unless  he  carries  his 
Congress  and  people  with  him.  Thus  Wilson’s  signature  to 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles  in  1919  was  brushed  away  in  both 
Houses  at  home — though  it  re-shaped  a  post-War  world — 
as  the  act  of  an  agent  who  had  exceeded  his  licence.  So  goes 
the  eighteenth-century  system  of  ‘‘checks  and  balances  ”,  which 
the  Fathers  ordained  in  1787,  for  thirteen  newly-freed  settle¬ 
ments.  All  of  them  were  very  poor,  very  jealous  and  suspicious 
of  each  other ;  the  whole  group  strung  precariously  on  the 
fringe  of  a  wilderness  that  was  not  yet  even  explored,  and  was 
haunted  by  wild  beasts  and  roaming  savages. 

Little  can  be  done  to  draw  America  into  the  formal  comity 
of  nations — where  she  has  long  been  in  fact,  although  strenu¬ 
ously  denying  it — until  her  archaic  form  of  Government  is 
changed,  and  her  huge  mixed  population  convinced  that  their 
best  interests  will  be  served  by  the  closest  co-operation  with 
us  all,  alike  in  politics  and  economics,  as  well  as  in  those 
armaments  which  human  nature  will  ensue  and  use,  so  long 
as  men  rule  the  world.  The  ideal  guarantee  for  peace  would 
be  a  frank  alliance  between  the  English-speaking  peoples.  Nor 
should  this  be  scouted  as  a  fantasy,  for  it  was  Thomas  Jefferson 
who  proposed  this  very  consummation. 


PREJUDICE  AGAINST  JAPAN 
By  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon 


The  Lytton  Report,  for  which  a  section  of  the  political 
world  waited  with  trepidation,  has  caused  little  or 
no  disappointment  to  those  who  are  familiar  with  Far 
Eastern  affairs.  It  is  more  or  less  what  they  expected :  the 
outcome  of  a  conscientious  effort  on  the  part  of  courageous 
politicians  to  solve  the  insoluble  and  wrestle  successfully  with 
a  law  of  nature.  To  unravel  the  present  Manchurian  tangle 
would  have  been  an  heroic  exploit  under  the  urgency  of  the 
circumstances  as  to  time,  place  and  other  adverse  conditions  ; 
but  to  extract  in  six  months  from  the  meagre  results  of  such  a 
superficial  inquiry  a  basis  broad  enough  for  the  settlement 
of  the  whole  congeries  of  Far  Eastern  problems  would  be 
miraculous. 

Lord  Lytton  and  his  fellow  Commissioners  are  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  on  the  way  in  which  they  discharged  their  delicate 
task.  Their  position  was  somewhat  awkward  as  spokesmen 
of  powerful  and  thriving  nations  which,  without  rhyme  or 
reason,  had  wrenched  off  from  China  whole  provinces  and 
fine  seaports  and  are  now  engaged  in  hindering  a  struggling 
people  from  doing  likewise  on  a  smaller  scale  and  under 
pressure  of  extreme  necessity. 

The  Report,  in  spite  of  State  Secretary  Stimson’s  two  frank 
anticipatory  speeches,  has  encountered  angry  criticism  in  Tokyo 
and  barely  frigid  assent  from  European  publicists.  Its  authors 
are  accused  of  partiality  to  the  Chinese.  To  this  the  answer 
is  that  the  Commissioners  would  not  be  human  were  they 
absolutely  impartial.  All  Western  peoples  have  lived  in  an 
atmosphere  of  rank  prejudice,  created  deliberately  against  the 
Japanese  ever  since  that  remarkable  people  became  a  factor  in 
international  politics.  And  of  that  prejudice  few  public  men 
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have  as  yet  been  able  to  divest  themselves  wholly,  despite  the 
recognized  fact  that  Japan  inherited  and  maintains  a  racial 
tradition  of  exalted  courage,  a  fine  sense  of  honour  and  a 
selfless  public  spirit.  The  behaviour  of  her  people  in  peace  and 
war,  as  allies,  friends  and  parties  to  “  gentlemen’s  agreements,” 
as  competitors  and  as  enemies,  has  deserved  and  received  high 
praise.  Yet  in  face  of  these  qualifications  the  Japanese  were 
branded  as  an  inferior  race,  to  be  kept  at  arm’s  length  by  all 
white  peoples.  And  ever  since  they  have  been  treated  with 
studied  contumely  by  the  Western  governments,  and  denied 
equal  rights,  their  treaties  and  compacts  with  China  have 
been  annulled,  their  spoils  of  war  snatched  from  them  and  the 
frontiers  of  foreign  states  closed  against  them.* 

All  this  was  connived  at  as  the  use  and  wont  of  politics. 
But  on  the  part  of  peacemakers  it  was  a  fatal  error  which 
still  cries  out  for  reparation.  Japan  resents  the  systematic 
frustration  of  her  every  endeavour  to  find  an  outlet  for  her 
people,  and  references  to  the  integrity  of  China,  coming  from 
China’s  despoilers,  awaken  no  echo  in  her  soul. 

The  supercilious  spirit  of  the  Western  Powers  having  thus 
spread  throughout  the  world,  could  one  expect  the  Com¬ 
missioners  to  be  wholly  immune  from  it  ? 

The  Report  rightly  lays  stress  upon  the  animosity  between 
the  Japanese  and  the  Chinese,  which  gradually  became  so 
bitter  that  it  could  end  only  in  an  armed  conflict.  But  it 
has  nothing  to  say  about  the  part  discreetly  played  by  outsiders 
in  fanning  that  hatred  into  flame  whenever  it  seemed  to  be 
dying  down,  as  was  the  case,  for  instance,  under  the  conciliatory 
influence  of  Sun  Yat-sen.  Chinese  youths  educated  in  Ameri¬ 
can  schools  and  universities  are  said  to  be  the  purveyors  of 
this  patriotic  incitement.  I  may  say  that  those  whom  I  met  in 
China,  the  United  States  and  elsewhere  displayed  a  strong 
bias  against  the  Japanese.  It  is  certain  that  for  several  years 

*  I  was  myself  to  some  extent  instrumental  in  bringing  about  a  change  in  the 
attitude  of  Mexico  towards  Japan.  On  several  occasions  I  brought  up  the  subject  in 
my  conversations  with  the  late  President  Obregon,  unfolding  to  him  the  story  of  Japan's 
entry  into  international  society  and  dwelling  upon  the  injustice  put  upon  her  people ; 
and  some  months  later  he  assured  me  that,  come  what  might,  he  would  have  the  Mexican 
frontiers  thrown  open  to  them.  The  rebellion  headed  by  de  la  Huerta  hindered  him 
from  carrying  out  his  intention  before  he  left  office,  but  his  friend  and  successor.  General 
Calles,  redeemed  bis  promise  soon  afterwards,  in  the  year  1925. 
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past  the  influence  of  the  United  States  on  China’s  political 
thought  and  action  has  been  growing,  without  being  obtrusive, 
and  it  is  possible  that  this  influence,  now  amounting  to  a 
circumspect  guardianship,  may  have  been  a  vital  element 
in  embittering  the  relations  between  Japan  and  her  great 
neighbour. 

It  looks  as  though  the  comprehensive  issues  involved  in  the 
Far  Eastern  problem  were  being  narrowed  down  to  a  trial  of 
strength  between  the  United  States  and  Japan,  the  former 
taking  its  stand  upon  the  sanctity  and  the  abiding  force  of 
treaties,  and  the  latter  holding  that  her  first  duty  is  to  make 
decent  provision  for  her  sixty-five  million  citizens,  even 
though  in  doing  this  she  overstep  the  letter  of  a  compact. 
The  Report  provides  a  bridge  to  span  the  chasm  between  those 
standpoints,  and  it  now  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  parties 
will  cross  the  planks  and  meet. 

Each  side  suspects  the  other  of  evil  machinations,  and,  as 
usual  in  such  cases,  they  both  exaggerate.  It  cannot  be 
gainsaid  that  Japan  has  occupied  territory  which  is  now  held 
to  belong  to  China  ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  Manchuria  has  for 
years  been  bought  and  sold,  sliced  and  carved,  taken  by 
conquest  and  re-taken  by  dint  of  brutal  intimidation,  and  has 
been  unanimously  regarded  as  an  atrophied  limb  of  the 
Chinese  realm  by  all  the  Powers  whose  representatives  drew 
up  the  Lytton  Report. 

I  testify  to  facts  that  came  within  my  ken.  I  have  studied 
the  various  aspects  of  the  Far  Eastern  problem  ever  since  it 
first  became  actual,  and  talked  them  over  with  Russian, 
American,  Chinese  and  Japanese  statesmen.  At  the  Ports¬ 
mouth  Conference,  where  the  plight  of  Manchuria  and  of  other 
Chinese  provinces  gave  rise  to  animated  debates,  all  the 
documents,  published  and  unpublished,  passed  through  my 
hands  in  my  capacity  as  Witte’s  adviser,*  and  years  later 
M.  Izvolsky  discussed  with  me  in  detail  the  persistent  attempts 
of  the  United  States  to  cut  off  Manchuria  from  China,  draw 
a  neutrality  cordon  around  it,  and  bring  it  within  the  sphere 

*  See  Viscount  Hayashi's  Secret  Memoirs  (London,  Eveleigh  Nash).  See  also  the 
work  on  the  Portsmouth  Conference,  written  by  Korostovetz  (in  Russian),  who  was  the 
official  chief  of  the  Russian  Delegation  under  Witte. 
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of  the  nations  which  are  now  responsible  for  the  Lytton 
Report.  But  long  before  the  Portsmouth  Conference  I  had 
watched  the  tangle  rise  and  grow.  At  the  coronation  of 
Russia’s  last  Tsar,  when  Li  Hung-chang  was  listening  scepti¬ 
cally  to  Witte’s  project  to  take  the  projected  Trans-Siberian 
railway  through  Manchuria  and  to  raise  a  Chinese  loan  in  the 
Tsardom,  I  had  occasion  to  admire  the  plausible  way  in  which 
the  Russian  Minister  put  his  case  so  as  to  attain  his  end  and  yet 
save  the  great  Chinese  statesman’s  face.  A  money  gift  was 
discreetly  promised  to  the  Chinese  plenipotentiary,  and  the 
bargain  was  struck  on  the  spot. 

And  in  all  these  dealings  China’s  rights  and  the  rights  and 
interests  of  Japan  were  held  in  derision. 

It  was  thus  borne  in  upon  me  with  what  scant  ceremony 
the  birthright  of  the  yellow  races  was  being  chaffered  away 
by  all  those  puritanical  world-reformers.  The  Russian  system 
was  to  create  vested  interests  in  the  coveted  country  by  building 
railways  there  and  issuing  loans,  and  then  to  protect,  if  neces¬ 
sary  by  force,  the  rights  and  interests  thus  created.  I  had  the 
advantage  of  being  in  close  contact  with  the  whole  fraternity  of 
international  peacemakers,  whose  deliberate  purpose,  which 
they  avowed  in  private  and  implied  in  public,  was  to  make 
Manchuria  a  country  fit  for  only  white  heroes  to  live  in. 
Commencing  with  the  usual  unctuous  phrases  of  polished 
diplomacy,  they  ended  by  acknowledging  their  real  object.  I 
possess  in  my  diaries  a  series  of  characteristic  conversations 
taken  down  day  by  day  which  throw  a  strong  searchlight  upon 
this  section  of  history.*  When  the  representative  of  an 
American  Syndicate,  the  late  Willard  Straight,  arrived  in  the 
Russian  capital  it  was  I  who  made  it  possible  for  him  to  see 
Count  Witte,  Prince  Oblensky,  M.  Izvolsky  and  others,  and 
when  needful  I  acted  as  his  interpreter.  I  also  arranged  for 
meetings  between  Witte  and  the  American  Ambassadors  Meyer 
and  Rockhill. 

Now,  all  these  statesmen,  including  Tsar  Nicholas  II,  were 
animated  by  an  ardent  desire  to  see  Manchuria  colonized  with 
whites  and  only  with  whites^  and  to  have  further  sections  of 

*  These  diaries  may  see  the  light  in  the  course  of  1933. 
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China  carved  up  for  their  respective  countries,  and  Japan 
eliminated  at  all  costs  as  a  political  factor  in  the  Far  East. 
That,  with  modifications,  was  the  programme  of  one  and  all. 
It  can  hardly  come  as  a  surprise,  therefore,  to  those  who  bear 
these  material  data  in  mind  that  Japan  should  lack  confidence 
in  the  sincerity  of  the  governments  whose  delegates  wrote  the 
Report,  and  should  feel  unwilling  to  submit  any  question 
involving  her  rights  or  interests  to  their  arbitrament,  and  that 
she  carries  suspicion  at  times  beyond  the  Hercules*  Pillars  of 
likelihood.  The  first  token  of  sincerity  on  the  part  of  the 
Powers  of  the  West  would  necessarily  take  the  shape  of  amends 
and  restoration  of  the  ill-gotten  possessions.  And  of  this 
there  is  no  sign. 

The  slices  of  China  earmarked  by  the  Tsar  were  extensive, 
and  at  one  time  included  the  annexation  of  all  Manchuria  as 
well  as  of  Korea  and  Tibet.  His  War  Minister,  Kuropatkin, 
submitted  a  secret  report  which  enables  us  to  realize  what 
Russia  thought  of  China’s  integrity.  This  was  the  conclusion 
of  the  document : 

Having  taken  possession  of  all  the  free  lands,  we  shall  be  able  to 
colonize  northern  Manchuria  with  Russians.  We  shall  establish  our¬ 
selves  in  strong  positions  important  from  a  military  point  of  view.  .  .  . 
Inasmuch  as  other  Powers  have  no  vested  interests  of  an  economic  nature 
in  northern  Manchuria,  the  annexation  of  that  region  to  Riissia  may  be 
effected  without  causing  a  breach  with  any  of  the  nations  concerned. 
...  If,  besides  North  Manchuria,  we  also  annex  the  South,  we  can  count 
on  the  following  advantages.  .  .  . 

and  here  follows  a  list  of  the  pros  and  cons.  And  in  Russia’s 
official  reply  to  Japan  on  the  eve  of  the  war  between  the  two 
empires  Japan  was  summoned  to  recognize  that  Manchuria  lay 
outside  the  sphere  of  her  interests  I  Great  Britain’s  sphere  of 
interests  was  situated  in  the  rich  valley  of  the  Yangtse,  of  which 
Germany  suddenly  coveted  and  demanded  an  adequate  share. 
And  even  Italy  put  in  a  tardy  claim  for  a  slice. 

That  was  what  the  Powers  thought  of  China’s  integrity 
when  their  own  interests  were  supposed  to  be  at  stake.  But 
when  Nippon  sought  to  acquire  a  rood  of  territory  or  a  sea¬ 
port  the  tidings  caused  intense  ruffiing  and  fluttering  in  the 
dovecots  of  diplomacy,  and  China’s  integrity  and  the  sanctity 
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of  treaties  were  solemnly  invoked.  The  impression  which 
this  difference  of  treatment  made  on  the  inferior  “  race  **  can 
well  be  imagined.  It  wrecked  in  advance  all  pacific  plans 
which  might  conciliate  the  interests  at  once  of  the  Chinese,  the 
Japanese  and  the  Western  Powers,  and  it  is  likely  to  wreck  the 
praiseworthy  exertions  now  going  forward  to  establish  uni¬ 
versal  peace.  Anyhow,  the  only  way  left  to  Nippon  of  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  need  of  her  people  was  that  which  she  has 
struck  out  in  Manchuria,  and  which  the  international  Com¬ 
missioners  felt  bound  in  conscience  to  deprecate.  That  she 
did  not  sacrifice  her  people  to  the  integrity  of  China  is  the 
burden  of  the  complaints  against  her  conduct,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  acquit  her  of  the  charge. 

I  made  bold  to  inquire  of  each  and  every  statesman,  Russian 
and  foreign,  who  met  to  discuss  Far  Eastern  problems  in 
Portsmouth,  St.  Petersburg  and  Washington,  whether  they 
regarded  China  as  a  sovereign  state,  or  Manchuria  as  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  China,  and  the  answer,  couched  in  a  variety 
of  phrases,  was  in  the  negative.  And  one  is  tempted  to  ask 
whether,  if  the  peacemaking  Cabinets  were  in  Japan’s 
place  today,  they  would  be  more  considerate  for  China’s 
integrity  than  Japan  has  been.  But  this,  of  course,  is  no 
justification. 

The  full  extent  to  which  Tsarist  Russia  illtreated  China, 
Japan  and  Manchuria  was  brought  home  to  me  one  day  towards 
the  close  of  last  century  when  a  number  of  secret  telegrams 
came  into  my  possession  together  with  the  Secret  Treaty 
between  Russia  and  China  directed  against  Japan  which  I 
published  in  the  Daily  Telegraph  of  February  15th,  1910. 
Here  are  a  few  samples  of  the  peacemakers’  machinations  : — 
A  telegram  sent  on  9/21  March,  1898  from  Pokotiloff*  to 
Witte  : 

Today,  in  concert  with  authorized  agent,  I  had  confidential  chat  with 
Li  Hung-chang  and  Chang  In-huang,  promising  if  affair  of  Port  Arthur 
and  Talienwan  is  settled  by  date  fixed  by  us  and  without  extreme  measures 
on  our  part,  five  hundred  thousand  Ians]-  each  .  .  .  Bogdykhan^  has 
received  piles  of  petitions  asking  that  our  demands  be  rejected.  .  .  . 

•PokotiloflE  was  Witte’s  representative  in  Peking. 
fA  Ian  was  equal  to  five  gold  francs  93  centimes. 

I  Title  of  Chinese  monarch,  who  at  that  time  was  the  Empress  Tse-si. 
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On  the  same  day  Pavloff*  telegraphed  to  Witte  : 

Most  secret.  PokotiloS  and  I  promised  Li  Hung-chang  and  Chang 
In-huang  five  hundred  thousand  Ians  each,  providing  that  by  March  15th 
convention  has  been  signed  without  om  being  constrained  to  adopt 
extreme  measures. 

A  message  dated  9/21  March  from  Witte  to  Pokotiloff  runs 
as  follows  : 

It  is  desirable  that  by  March  15th  your  authorized  agent  be  in  Port 
Arthur  with  necessary  sums  so  that  on  the  one  hand  he  may  on  the  spot 
predispose  in  our  favour  the  authorities  and  agents  concerned  and  on  the 
other  hand  may  contribute  to  our  (naval)  descent.  Act  in  concert  with 
Pavloff  and  wire  results. 

The  following  is  a  supplementary  message  despatched  by 
Pavloff  to  Witte  on  the  12/24  March  : 

Promised  reward  produced  due  effect.  Li  Hung-chang  and  Chang 
In-huang  have  interested  in  it  the  other  Ministers  and  even  the  princes. 
Desirable  that  as  soon  as  possible  after  signatures  being  affixed  promised 
sums  be  paid.  I  respectfully  request  that  suitable  instructions  be  given 
to  Pokotiloff. 

Witte  then  telegraphs  to  Pokotiloff  on  13/25  March  1898, 
as  follows  : 

As  soon  as  affair  is  satisfactorily  settled  pay  congruously  with  your 
tel^am  9/21  March  one  million  Ians. 

On  the  17/29  March  Pokotiloff  telegraphs  to  the  Minister  of 
Finances  (Witte) : 

Most  secret.  Yesterday  I  paid  to  Li  Hung-chang  promised  five  hundred 
thousand  Ians. 

We  next  learn  that  Chang  In-huang  fears  to  take  his  share 
of  the  money  because  he  is  so  closely  watched.  Soon  after¬ 
wards  his  house  is  surrounded  by  soldiers,  and  an  inventory 
is  made  of  his  property.  The  last  we  learn  about  him  from  the 
secret  telegrams  is  that  he  is  banished  for  his  delinquencies, 
and  that  he  asks  that  the  money  be  sent  to  his  place  of  exile. 
And  Witte  grants  his  request.  Some  of  the  other  Chinese 
were  beheaded. 

In  all  these  dealings  the  integrity  of  China  was  but  a  bugbear 
used  to  frighten  the  Japanese.  However  much  the  peace- 
loving  Powers  might  carve  up  the  celestial  empire  to  suit 
their  needs  or  their  whims,  the  Peking  Government,  even  under 

•  Imperial  Chamberlain  to  the  Tsar. 
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the  energetic  Empress  Tse-si,  dared  not  budge.  But  the 
moment  Japan  strove  to  get  a  share,  whether  by  war  or  by 
treaty,  China  was  transformed  into  a  sovereign  and  inviolable 
realm,  the  maintenance  of  whose  interests  became  the  keystone 
of  the  world’s  state-system,  and  lay  sermons  were  preached 
on  the  sanctity  of  treaties.  Students  of  politics  have  not  yet 
forgotten  how  all  those  Powers  co-operated  to  quash  by  force 
the  treaty  of  Shimoneseki,  by  which,  after  a  hard-fought 
campaign,,  Japan  had  received  part  of  Manchuria  and  other 
territories.  The  Western  governments,  in  a  fit  of  righteous 
indignation,  refused  to  tolerate  the  heinous  misdeed.  In  the 
name  of  China’s  integrity  and  of  political  morality  they  con¬ 
strained  Japan  to  disgorge  her  prey,  and  then  they  fell  to  and 
seized  for  themselves  the  territory  which  they  had  rescued  from 
Nippon’s  clutches  in  the  name  of  the  integrity  of  China. 
And  their  sincerity  is  questioned  now  in  consequence.  The 
Japanese  hold  that  the  Powers  today  are  intent  on  the  safe¬ 
guarding  of  the  territories  which  most  of  them  wrested  from 
China  and  on  the  acquisition  of  the  economic  over-lordship  of 
Manchuria  by  the  United  States.  Stripped  of  the  verbosity  of 
diplomacy,  the  present  scheme  may  be  described  as  the 
sequestration  of  Manchuria  under  legal  forms  for  the  behoof 
of  the  most  solvent  and  most  wealthy  nation. 

The  elimination  of  Japan  as  a  political  factor  from  the 
Pacific,  which  has  been  and  still  appears  to  be  the  chief  purpose 
of  the  economic  powers,  is  of  course  a  conceivable  policy  in 
itself,  but  to  allot  to  the  Japanese  an  important  role  in  realizing 
it  is,  to  say  the  least,  pushing  optimism  to  unwonted  extremes. 
The  difference  discernible  between  the  two  policies  is  one  of 
method.  In  the  past  the  means  employed  were  of  a  military 
order  ;  today  they  consist  in  economic  and  financial  pressure, 
to  which  Japan  is  particularly  sensitive.  The  beneficiaries  have 
also  changed,  but,  whatever  else  may  be  altered,  Nippon’s 
fate,  as  the  Powers  conceive  it,  is  still  the  same. 

Lord  Lytton  and  his  colleagues  very  properly  look  askance 
at  Japan’s  military  action  as  being  open  to  grave  objections  on 
juridical  and  moral  grounds.  And  with  this  attitude  the  whole 
world  will  sympathize.  But  one  cannot  help  seeing  that  in 
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the  present  tangle,  to  which  the  policy  of  the  Western  Powers 
has  materially  contributed,  no  possible  course  was,  or  is, 
free  from  grave  objection.  With  regard  to  the  sanctity  of 
treaties,  the  safest  line  to  take  in  the  present  conjuncture  is  to 
give  up  insisting  on  the  maintenance  of  the  forms  of  treaties 
where  the  reality  is  impossible.  But  the  remedy  favoured  by 
the  Report  is  the  negotiation  of  a  series  of  new  treaties.  .  .  . 

The  recommendations  of  the  Commissioners  are  certain 
to  receive  the  careful  consideration  they  merit.  Some  of  them, 
however,  may  prove  difRcult  of  fulfilment.  One  of  these  is  the 
advice  to  Japan  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  the  Central 
Government  of  China.  Hitherto  the  Japanese  have  refused  to 
treat  with  the  Chinese  Central  Government  because  it  does  not 
exist,  nor  has  it  existed  for  the  last  ten  years.  Local  govern¬ 
ments  there  are  in  abundance — by  all  accounts  there  are 
eleven — and  no  two  are  pulling  in  the  same  direction.  It 
has  been  computed  that  there  are  also  sixteen  different  armies 
in  the  country  under  Christian  generals,  youthful  marshals, 
self-made  commanders  and  ambitious  coolies  turned  war¬ 
lords,  but  there  is  no  unity  of  command,  no  common  purpose, 
no  organization.  General  Ma  raised  great  hopes  for  a  time, 
and  then  his  star  paled  and  set,  and  the  recent  rambling  ex¬ 
planation  which  he  published  of  his  strange  evolution  seems  to 
have  imparted  finality  to  his  fall.  General  Chiang  Kai-shek, 
who  had  picked  up  ideas  about  statecraft  and  got  together  a 
government  which  bade  fair  to  put  an  end  to  chaos,  was  ousted 
from  office  by  envious  rivals  before  the  end  of  the  third  year. 
When,  instead  of  persons,  whole  cities  tried  their  hand  at  saving 
the  country,  Nanking  distinguished  itself  among  them  all  and 
raised  great  expectations  for  a  time,  but  these  were  dashed 
by  the  criminal  revolt  of  Canton.  Letters  I  have  lately  received 
from  Mukden  and  Harbin  describe  a  lamentable  state  of 
anarchy  there  and  throughout  the  land.  Troops  levy  tribute 
on  city,  town  and  country,  and,  when  they  have  exhausted  all 
other  resources,  become  brigands.  Communist  forces  loosely 
organized  are  said  to  be  two  hundred  thousand  strong.  Soviets, 
established  in  two  provinces  and  steadily  spreading  to  others, 
are  among  the  symptoms  of  China’s  malady.  The  present 
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plight  of  that  country  is  very  much  as  it  was  forecast  for  me  by 
the  Japanese  Ambassador  Motono  over  twenty  years  ago. 

The  Chinese  nation  is  fast  going  to  pieces.  Manchuria  is 
already  a  separate  State,  Tibet  has  not  only  seceded,  but  has 
risen  in  arms  against  the  elusive  “  Central  Government  ** 
without  a  formal  declaration  of  war,  according  to  the  abridged 
rite  of  today.  Tibetan  troops  have  occupied  Si  Kang  and  the 
contiguous  regions.  A  Tibetan  Empire  is  being  formed 
under  the  Dalai  Lama.  The  provinces  of  Takien  and  Kiangsi 
have  embraced  Communism  and  set  up  for  themselves  under 
a  Sovietist  Government,  Yunnan  is  semi-independent.  The 
thriving  province  of  Szechuan  is  misgoverned\by  a  junta  of 
half-a-dozen  rollicking  generals,  who  recognize'  no  authority 
but  their  own.  In  short,  the  unwieldy  State  which  occupies 
one  fourth  of  Asia  (10*7  million  square  kilometres)  is  going  to 
pieces,  and  the  Report  counsels  Japan  to  help  to  prop  it  up.  .  .  . 

Under  the  management  of  that  palsied  entity  Manchuria 
became  a  vast  asylum  of  brigands  and  cut-throats.  The  state 
gave  the  population  no  protection  and  the  tillers  of  the  soil  were 
ready  when  the  opportune  moment  came  to  sack,  loot  and  mur¬ 
der  in  order  to  recoup  their  losses.  From  the  “  Central  Govern¬ 
ment  ”  Japan,  whose  vast  interests  and  recognized  rights  were 
at  stake,  could  get  no  redress  ;  far  from  that,  the  Nanking 
rulers,  behind  whom  were  Americanized  Chinese,  left  no  stone 
unturned  to  render  the  Japanese  railways  valueless.  They 
applied  the  boycott  of  Japan’s  products  ruthlessly,  and  this, 
together  with  the  guerrilla  warfare,  was  draining  her  resources. 
Finally,  she  decided  to  cross  the  Rubicon.  Last  year  her 
troops  occupied  the  principal  strategic  points  in  Manchuria, 
which  her  government  promised  to  evacuate  when  the  Chinese 
restored  order  there — a  date  which  corresponds  to  our  Tib’s 
Eve.  Meanwhile,  she  helped  to  found  the  new  State  Man- 
chukuo,  under  Pu  Yi,  the  last  scion  of  the  Manchu  dynasty, 
much  as  the  United  States  helped  Panama  to  secede  from 
Colombia  and  form  a  new  republic  there  just  when  a  new 
republic  became  one  of  the  essential  requirements  of  the 
policy  of  Washington.  And  the  United  States  promptly 
recognized  the  new  State,  just  as  the  Japanese  government  has 
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recognized  Manchukuo,  and  the  sanctity  of  treaties  and  the 
integrity  of  States  were  never  mentioned.  The  capital  of  the 
country  was  then  transferred  from  Mukden  to  Chang-chun,  the 
main  strategic  and  economic  centre  of  the  land,  and  it  was 
bruited  abroad  that  Japan,  having  cast  the  die,  would  stand  by 
that. 

For  it  must  seem  to  her  that  Mr.  Stimson’s  policy  is  but  a 
duplicate  of  that  conceived  by  the  late  Philander  Knox,  which 
Russia  and  Japan  and  even  China  rejected  because  it  would 
nullify  their  treaty  rights.  The  American  answer,  making  light 
of  the  sanctity  of  treaties,  declared  that  with  or  without  their 
co-operation  the  plan  would  be  executed.  Today  a  similar 
intention  is  harboured  and  the  Japanese  cannot  but  resent  and 
resist  it  because,  without  their  sacrifices  in  blood  and  money, 
there  would  would  be  no  Manchuria  to  make  safe  for  the  white 
man  today. 

In  the  Lytton  Report  one  looks  in  vain  for  a  timely  word 
on  the  peremptory  necessity  of  racial  equality  as  a  condition  of 
peace  in  the  Far  East,  and  for  a  clear  definition  of  the  present 
meaning  of  the  sanctity  of  treaties. 

To  accuse  Japan  of  imperialistic  designs  in  all  this  is  to 
judge  hastily,  and  probably  to  misjudge.  Those  who  stand 
on  a  height  whence  a  wider  view  of  the  situation  can  be  obtained 
will  be  more  inclined  to  explain  her  advance  in  Manchuria  as 
the  result  of  an  irrepressible  biological  impulse,  of  a  peremptory 
law  of  nature,  against  which  artificial  restrictions,  however 
cunningly  framed,  are  but  as  sounding  brass  or  a  tinkling 
cymbal.  The  whole  course  of  Japan’s  foreign  policy  is  shaped 
in  the  first  instance  by  the  stepmotherly  hand  of  Nature,  who 
grudged  her  space  enough  for  her  people,  then,  by  the  animus 
of  the  governments,  which  forbade  her  to  increase  it,  and 
lastly  by  the  pinch  of  necessity,  which  impels  her  to  add  to  it, 
and  causes  the  growing  restiveness  of  her  proletariat,  whose 
staying  powers  are  well  nigh  exhausted.  The  peasants,  under¬ 
fed  and  downhearted,  are  clamouring  for  relief,  which  is 
nowhere  in  sight  except  in  the  mirage  of  Communism,  which 
is  eager  to  receive  them. 
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By  Sir  John  Marriott 

PARLIAMENTARY  government  has  now  subsisted  in 
England  without  any  break  of  continuity  for  more  than 
two  hundred  years.  That  in  itself  is  a  unique  fact  in 
the  history  of  political  institutions.  During  that  same  period 
our  nearest  neighbour  has  tried  no  fewer  than  eleven  distinct 
experiments  in  government.  Since  the  accession  of  the 
Hanoverian  dynasty  the  Crown  has  been  served  by  forty 
statesmen  who  have  been  known  as  Prime  Minister,  not 
counting  Lord  Chatham,  whose  right  to  inclusion  in  this 
august  and  select  company,  though  sometimes  questioned  by 
constitutional  purists,  is  now  generally  conceded.  The  list 
does  not,  of  course,  include  men  like  General  Stanhope,  Lord 
Castlereagh  and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  though  statesmen  of 
the  front  rank  were  never  actually  at  the  head  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 

These  Parliamentary  statesmen  would  seem  to  fall  into  two 
well-defined  categories.  Ministers,  on  the  one  hand,  who  have 
won  their  place  in  history  by  having  confronted  and  sur¬ 
mounted  some  great  crisis  in  affairs  ;  and,  on  the  other,  men 
whose  reputation  rests  on  their  successful  administration  of 
government  in  times  relatively  quiet,  if  not  humdrum.  The 
former  class  would  indisputably  include  Lord  Chatham, 
Lord  Castlereagh,  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  ;  we  should  without 
hesitation  place  in  the  latter  Henry  Pelham,  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
Lord  John  Russell,  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord  Salisbury. 
Walpole  also  should  probably  be  included  in  this  latter  class, 
though  it  was  the  supreme  merit  of  his  administration  to  have 
averted  dangers  that  but  for  his  wisdom  might  easily  have 
become  crises.  Canning  is  more  difficult  to  place,  but  should 
rather  rank  with  the  Chathams  than  with  the  Salisburys,  were 
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his  reputation  in  foreign  affairs  not  overshadowed  (in  the 
critical  judgment  of  history,  if  not  of  contemporaries)  by  that 
of  Lord  Castlereagh.  Lord  Beaconsfield  (if  not  Disraeli) 
would  certainly  have  chosen  to  be  counted  with  the  Chathams  : 
but  of  all  the  statesmen  mentioned  the  one  most  difficult  to 
place  is  Chatham’s  son.  Fate  was  in  a  sense  unkind  to  the 
younger  Pitt.  Nature  evidently  intended  him  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  Walpole  and  anticipate  that  of  Peel.  The  European 
War  denied  him  the  opportunity.  He  did  his  utmost  to  keep 
England  out  of  it,  but  popular  passion  on  both  sides  of  the 
Channel  was  too  strong  for  him,  and  the  greater  part  of  his 
long  ministry  was,  accordingly,  devoted  perforce  to  the  conduct 
of  war. 

That  Pitt  was  a  great  war  minister  in  the  technical  sense,  no 
one  would  now  affirm.  Sir  John  Fortescue  declares  that  he 
was  “  too  much  of  a  Grenville  ”  and  (elsewhere)  that  “  he 
knew  nothing  about  war,  and  therefore,  fell  almost  wholly 
under  the  influence  of  Dundas  ”  who  “  also  knew  nothing 
whatever  about  war,  but  had  a  very  shrewd  idea  of  what 
would  please  the  people  at  the  next  election.”  But  if  Pitt 
was  much  of  a  Grenville  he  was  also  something  of  a  Chatham. 
He  did  not  possess  his  father’s  histrionic  gifts,  and  he  had 
much  less  of  personal  magnetism,  but  his  patriotism  was  not 
less  intense,  and  his  command  over  the  House  of  Commons  was 
equally  unquestioned  and  much  more  sustained.  His  country  and 
the  world  owe  at  least  as  much  to  him  as  to  his  father.  Chatham 
did  indeed  “  call  England  (to  use  his  own  words)  out  of  that 
enervate  state  in  which  twenty  thousand  Frenchmen  could 
shake  her  ”  :  and  no  one  could  have  said  of  Pitt  what  Lord 
Macaulay  said  so  finely  of  Chatham — “  The  ardour  of  his  soul 
had  set  the  whole  kingdom  on  fire.  It  inflamed  every  soldier 
who  dragged  the  cannon  up  the  heights  of  Quebec,  and  every 
sailor  who  boarded  the  French  ships  among  the  rocks  of 
Brittany.”  But  of  the  younger  no  less  than  of  the  elder 
Pitt  it  could  be  said :  “He  loved  England  as  an  Athenian 
loved  the  City  of  the  Violet  Crown,  as  a  Roman  loved  the  City 
of  the  Seven  Hills.”  If  England  emerged  triumphant  from 
the  struggle  against  Napoleon  she  owed  it — apart  from  the  skill 
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and  heroism  of  her  sailors  and  soldiers — to  two  statesmen  only, 
William  Pitt  the  Younger  and  his  disciple  Castlereagh. 


The  preceding  reflections  are  irresistibly  suggested  to  the 
mind  of  an  historian  by  a  perusal  of  the  official  Life  of  Herbert 
Henry  Asquith y  Lord  Oxford  and  Asquith.*  The  task  of  his 
biographers  has,  I  imagine,  been  rendered  in  one  sense  much 
easier,  in  another  more  difficult,  by  the  very  copious  records 
of  his  life  and  work  by  Mr.  Asquith  himself.  Asquith,  it 
would  seem,  desired  no  other  monument.  He  said  on  one 
occasion  (so  his  biographers  candidly  inform  us)  that  “  he 
desired  no  biography,  and  on  many  occasions  that  he  disliked 
long  biographies.”  On  the  first  point,  it  is  evident,  that  his 
wishes  could  not  be  respected  ;  on  the  second  they  have  been. 
Compared  with  the  biographies  of  recent  statesmen — Lord 
Beaconsfield,  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord  Salisbury,  the  present 
work  is  on  a  more  modest  scale,  though  the  temptation  to 
epische  Breite  must  have  been  even  greater,  for  the  years  of 
Asquith’s  Administration  were,  as  his  biographers  truly 
observe,  “  among  the  most  critical  and  dangerous  in  the  whole 
range  of  British  history.” 

To  which,  then,  of  the  two  categories  indicated  above  will 
impartial  history  assign  Asquith  ?  To  that  question  this  book 
furnishes  no  satisfactory  answer.  It  was  not,  indeed,  reason¬ 
able  to  expect  that  it  would.  As  contemporary  biography, 
the  work  of  zfidus  Achates  and  a  son,  it  is,  despite  some  omis¬ 
sions  which  may  be  supplied  by  Asquith’s  own  works  f 
wholly  admirable  :  cordial  in  appreciation  and  sympathetic  in 
interpretation,  yet  sufficiently  restrained  to  have  satisfied  even 
Asquith  himself ;  with  enough  of  the  historical  background 
to  make  intelligible  the  policy  and  to  bring  into  relief  the  char¬ 
acter  of  that  leading  actor  in  the  great  drama,  yet  not  overloaded 
with  detail ;  in  fine,  real  biography  and  not  truncated  history. 

Born  in  1852  at  Morley,  one  of  the  many  small  ”  clothing  ” 
towns  of  the  West  Riding,  Asquith  was  a  typical  Yorkshireman, 


*  Life  of  Herbert  Henry  Asquith,  Lord  Oxford  and  Asquith.  By  J.  A  .  Spender  and  Cyril 
Asquith.  2  voU.  Hutchinson  &  Co.  1932. 
t  The  Genesis  of  the  War  1923.  Allen  and  Unwin. 

Fifty  Years  in  Parliament.  2  vols.  Cassells.  1926 
Memories  and  Reflections,  i&$2-ig2T.  Cassell  &  Co.  1928. 
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richly  endowed  with  native  shrewdness,  tenacity  and  grit, 
combining  the  caution  of  the  Scot  with  a  spice  of  that  adven¬ 
turous  spirit  that  sent  the  “  immortal  Mariner  of  Hull  ”  on 
his  memorable  voyage.  He  was  proud  of  his  native  county, 
as  well  he  might  be,  and,  though  never  politically  associated 
with  it,  he  felt  for  it  real  affection  to  the  end.  The  last  time 
I  heard  or  saw  Mr.  Asquith  was  when  he  came  to  York  to 
receive  from  that  proud  Imperial  City  its  honorary  freedom. 
Bravely  as  he  faced  the  ceremony  in  the  ancient  and  stately 
Guild  Hall,  it  was  obvious  to  any  observer  that  he  was  a  stricken 
man  ;  but  I  never  heard  from  his  lips  a  speech  more  pregnant 
with  feeling  or  more  finely  phrased.  “  The  Venerable  City 
of  York,  with  its  ancient  walls  and  its  historic  Minster  is,  and 
remains  to  all  of  us  [men  of  Yorkshire],  our  Mount  Zion  from 
time  immemorial.  ...  It  is  at  its  altar  that  the  exiled  sonsi  of 
Yorkshire,  of  whom  I  am  one — wherever  they  may  reside  and 
whatever  distinctions  their  life  may  have  provided — may 
most  fittingly  rekindle  the  torch  of  local  patriotism  which  is  the 
salt  and  savour  of  English  life.” 

That  speech  was  his  last  public  utterance,  and,  to  one  at  least 
who  heard  it,willremain  an  abiding  memory.  Curiously  enough, 
I  can  find  no  reference  in  the  Biography  either  to  the  ceremony 
— ^the  last,  I  believe,  in  which  he  took  part — or  to  the  remark¬ 
able  speech  with  which  he  enriched  it.  But  we  are  looking  at 
the  final  exit  before  the  actor  has  made  his  first  appearance 
on  any  stage. 

By  birth  Asquith  came  from  the  less  opulent  section  of  the 
middle  class.  His  parents  belonged  to  the  strictest  sect  of 
“  chapel-folk,”  and  in  politics  held  the  whole  radical  creed. 
Herbert  Henry  was  only  a  boy  of  seven  when  his  father  died, 
leaving  a  widow  and  young  family  in  very  straitened  circum¬ 
stances.  The  mother,  however  (like  all  mothers  of  distin¬ 
guished  sons),  was  a  woman  of  strong  character,  wide  interests 
and  considerable  cultivation.  To  her,  and  to  her  father, 
William  Willans,  a  prosperous  ”  wool-stapler  ”  of  Hudders¬ 
field,  and  to  a  maternal  uncle  William  Willans,  Asquith  owed 
much — not  least  an  excellent  education  at  the  City  of  London 
School,  then  under  a  really  great  headmaster.  Dr.  Edwin 
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Abbot,  to  whom  in  his  Memories  Asquith  paid  a  glowing  and 
grateful  tribute.  As  a  day-boy,  the  Yorkshire  lad  gained  at 
least  as  much  from  London,  its  sights,  its  monuments,  its 
churches  and  its  libraries,  as  the  average  schoolboy  gets 
from  the  playing-fields.  For  “  games  **  Asquith  (apart  from 
lack  of  opportunity)  had,  indeed,  no  aptitude  ;  but  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  which  London  offered  to  a  curious  and  ambitious 
schoolboy  he  availed  himself  to  the  full.  A  brilliant  career 
at  school  was  crowned  by  a  scholarship  at  Balliol,  which  he 
won  when  he  was  only  just  over  seventeen.  No  one  who  reads 
the  Oration  with  which  Asquith  won  the  prize  for  English 
declamation  at  School  will  feel  any  surprise  at  his  election 
at  a  College  which  has  always  attached  great  value  to  the 
English  essay.  The  subject  of  the  Oration  was  an  Enco¬ 
mium  on  the  Founder  of  the  School,  and  the  Oration  is  as 
distinguished  in  substance  as  it  is  perfect  in  finish  and  form. 
His  biographers  have  done  well  to  print  it,  if  only  to  justify 
the  opinion  of  experts  that  in  the  pure  technique  of  speaking 
“  he  excelled  as  much,  and  on  just  the  same  lines  at  the  age  of 
nineteen  or  twenty  as  at  any  time  later  in  life.”  I  can  think  of 
no  other  schoolboy  who  at  the  same  age  could  have  composed 
Asquith’s  Oration,  except  perhaps  George  Canning  and 
possibly  George  Curzon  ;  and  the  eloquence  of  the  Etonians, 
though  not  less  sonorous  than  Asquith’s,  was  decidedly  less 
chaste.  His  biographers  exaggerate  not  at  all  in  describing 
his  youthful  command  of  the  English  spoken  word  as  “  con¬ 
summate.” 

Asquith’s  gift  of  speech  was,  of  course,  greatly  enhanced 
by  a  fine  presence  and  a  beautiful  voice,  but  as  a  platform 
orator  he  was  less  effective  than  Mr.  Chamberlain  or  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  ;  in  dialectical  fence  he  was  inferior  to  Mr, 
Balfour — ^the  greatest  master  of  dialectic  I  ever  listened  to ; 
and  as  a  debater  I  never  thought  him  the  equal  either  of  Mr. 
Bonar  Law  or — at  his  best — of  Mr.  Churchill.  In  pure 
literary  eloquence,  however,  his  only  rival  among  contem¬ 
poraries  was  Lord  Rosebery.  Both  were  at  their  best  in 
addressing  an  academic  audience,  and  there  Asquith  had  the 
advantage  of  greatly  superior  scholarship.  But  it  was  the 
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scholarship  not  of  a  Jebb  or  a  Conington,  but  of  a  publicist 
to  whom  scholarship  is  a  means,  not  an  end.  He  got  his  two 
Firsts  and  a  Fellowship,  taking  these  academic  honours  in 
his  stride,  but  from  the  first  he  was  evidently  destined  not  for 
the  Academy  but  for  the  Forum. 

From  his  brilliant  successes  at  Oxford  he  went  to  the  Bar ; 
and  there  for  ten  years  he  was  practically  briefless.  Yet  on 
very  slender  resources  he  married,  and,  despite  poverty,  found 
in  wife  and  children  great  happiness.  He  had  only  jujt 
begun  to  earn  money  at  the  Bar  when  at  the  Election  of  1886 
he  was  returned  to  the  House  of  Commons  as  Member  for 
East  Fife. 

The  plunge  thus  made  was  eminently  characteristic  of  the 
man.  For  a  yoimg  man,  without  means  or  connections,  a 
junior  barrister  only  just  beginning  to  get  practice,  a  married 
man  with  an  increasing  family,  to  go  into  Parliament  might 
seem  to  anyone  the  height  of  recklessness.  Asquith  was  the 
reverse  of  reckless,  but  he  mingled,  as  already  hinted,  adven¬ 
turousness  with  caution.  Above  all,  however,  he  was,  though 
devoid  of  vanity,  sturdily  self-confident.  He  was  conscious 
of  great  powers,  he  had  a  sane  mind  in  an  exceptionally  healthy 
body,  he  was  convinced  that  politics  was  his  destined  sphere 
of  activity,  and  he  had  no  misgivings  as  to  success. 

Success  came  even  more  rapidly  than  in  his  most  sanguine 
moments  he  could  have  anticipated.  It  was  remarked  that  his 
maiden  speech,  unlike  that  of  many  young  Oxford  orators, 
smacked  not  of  Balliol  and  the  Union,  but  had  the  unmistak¬ 
able  touch  of  the  “  Front  Bench  ”  manner.  Within  six  years 
of  its  delivery  he  was  a  Secretary  of  State. 

As  Home  Secretary  the  young  Minister  (he  was  barely  forty) 
gave  a  taste  of  his  quality  by  his  firm  but  tactful  handling  of  the 
difficult  question  of  Trafalgar  Square  demonstrations,  by  his 
studiously  “  correct  ”  attitude  towards  the  Featherstone  rioters, 
and  most  of  all  by  his  stern  and  uncompromising  refusal  to 
remit  the  death  penalty  in  the  case  of  the  Phoenix  Park  mur¬ 
derers.  Nor  did  he  disappoint  the  hopes  of  his  most  ardent 
admirers  either  in  pilotage  of  Bills  through  Parliament,  or  in 
his  administrative  work  at  the  Home  Office. 
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His  first  spell  of  office  was,  however,  brief.  It  ended  with 
the  fall  of  the  Rosebery  Ministry  in  1895. 
years  Asquith  was  in  opposition.  Liberalism  had  fallen  on 
evil  days.  The  retirement  of  Mr.  Gladstone  ;  the  disgrace  and 
death  of  Parnell ;  the  bitter  feud  between  Lord  Rosebery  and 
Sir  William  Harcourt ;  the  exuberant  Imperialism  culminating 
in  the  Imperial  Conference  and  the  Jubilee  of  1897  ;  the 
fissure  in  the  Liberal  ranks  caused  by  the  Boer  War ;  Lord 
Salisbury’s  firm  handling  of  foreign  affairs  ;  Mr.  Chamber¬ 
lain’s  increasing  repute  as  the  Prophet  of  the  New  Imperialism 
— all  these  things  seemed  likely  to  condemn  the  divided  and 
leaderless  Liberal  Party  to  perpetual  political  exile. 

It  was,  in  fact,  on  the  eve  of  a  prolonged,  if  precarious, 
tenure  of  office.  After  the  death  of  Queen  Victoria  (1901),  the 
retirement  of  Lord  Salisbury  and  the  close  of  the  Boer  War 
(1902)  there  was  a  swift  reaction  in  politics.  Mr.  Balfour, 
whose  brilliant  success  as  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  had 
secured  him  the  leadership  of  the  House  of  Commons,  proved 
an  indifferent  successor  to  his  uncle  as  Prime  Minister.  The 
Unionist  Party  split  hopelessly  on  the  fiscal  question ;  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  together  with  that  of  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  and  other  Unionist  Free  Traders,  fatally 
weakened  the  Ministry  ;  not  even  Lord  Lansdowne’s  brilliant 
success  at  the  Foreign  Office  could  save  it,  and  at  the  General 
Election  in  January,  1906,  the  Tory  Party  was  shattered. 

In  the  new  Ministry  Asquith  became  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  with  a  prospect  of  early  succession  to  the  first 
place.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  looms  large  in  the 
public  eye,  but  among  the  higher  posts  his  is  by  no  means 
(thanks  to  an  exceptionally  able  permanent  staff)  the  most 
exacting.  Nor  had  Asquith  any  special  aptitude  for  the  office. 
His  three  Budget  statements  were,  needless  to  say,  models  of 
lucidity,  and  his  Estimates  were  the  last  to  show  any  trace  of 
the  Victorian  virtue  of  economy.  But  his  financial  policy  was, 
in  my  judgment,  vitiated  by  two  grave  faults  which  have 
produced  disastrous  consequences.  The  first  was  putting  his 
scheme  for  Old  Age  Pensions  upon  a  non-contributory  basis  ; 
the  second,  for  which  he  found  justification  in  his  master, 
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J.  S.  Mill,  was  the  mischievous  differentiation  for  purposes 
of  property  tax  between  “  earned  **  and  “  unearned  ”  incomes. 
On  both  points  opinion  is  still,  of  course,  sharply  divided,  but 
it  will  hardly  be  denied  by  anyone  who  has  given  serious 
thought  to  problems  of  national  expenditure  that  both  decisions 
have  opened  the  door  to  developments  which  their  author 
would  have  been  quick  to  deplore.  In  post-war  days  Lord 
Oxford  displayed  grave  concern  about  public  finance,  and 
proved  himself  a  searching  critic  of  the  gross  extravagance  in 
which  all  parties  indulged. 

Early  in  1908  Asquith  was  called  from  the  Treasury  to  the 
Premiership.  His  own  inclination  was,  like  Mr.  Gladstone,  to 
double  the  posts  of  Premier  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ; 
but  King  Edward  demurred  to  the  arrangement,  and,  in  an  evil 
hour  for  his  own  fortunes  and  his  country’s,  Asquith  entrusted 
the  Treasury  to  a  man  whose  genius  did  not  lie  in  the  realm  of 
finance.  On  this  appointment  there  is  not  a  word  of  comment 
in  the  Biography,  nor  is  it  so  much  as  mentioned  in  his 
Memories.  But  silence  is  sometimes  more  eloquent  than 
words. 

The  sequel  is  too  familiar  to  require  more  than  a  passing 
reference.  The  “  People’s  Budget  ”  of  1909  precipitated  a  con¬ 
flict  between  the  two  Houses.  That  conflict  had  been  impending 
ever  since  Mr.  Gladstone,  exasperated  by  the  rejection  of  his 
second  Home  Rule  Bill  and  the  emasculation  of  the  Employers’ 
Liability  Bill,  had  declared  war  on  the  Lords  in  1894.  The 
policy  of  emasculation  suspended  during  the  decade  of  Unionist 
government  (1895-1905)  was  resumed  when  the  Radicals 
returned  to  power,  and  reached  a  climax  when  the  Lords 
rejected  the  Finance  Bill  of  1909. 

On  fiscal  grounds  the  action  of  the  Upper  House  was  amply 
vindicated.  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  new  duties  never  produced 
a  net  revenue.  The  political  strategy  of  the  Lords  was  more 
questionable.  In  the  two  elections  of  1910  the  representation 
of  the  Radicals  and  their  Socialist  allies  was  reduced  from 
430  to  314,  Tories  and  Radicals  being  returned  in  practically 
equal  numbers  ;  the  Irish  Nationalists,  over  80  strong,  held 
the  balance.  With  the  details  of  the  struggle  that  ensued  I 
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have  dealt  elsewhere.*  It  must  suffice  here  to  say  that  in 
order  to  save  the  Crown  from  the  humiliation  of  creating,  and 
themselves  from  the  affront  of  receiving,  a  huge  batch  of  new 
Peers,  the  House  of  Lords  ultimately  gave  way,  and  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  Bill  was  placed  upon  the  Statute  Book.  The  Bill  was 
carefully  drafted  and  the  Act  has  proved  less  terrible  in 
practice  than  it  appeared  in  prospect,  but  as  to  the  means  taken 
to  procure  its  enactment  the  less  said  the  better.  The  story 
as  told  in  the  Biography  corresponds  very  closely,  in  the  main 
with  the  account  which  may  be  read  in  the  work  referred  to. 
But  the  Biography  (naturally  enough)  does  not  quote  Lord 
Crewe’s  admission  in  the  historic  debate  of  August  8th,  1911, 
that  to  him  the  whole  business  was  “  odious  ”  ;  nor  Lord 
Rosebery’s  pointed  reference  to  something,  not  more  precisely 
specified,  as  having  given  “  an  unpleasant  savour  to  the  whole 
of  this  transaction.”  Least  of  all  does  it  quote  the  words  Used 
by  Lord  St.  Aldwyn,  in  the  course  of  the  most  searching 
speech  in  the  course  of  the  whole  debate  (August  9th).  “  We 
have  not  the  whole  case  before  us.”  But  this  matter,  pertinent 
as  it  is  to  any  estimate  of  Asquith’s  statesmanship,  must  not 
further  detain  us.  The  curious  may  refer  to  an  article  which  at 
the  time  I  contributed  to  this  Review.]  The  Biography  does 
not  add  much  to  what  was  then  known  save  that  it  prints  (with 
questionable  propriety)  a  list  of  those  ”  whom  or  some  of  whom 
it  was  proposed  to  approach  ”  with  the  offer  of  a  Peerage, 
should  a  wholesale  creation  have  become  necessary.  The  list 
contains  250  names.  Had  the  Die-Hards  prevailed,  would  that 
number  have  sufficed  ? 

The  Parliament  Bill  was  not  the  only  issue  at  stake.  For 
their  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  the  Asquith  Ministry 
was  dependent  on  Irish  Nationalists.  The  latter  now  claimed 
their  reward.  The  curtailment  of  the  Lords*  “  Veto  ”  opened 
the  way  to  Home  Rule.  Before  the  Home  Rule  Bill  reached 
the  Statute  Book  Ulster  was  brought  to  the  verge  of  rebellion  ; 
but  before  the  issue  was  actually  joined  Great  Britain  was  at 
war  with  Germany. 

*  Second  Chambers.  2nd  Edition,  pp.  I75-X97.  1927.  Clarendon  Press. 

t  The  King  and  the  Crisis.  Fortnightly  Review  for  September,  1911. 
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Few  statesmen  can  ever  have  carried  a  heavier  load  of 
responsibility  than  did  Mr.  Asquith  between  1908  and  1916. 
Yet  each  succeeding  crisis  was  faced  with  calm  courage  and 
unruffled  serenity.  Nor  could  anyone,  however  keenly  opposed 
(as  I  was)  to  his  domestic  policy,  fail  to  be  impressed  by  his 
consistent  exhibition  of  those  qualities.  Perhaps  he  never 
exhibited  them  more  conspicuously  than  on  the  day  when  in 
the  midst  of  the  “  Curragh  incident  ”  (March,  1914)  he  an¬ 
nounced  to  a  House  tense  with  expectation,  not  the  Dissolution, 
hoped  for  by  his  opponents  but  dreaded  by  his  supporters,  but 
his  decision  to  assume  the  office  (just  vacated  by  General 
Seely)  of  Secretary  of  State  for  War  !  Never  can  anyone  who 
witnessed  the  scene  forget  it — Asquith *s  dramatic  pause  in  the 
middle  of  the  sentence  in  which  the  decision  was  announced, 
and  the  wild  ebullition  of  enthusiasm  with  which  his  followers 
greeted  it.  Having  made  his  announcement  Asquith,  amid 
another  demonstration,  immediately  walked  out  of  the  House 
of  which,  by  the  acceptance  of  his  new  office,  he  had  ceased 
to  be  a  Member. 

He  was  re-elected,  of  course,  without  a  contest,  and  was  at 
the  War  Office  when  the  Great  War  actually  broke  out. 

That  war  had  been  imminent  ever  since  the  Balkan  crisis  of 
1908  and  might,  as  the  inner  Cabinet  well  knew,  have  come 
at  any  moment.  Yet  neither  the  terrible  strain  imposed  upon 
him  by  that  knowledge,  nor  the  accumulations  of  domestic 
difficulties,  sufficed  to  break  down  the  outward  serenity  of  the 
Prime  Minister.  When  the  crisis  actually  came,  his  own  mind 
was  quickly  made  up  ;  the  position  was  formulated  with 
characteristic  clarity  and  precision  under  six  heads,  and  having 
thus  formulated  it  he  went  straight  on,  with  a  conscience  clear 
and  a  mind  unclouded  by  doubt. 

Whether,  knowing  all  that  he  did,  he  is  to  be  blamed  for 
inadequate  preparation — for  procrastination — is  a  question  which 
impartial  History  must  ultimately  answer.  But  the  credit  of 
a  remarkable  achievement  cannot  be  denied  to  him.  With  the 
invaluable  support  of  Lord  Haldane,  Lord  Grey  of  Fallodon 
and  Mr.  Churchill  he  carried  with  him  a  (practically)  united 
Cabinet,  a  united  Parliament,  a  united  nation  into  the  greatest 
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struggle  in  which  this  country  was  ever  engaged.  His  own 
apologia  has  been  already  given  to  the  world  in  The  Genesis 
of  the  War,  The  Biography  does  little  more  than  summarize  it. 

As  regards  Asquith’s  part  in  the  great  drama,  one  or  two 
things  can  be  said  without  any  fear  that  the  judgment  will  be 
reversed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Historical  Appeal.  The 
first  and  perhaps  the  greatest  service  he  performed  was  to  put 
the  case  for  his  country  before  his  countrymen  and  before  the 
world  with  dignity  and  restraint,  without  exaggeration  but 
with  unanswerable  force  and  incomparable  lucidity.  His 
second  was  to  give  steady  support  to  Lord  Kitchener  at  the 
War  Office,  and  to  the  sailors  and  soldiers  who  had  to  fight  the 
battle  on  sea  and  land.  Their  testimony  to  Asquith’s  loyal 
and  unwavering  support  is,  I  believe,  unanimous,  and  the 
importance  of  it  (particularly  in  view  of  what  happened  after 
his  supersession)  cannot  be  overrated.  Moreover,  he  sus¬ 
tained  the  overwhelming  load  of  responsibility  laid  upon  him 
with  unbroken  courage  and  with  a  calm  serenity,  in  face  of 
reverses,  which  many  people  mistook  for  indolence  and  even 
indifference,  and  his  patience  under  criticism,  the  imperturb¬ 
ability  with  which  he  met  personal  attacks,  was  little  short  of 
marvellous. 

That  by  1916  Asquith  was  more  tired  than  he  or  his  friends 
realized  is  probably  the  case.  That  a  change  in  the  supreme 
direction  of  affairs  was  overdue  is  likely  enough.  Yet  no  one 
can  read  the  story  of  his  supersession  without  a  sense  of  shame. 
Whatever  be  the  final  estimate  of  the  end  achieved,  the  story 
of  the  means  employed  is  an  unsavoury  one,  and  no  one  can 
be  surprised  if  Mr.  Asquith’s  biographers  retell  it  with  a  bitter¬ 
ness  which  even  if  restrained  in  expression,  is  still  obviously 
intense. 

There  is,  of  course,  another  side  to  the  story  ;  there  are 
several  other  sides  ;  but  it  boots  not,  in  the  present  connexion, 
to  recall  them. 

Asquith’s  political  career  virtually  ended  in  December,  1916. 
The  fickle  goddess,  as  though  in  revenge  for  unwonted  con¬ 
stancy  through  half  a  century,  suddenly  and  irretrievably 
deserted  him.  The  last  decade  of  his  life  brought  to  a  very 
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proud  spirit  a  series  of  humiliations  which  might  well  have 
provoked  to  bitter  recriminations  any  man  less  patient,  or 
rather  less  massively  self-controlled  than  Mr.  Asquith.  His 
biographers  write  even  more  bitterly  of  the  “  Coupon  ” 
election  of  1918  than  of  the  “  intrigue  ”  of  December,  1916. 
In  view  of  Asquith’s  unexpected  rejection  at  East  Fife  that  is 
intelligible j  though,  in  my  judgment,  less  justified.  I  was 
and  am  quite  unconscious  of  any  sense  of  servility  implied  by 
acceptance  of  the  “  Coupon,”  though  I  can  understand  the 
resentment  aroused  in  “  orthodox  ”  Liberals  by  the  selection 
of  the  division*  on  the  ”  Maurice  ”  debate  as  the  dividing  line 
between  Liberal  sheep  and  Liberal  goats.  The  defection  of  the 
East  Fife  Liberals  was  a  bitter  blow  to  Asquith  ;  and  the  balm 
applied  by  Paisley  was  very  evanescent  in  its  effects,  for  at  the 
next  General  Election  Paisley  also  rejected  him.  Then  at 
last  the  broken  statesman  accepted  the  honour  which  the 
King  had  already  offered  him  and  found  refuge  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  with  an  Earldom  and  a  Knighthood  of  the  Garter. 
Such  part  as  he  played  in  the  “  Coupon  ”  Parliament  had 
brought  him  no  personal  satisfaction.  He  made  no  secret  of 
the  contempt  with  which  he  regarded  the  “  Coupon  ”  majority  ; 
nor  did  the  majority  conceal  their  lack  of  respect  for  him. 
A  general  without  any  army  is  at  best  in  a  humiliating  position. 
Asquith’s  last  years  would  have  been  happier,  had  he  taken 
his  Peerage  in  1919.  His  course  was  run.  He  had  been 
denied  the  opportunity  of  lending  a  hand  ”  at  the  Peace 
Conference,  where  his  help  might  have  proved  invaluable  ;  he 
failed  to  obtain  the  Chancellorship  of  the  University  of  Oxford 
— an  honour  he  greatly  coveted.* 

His  defeat  was  rendered  the  more  bitter  by  the  fact  that 
he  was  almost  a  “  resident  ”,  and  by  the  difficulty  encountered 
by  the  Academic  Conservatives  in  finding  a  suitable  candidate 
to  oppose  him.  Lord  Cave  was  their  ultimate  choice,  and 
proved  an  excellent  one.  But  as  an  ”  Oxford  man  ”  his  claims, 
though  high,  were  manifestly  inferior  to  Asquith’s.  Political 
feeling  was  still,  however,  running  too  strongly  against  the 

*  His  rejection  was  by  no  means  due  exclusively,  as  his  Biographers  unfairly  suggest, 
to  the  country  parsons. 
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latter  to  permit  of  his  election,  and  his  friends  were  unwise 
to  run  him. 

To  conclude.  Mr.  Spender  and  Mr.  Cyril  Asquith  have 
produced  a  book  which  as  a  contemporary  biography  could 
hardly  be  improved  upon.  Their  book  represents,  it  is  safe 
to  surmise,  the  last  word  about  Lord  Oxford  and  Asquith  as 
man,  as  friend,  as  father.  Of  its  kind  I  can  recall  nothing  more 
perfect  in  taste,  form  and  substance,  nothing  more  revealing, 
more  playful  or  more  affectionate,  than  Mr.  Cyril  Asquith’s 
“  A  Personal  Chapter.”  To  the  outside  world  Asquith  pre¬ 
sented  a  front  of  almost  impenetrable  reserve  :  men  thought 
him  cold  ;  he  was  certainly  shy,  proud  and  (on  his  son’s 
admission)  even  arrogant ;  though  not  born  in  the  purple  he 
was,  to  his  finger  tips,  an  aristocrat,  exceedingly  fastidious, 
impatient  of  anything  but  the  best,  and,  much  more  aloof  than 
any  aristocrat  in  blood.  He  was  chivalrous  to  opponents, 
loyal  to  friends  ;  he  accepted  success  with  modesty,  and  en¬ 
dured  adversity  with  a  dignity  and  magnanimity  that  was  less 
appreciated  by  those  who  had  bested  him  in  the  fight  than  it 
deserved  to  be.  His  ambition,  which  was  strong,  encountered 
no  real  obstacle.  If  it  had,  would  he  have  overcome  it  ?  The 
doubt  persists.  Perhaps  Fortune  would  not  have  deserted 
him  so  suddenly  if  his  climb  to  the  heights  of  Power  had 
been  more  arduous,  if  his  apprenticeship  to  life  and  politics 
had  been  more  prolonged,  above  all  if  he  had  mingled  more 
freely  with  the  common  herd,  and  had  thus  had  the  opportunity 
of  forming  a  more  accurate,  if  less  flattering,  estimate  of  the 
passions  and  motives  by  which  ordinary  men  are  inspired.  In 
sheer  intellect  and  in  the  sedulous  cultivation  of  high  gifts 
Asquith  has  had  no  superior  among  English  statesmen.  His 
range  of  interests  was  less  wide  than  Mr.  Gladstone’s,  but  his 
finer  scholarship  saved  him  from  the  pitfalls  into  which  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  marvellous  versatility  so  often  led  him.  Both 
were  great  lovers  of  Oxford  ;  both  were  at  home  in  academic 
society,  but  had  Asquith  followed  his  master’s  example,  and 
come  in  old  age,  to  sojourn  awhile  in  the  University,  he  would 
never  have  invited  the  contempt  with  which  Gladstone’s 
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omniscience  was  received  by  experts,  nor  on  the  other  hand 
could  he  have  evoked  the  affection  universally  bestowed 
upon  the  Old  Man  by  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 

Asquith  the  Man  has,  then,  been  revealed  to  us.  The 
full  length  portrait  which  has  now  been  painted  will  to  all 
time  stand.  Of  Asquith  the  statesman  no  more  than  an 
interim  appreciation  is,  as  yet,  possible.  His  precise  place  in 
the  history  of  English  statesmanship  only  posterity,  perhaps 
reinote  posterity,  can  assign  to  him. 


SONNET 

To-day  I  stand  beneath  a  satin  sky 
That  holds  the  blue  wind  like  a  bellying  sail 
Speeding  the  ship  of  Earth  through  space,  her  trail 
A  wake  of  milky  stars.  There  planets  lie. 

Islands  in  nothingness,  and  comets  fly 
Their  lovely  lost  hyperbolas  that  fail 
Ever  to  gain  perfection,  or  prevail 
Against  the  darkness  of  infinity. 

Yet  I,  the  accidental  passenger 

Riding  a  wind-rocked  craft  on  endless  seas. 

Protest  my  sorrows  where  the  comets  race — 
Clamour  for  love  while  cosmic  whirlwinds  stir 
The  universes,  posture  on  my  knees 
Before  the  final  dignity  of  space. 

Theodora  Hill. 


THE  WORLD  CONFERENCE 


By  George  Glasgow 

ONE’S  experience  of  diplomacy  bids  one  apply  to  im¬ 
pending  conferences  a  criterion  of  probabilities  which 
is  as  simple  as  it  is  cheerful.  Why  do  so  many  people 
believe  that  the  impending  world  conference  on  financial 
and  economic  problems  will  be  a  success  when  the  many  former 
conferences  called  for  the  like  purpose  since  1918  have  failed  ? 
Why  was  the  Genoa  Conference  of  1922  a  failure  ?  Why 
did  the  Lausanne  Conference  of  1932  succeed  in  doing  what 
every  precedent  reparation  conference  had  failed  to  do  ? 
The  answer  surely  is  that  diplomacy  by  conference  succeeds 
when  an  already  established  state  of  affairs  leaves  no  practical 
alternative. 

The  Lausanne  Conference  of  1932  succeeded  in  abolishing 
European  war  debts  only  because  the  service  of  those  debts 
had  already  ceased  to  be  met,  and,  as  everybody  knew,  would 
never  be  resumed.  The  Genoa  Conference  of  1922  was  a 
failure  because  the  rake’s  progress  of  post-war  Europe  had 
not  yet  gone  far  enough  to  create  its  own  retribution.  The 
British  Balfour  Note  of  1922  was  laughed  at,  and  the  dozen  or 
so  subsequent  reparation  conferences  in  Europe  prolonged  the 
creditors’  refusal  to  do  anything  profitable,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  United  States  was  unwilling  to  let  go  of  Great 
Britain  and  France  of  Germany. 

It  is  futile  to  criticize  either  the  United  States  or  France. 
The  relevant  fact,  now  established,  is  that  Germany  had  to 
stop  paying  before  her  creditors  could  agree  that  she  be 
allowed  to  do  so. 

If  it  be  granted  as  true  to  experience  that  the  diplomatists 
in  conference  follow  events  rather  than  produce  them,  there 
is  something  cheerful  to  contemplate  in  the  prospects  of  the 
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financial  and  economic  conference.  During  the  past  two  years 
expert  advice  has  been  given  to  the  politicians  ad  nauseam^ 
and  was  not  taken.  That  phase  is  past.  The  American 
Presidential  election  will  also  be  past.  With  unconscious 
humour  the  politicians  of  the  world  postponed  the  holding 
of  the  great  conference  until  such  time  as  a  great  democracy 
should  be  reduced  to  silence.  Indeed,  when  the  conference 
does  meet,  the  sky  will  be  mostly  clear  of  democratic  clouds. 
The  British  Government  is  safe  from  popular  vote  for  another 
four  years.  In  both  Italy  and  Germany  the  popular  vote 
has  been  stihed,  in  the  one  coimtry  by  frank  suppression,  in 
the  other  by  finesse.  In  France,  where  the  democratic 
principle  normally  prevents  any  government  from  remaining 
in  power  for  more  than  a  few  months — an  effect  which  normally 
has  something  to  be  said  for  it — the  pressure  of  financial  and 
economic  distress  has  already  robbed  democracy  of  its  main 
opportunity  for  mischief  in  the  field  of  international  finance ; 
for  there  is  no  more  reparation,  and  the  hoarded  gold  in  present 
circumstances  performs  no  function  beyond  that  of  occupying 
large  spaces  in  the  vaults  of  the  banks. 

It  therefore  seems  likely  that  the  conference  will  agree  about 
certain  things.  The  most  important  of  them,  namely  political 
debt,  happens  formally  to  be  excluded  from  the  scope  of  the 
conference  :  but  that  formality  merely  interprets  the  general 
desire  to  allow  Mr.  Hoover  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  compete 
for  votes  on  such  homely  controversial  issues  as  a  man’s  right 
to  drink  as,  when,  where  and  what  he  likes.  They  could 
hardly  compete  about  the  European  debts  owed  to  the  United 
States  ;  for  they  obviously  would  both  advocate  payment 
without  end  if  they  hoped  to  receive  many  votes.  Not  in  any 
country  do  election  candidates  win  votes  by  talking  sense. 

In  the  first  half  of  last  year  reparation  payments  were  still 
being  transferred  across  Eiuopean  frontiers  and  across  the 
Atlantic,  although  every  politician  in  the  world  knew,  because 
the  experts  had  told  him,  that  the  continuance  of  those  pay¬ 
ments  was  further  undermining  an  already  precarious  financial 
condition.  Yet  in  the  early  months  of  1931  M.  Franklin- 
Bouillon  could  win  applause  in  Paris  by  referring  to  the 
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German  request  for  a  moratorium  as  a  “  mere  pretext  ”  for 
mischief.  He  typified  a  widespread  political  insensibility  to 
the  gravity  of  what  was  taking  place.  It  was  not  until  the 
further  results  thereof  were  such  that  every  baby  in  a  per¬ 
ambulator  was  talking  about  the  financial  and  economic 
depression,  that  the  politicians  took  the  matter  seriously. 

It  may  be  thought,  as  these  lines  are  read  at  the  beginning 
of  November,  1932,  that  such  observations  are  unfair  upon  the 
politicians.  Let  the  unadorned  facts  give  their  ruling.  The 
financial  depression  began  in  1929.  The  economic  depression 
began  in  1930.  The  particular  Central  European  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  the  economic  depression  emerged  in  the  spring  of 
1931,  first  in  Austria,  then  in  Germany.  The  Hoover  mora¬ 
torium  itself — has  this  been  forgotten  ? — ^was  conceived  as  an 
emergency  expedient  to  give  time  to  the  politicians  to  save  the 
world  from  still  further  misfortune.  That  moratorium  began 
its  twelve-months’  course  on  July  ist,  1931.  During  that 
same  month  a  Seven-Power  Conference  met  in  London 
with  the  specific  object  of  devising  measures  of  common 
salvation.  It  failed  to  agree  upon  any  measure.  The  only 
practical  thing  the  representatives  of  those  seven  countries 
could  agree  to  do  was  to  invite  the  Bank  for  International 
Settlements  to  set  up  a  committee  of  representative  bankers 
to  inquire  into  the  immediate  further  credit  needs  of  Germany, 
and  to  study  the  possibilities  of  converting  a  portion  of  the 
short-term  credits  into  long-term  credits.  The  prescribed 
committee  of  experts  met  quickly  enough.  It  issued  its  report, 
the  “  Wiggin  ”  report,  in  August  1931.  It  warned  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  the  world  that  disaster  would  inevitably  result  if 
they  failed  to  rectify  the  existing  system  whereby  international 
political  debt  payments,  involving  the  transfer  of  large  sums 
across  frontiers,  were  exacted  by  creditor  countries  which 
refused  to  be  paid  in  the  only  form  in  which  payment  could 
be  made,  namely  in  goods.  That  advice,  elementary  and 
plainly  good,  was  given  to  the  governments  of  the  world  by 
their  own  banking  advisers  little  more  than  a  year  ago.  Yet 
the  governments  took  no  action.  The  warning  soon  justified 
itself.  On  September  21st  sterling  fell  from  gold.  Still  the 
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governments  took  no  action.  On  November  20th  the  German 
Government  invoked  the  suspensory  clauses  of  the  Young 
Plan  on  the  formal  ground  that  the  transfer  of  the  conditional 
annuities  could  not  be  made  after  June  30th,  1932.  The 
Bank  for  International  Settlements  therefore  convened  the 
Special  Advisory  Committee  to  make  an  investigation,  as 
prescribed  by  the  Young  Plan.  The  committee  (the  “  Lay- 
ton  *’  Committee)  issued  its  report  on  Christmas  Eve,  1931. 
It  again  warned  the  governments  of  the  further  dangers  of 
further  delay.  It  repeated  the  substance  of  the  four-months’ 
old  “  Wiggin  ”  report,  and  ended  thus  ; 


We  appeal  to  the  governments  on  whom  the  responsibility  for  action 
rests  to  permit  of  no  delay  in  coming  to  decisions  which  will  bring  an 
amelioration  of  this  grave  crisis  which  weighs  so  heavily  on  all  alike. 


Could  there  be  a  simpler  illustration  of  the  truth  that 
governments  follow  rather  than  lead  ?  This  was  less  than 
twelve  months  ago.  The  governments  were  being  coaxed, 
begged  and  nagged  into  action.  They  were  even  told  what  to 
do.  The  governments  did  then  begin  to  follow  their  leaders, 
but  how  they  did  so  is  indicated  by  a  few  curious  facts. 

By  January  2nd,  1932,  they  had  agreed  that  they  should 
meet  in  conference  at  Lausanne.  By  January  12th  they  had 
agreed  that  the  conference  should  meet  on  January  25th, 
that  is  to  say,  a  fortnight  later.  Before  the  fortnight  elapsed, 
they  quarrelled,  and  the  conference  was  cancelled.  A  month 
passed.  On  February  13th  an  official  statement  was  issued 
by  the  British  Foreign  Office  which  at  the  time  was  mainly 
interesting  because  it  announced  the  “  adjournment  ”  of  the 
urgent  Lausanne  Conference  till  June,  but  which  is  now 
doubly  interesting  because  it  accidentally  contained  the  first 
text  of  what  has  become  the  official  purpose  of  the  world 
conference  still  to  come.  It  read  thus  : 

The  Governments  of  Belgium,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Japan  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  after  having  taken  note  of  the  Basle  experts’  report,  are 
agreed  to  recommend  to  the  other  Governments  concerned  the  adjourn¬ 
ment  of  the  Lausanne  Conference  to  the  month  of  June.  The  object 
of  the  Conference  will  be  to  agree  on  a  lasting  settlement  of  the  questions 
raised  in  the  report  of  the  Basle  experts,  and  on  the  measures  necessary 
to  solve  the  other  economic  and  financial  difficulties  which  are  responsible 


for,  and  may  prolong,  the  present  world  crisis.  This  decision  has  been 
reached  by  the  above  Governments  in  the  hope  that  it  wiU  ease  the 
international  situation.” 


The  dogged  incompetence  of  high  diplomacy  is  one  of  the 
permanent  and  attractive  features  of  political  experience. 
There  are  those  who  regard  high  diplomacy  as  cynical.  There 
are  others  who  are  better  informed.  In  February,  1932, 
“  the  Governments  of  Belgium,  France,  Germany,  Italy, 
Japan  and  the  United  Kingdom  ”  publicly  announced  that  the 
object  of  the  Lausanne  Conference  would  be  “to  solve  the 
other  economic  and  financial  difficulties  which  are  responsible 
for  and  may  prolong  the  present  world  crisis  ”.  Yet  to 
everybody  except  the  politicians  it  was  as  obvious  then  as  it 
was  when  the  Lausanne  Conference  met  four  months  later 
that  the  Conference  was  not  competent  to  do  anything  of  the 
kind.  The  participation  of  the  United  States  was  indispen¬ 
sable  for  such  an  object,  and  the  United  States  was  not  a  party 
to  the  Lausanne  Conference.  The  full  irony  of  the  matter 
emerges  if  one  looks  again  at  the  first  sentence  of  the  official 
statement  above  quoted,  for  the  governments  therein  enu¬ 
merated  are  six  in  number,  and  do  not  include  the  United 
States.  It  did  not  dawn  upon  high  diplomacy  till  several 
months  later  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  convene  a  world 
conference  to  carry  out  one  of  the  officially  propagated  objects 
of  the  Lausanne  Conference.  Hence  it  is  that  the  February 
statement,  issued  as  the  text  of  the  one,  has  become  the  text 
of  the  other,  conference.  Charles  Dickens,  who  records  how 
Mr.  Winkle,  instead  of  shooting  at  the  pigeon  and  killing  the 
crow,  shot  at  the  crow  and  wounded  the  pigeon,  could  as 
appropriately  have  embodied  in  the  Pickwick  Papers  the  normal 
proceedings  of  high  diplomacy  as  of  Mr.  Pickwick  and  his 
men. 

It  was  at  the  end  of  May  that  the  first  official  news  was  made 
known  of  the  projected  world  conference.  It  was  issued  from 
Washington  on  May  31st,  thus  ; 

”  The  United  States  Government  has  responded  favourably  to  the  inquiry 
of  Great  Britain  as  to  whether  the  United  States  will  participate  in  an 
international  economic  conference  to  consider  methods  for  the  stabilisation 
of  world  commodity  prices.  .  . 
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The  consideration  that  gave  rise  to  the  British  proposal 
was  that  by  its  terms  of  reference  (as  the  diplomatists  now 
saw  was  inevitable)  the  “  Lausanne  ”  Conference  would  be 
divided  into  two  parts  :  the  business  of  the  first  being  to 
discuss  reparation,  and  of  the  second  to  discuss  measures  for 
solving  “  the  economic  and  financial  problems,  etc.”  As  it 
was  probable  that  the  United  States  would  not  send  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  the  “  second  part  ”  of  the  Lausanne  Conference, 
and  as  the  business  could  not  be  done  without  the  United  States 
the  British  Government  excellently  suggested  that  a  separate 
Conference  be  held. 

The  initial  exchanges  between  London  and  Washington 
on  that  matter  were  informal  and  verbal.  They  were  also  a 
little  muddled.  On  June  2nd,  for  example,  it  was  put  about 
by  the  official  spokesman  in  Washington  that  the  United 
States  Government  was  wholly  willing  to  take  part  in  a  second 
phase  ”  or  an  ”  adjourned  meeting  ”  of  the  Lausanne  Confer¬ 
ence  on  two  conditions  :  one,  that  the  meeting  be  held  else¬ 
where  than  in  Lausanne  ;  two,  that  the  subject  of  war  debts 
and  reparations  be  excluded  from  the  agenda.  Did  the 
United  States  Government  contemplate  a  discussion  on  the 
elementary  causes  of  world  distress,  while  stipulating  that  the 
most  obvious  elementary  cause  be  ignored  ?  The  answer  is, 
of  course,  that  there  was  going  to  be  an  election. 

Of  political  gaffe  there  is  no  end.  The  conference  will 
necessarily  register  the  breakdown  of  the  post-war  attempt 
to  pervert  the  famous  dictum  of  Clausewitz  and  to  keep  the 
war  going  by  political  means.  Its  chief  business  will  therefore 
be  to  accept  the  fact  that  political  war  debts  are  dead,  and  its 
second  to  attempt  some  arrangement  about  tariffs  such  as 
will  help,  not  hinder,  international  trade.  Yet,  on  the  basis 
of  the  pre-election  official  policy  of  Washington,  the  subjects 
of  reparation,  war  debts  and  tariffs  are  specifically  excluded  from 
the  agenda  of  the  conference.  Senator  Borah,  who  has  said 
many  good  things  in  the  past  few  months,  has  observed  that 
such  an  exclusion  suggests  Hamlet  without  the  Prince  of 
Denmark.  Those  who  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  hesitate 
to  mention  the  words  “  war  debts  ”  before  the  Presidential 
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election  takes  place,  need  only  quote  Senator  Borah  for  their 
comfort. 

No  sooner  was  the  Lausanne  Conference  over  than  a  deputa¬ 
tion  from  Congress  to  the  White  House  intimidated  Mr. 
Hoover  into  issuing  a  semi-official  statement  to  the  effect 
that  the  United  States  would  not  cancel  the  debts  owed  to 
her.  When  the  conference  meets  the  United  States  will  of 
course  cancel  the  debts  owed  to  her,  as  France  cancelled 
German  reparation.  The  analogy  is  complete,  for  before  the 
Lausanne  Conference  met  the  semi-official  French  spokesmen 
stoutly  affirmed  their  resolution  not  to  do  what  they  proceeded 
to  do  when  the  conference  did  meet. 

For  nearly  three  years  the  world  has  been  lectured  by  its 
prominent  men — financiers,  economists,  bankers,  business 
men  and  even  politicians — on  the  need  of  common  action. 
The  substance  of  every  successive  warning  has  been  known 
in  advance  and  by  heart.  Mr.  MacDonald  on  June  i6th, 
when  he  opened  the  Lausanne  Conference,  repeated  it,  but 
contrived  to  make  it  sound  new,  and  to  give  it  a  special  relevance 
to  the  world  conference  still  to  come.  He  recalled  the  Geneva 
statistics  which  had  established  the  fact  that  in  1932  the  world’s 
trade  was  only  half.  “  perhaps  less  than  half  ”  of  what  it  was  in 
the  first  quarter  of  1929 ;  that  between  20,000,000  and 
25,000,000  people  in  the  world  could  not  be  given  work,  a 
figure  more  than  twice  as  big  as  the  corresponding  figure  of 
1929.  For  the  nth  time  he  pleaded  that  in  face  of  so  great  a 
disaster  as  that  which  threatened  the  whole  world  and  the 
whole  “  system  ”  of  the  world,  there  could  be  no  separate 
existence  for  France,  Italy,  Germany  or  the  United  States. 

None  of  us  [he  said]  can  stay  out  of  the  work  of  reconstruction  and 
restoration,  because  none  of  us  can  stay  out  of  the  miseries  which  are 
gathering  about  us.  If  it  is  proved  here  or  elsewhere  subsequently  that 
we  have  been  pursuing  policies  in  violation  of  the  simplest  of  the  economic 
laws  which  govern  the  prosperity  of  States,  of  the  necessary  flow  of  inter¬ 
national  exchange,  of  the  maintenance  of  economic  price,  and  of  the 
ability  of  consumers  to  consume,  then  surely  every  prompting  of  wisdom 
and  conunon  sense  compels  us  to  return  to  better  ways  without  delay 
and  pay  the  temporary  price  which  such  a  return  will  exact  from  us. 
I  believe  it  can  ^  done  if  we  would  have  the  clearness  of  vision  and 
steadiness  of  nerve  to  do  it. 
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Why  it  should  need  either  clearness  of  vision  or  steadiness 
of  nerve  to  do  a  simple,  obvious  thing  which  clamoured  to  be 
done,  and  which  would  benefit  everybody  concerned,  would  be 
a  difficult  question  in  any  sphere  of  life  except  politics.  In 
politics  a  slight  show  of  commonsense  marks  a  man  a  hero. 

After  quoting  the  experts’  recommendations  (this  also  for 
the  nth  time)  Mr.  MacDonald  boldly  offered  a  formula  whereby 
the  contractual  engagements  could  be  abrogated  without 
offence  to  the  dignity  of  contract. 

Engagements  [he  said]  solemnly  entered  into  cannot  be  set  aside  by 
unilateral  repudiation.  But  that  carries  with  it  a  corollary,  and  that 
corollary  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  recognition  of  the  principle — 
namely,  if  default  is  to  be  avoided  engagements  which  have  bwn  proved 
incapable  of  fulfilment  should  be  revised  by  agreement.  Both  sides  to 
all  agreements  must  ever  be  ready  to  face  facts.  And  among  the  facts 
which  we  have  to  consider  are  not  only  that  the  plans  hitherto  formulated 
impose  impossible  burdens,  but  whether  and  how  they  have  contributed 
by  their  economic,  financial,  and  commercial  unsoundness  to  the  economic 
state  in  which  the  world  now  finds  itself. 

Before  he  sat  down  he  rounded  off  the  agenda  by  repeating 
the  axiom  that  a  European  adjustment  of  debts  was  impossible 
without  an  American  counterpart. 

If  we  are  to  do  this,  Europe  cannot  act  alone.  At  no  time  has  that 
simple  commonplace,  used  too  much  for  peroration  purposes,  the  unity 
of  mankind,  carried  with  it  a  more  severely  practical  meaning  than 
to-day,  and  we  must  all  be  gratified  that  after  the  present  phase  is  over 
the  United  States  has  encouraged  us  to  believe  that  it  will  co-operate  in 
the  examination  of  at  any  rate  some  of  the  wider  problems,  and  join 
with  us  in  devising  a  policy  for  the  encouragement  of  trade  and  the 
enrichment  of  the  nations. 

It  was  Annexe  V  of  the  Lausanne  Convention  that  specified 
the  formal  agenda  of  the  work  reserved  for  the  World  Con¬ 
ference.  A  list  is  there  given  of  what  the  Lausanne  Powers 
regarded  as  the  main  items  of  the  “measures  necessary  to  solve 
the  other  economic  and  financial  difficulties  which  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  or  may  prolong  the  present  world  crisis.”  They 
are  thus  set  out : 

“  (a)  Financial  questions :  Monetary  and  credit  policy ;  exchange 
difii(^ties;  the  level  of  prices;  the  movement  of  capital. 

“  (6)  The  economic  question  :  Improved  conditions  of  production  and 
interchange,  with  particular  attention  to  tariff  policy ;  prohibition  and 
restriction  of  importation  and  exportation,  quotas,  and  other  barriers 
of  trade;  producers’  agreements. 
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The  conference  emphasizes  in  particular  the  necessity  of  restoring  the 
currencies  on  a  healthy  basis  and  of  thereby  making  it  possible  to  abolish 
measures  of  exchange  control  and  to  remove  transfer  difficulties.  Further, 
the  conference  is  impressed  with  the  vital  need  of  facilitating  the  revival 
of  international  trade. 

The  Lausanne  Convention,  moreover,  fashioned  the 
machinery  for  bringing  the  world  into  conference.  It  decided 
to  invite  the  League  of  Nations  to  convoke  a  conference  on 
monetary  and  economic  questions  at  a  date  and  at  a  place 
unspecified  ;  and  decided  further  to  “  entrust  the  preliminary 
examination  of  these  complex  questions  ”  to  a  committee  to 
be  constituted  by  two  experts  each  from  Belgium,  France, 
Germany,  Italy  and  the  United  Kingdom.  One  of  the  two 
experts  was  to  be  qualified  to  deal  with  economic  questions, 
the  other  to  deal  with  financial  questions.  In  addition  it  was 
decided  that  the  United  States  should  be  invited  to  send  two 
representatives,  the  one  economic,  the  other  financial ;  that 
the  League  of  Nations  should  be  invited  to  send  three  repre¬ 
sentatives  qualified  by  their  economic  competence  and  the 
Bank  for  International  Settlements  two  representatives,  both 
for  the  financial  side  of  the  work. 

The  famous  “  gentlemen’s  agreement  ”  which  was  reached 
at  Lausanne,  but  the  text  of  which  was  not  published  till 
July  14th,  was  in  effect  the  method  adopted  for  suspending 
action  during  the  American  Presidential  election  campaign. 
Its  real  point  was  that  the  creditor  Powers  had  reached  an 
understanding  among  themselves  that  the  Lausanne  Treaty  be 
not  ratified  until  a  satisfactory  debt  settlement  had  been 
reached  with  the  United  States.  They  had  held  “  conversa¬ 
tions  ”,  and  those  conversations  had  been  recorded,  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  common  policy  in  that  sense.  What  exactly  those  Powers 
agreed  therein  was  that,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  later  put  it  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  “  ratification  would  not  be  possible 
until  they  had  seen  that  they  could  fit  their  Treaty  into  a 
world  settlement.”  He  went  on  frankly  to  explain  what  that 
virtual  reservation  meant.  As  it  was  not  possible,  he  said, 
to  make  an  arrangement  with  America  at  that  moment,  the 
European  creditor  countries  ”  had  to  postpone  ratification  until 
they  knew  what  it  was  possible  to  do  with  that  country.” 
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Legally,  he  admitted,  if  no  satisfactory  agreement  could  be 
reached  with  the  United  States  about  the  European  debts,  the 
Lausanne  Treaty  would  not  be  ratified  at  all,  and  the  Young 
Plan  would  resume  its  sway.  He  added  that  he  wished  to 
make  it  perfectly  clear  that,  although  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
that  they  should  contemplate  the  possibility  of  that  situation, 
they  were  not — and  he  thought  he  might  say  that  none  of  the 
Powers  were — expecting  that  that  was  going  to  be  the  outcome, 
and  that,  as  they  had  “  followed  the  advice  that  was  given 
to  them  by  the  United  States,  having  shown  that  they  could 
harmonize  their  differences  and  could  come  to  an  arrangement 
which,  so  far  as  they  were  concerned,  was  one  of  general 
agreement,  America  was  never  going  to  refuse  to  play  her 
part  in  a  world  settlement  which  must  benefit  her,  and  that 
they  could  count  on  her  ready  and  willing  co-operation  when 
the  proper  moment  arrived.” 

I  Ever  since  the  United  States  Congress,  thirteen  years  ago, 
deserted  Mr.  Wilson  and  seceded  from  Versailles,  there  has 
been  a  working  hypothesis  among  the  European  politicians 
that  the  United  States  must  be  approached  timidly,  must  be 
humoured,  coaxed  and  flattered,  but  not  openly  criticized 
or  invited  to  do  anything  good.  That  policy  has  hardly 
connoted  a  genuine  respect  for  the  United  States.  The 
thirteen  years  of  practical  results  have  suggested  that  it  was 
also  futile  as  a  technique.  But  that  era  also  is  past.  When  the 
November  election  has  safely  passed  over  the  United  States, 
it  will  no  doubt  be  found  that  there  will  no  longer  be  any 
need  for  tact. 

The  international  situation  that  now  meets  the  eye  in  some 
way  recalls  the  situation  of  April  and  May,  1922.  At  Genoa 
ten  years  ago  there  assembled  a  great  international  conference. 
It  met  in  the  slump  conditions  that  had  started  in  1920.  Its 
object  was  to  consider  ways  and  means  of  removing  the  then 
prominent  political,  economic  and  financial  obstacles  to  world 
prosperity.  So  far  as  finance  and  economics  were  concerned, 
a  series  of  resolutions  were  passed  which  embodied  an  ex¬ 
cellent  doctrine ;  but  which  thereafter  were  all  steadily  and 
totally  ignored  by  the  Governments  whose  delegates  had 
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framed  them.  The  main  political  question  was  whether  the 
countries  which  regarded  themselves  as  respectable  should 
enter  into  relations  with  Russia.  The  respectable  countries 
could  not  agree  among  themselves  ;  but  Germany  made  a 
separate  treaty  with  Russia  (the  Rapallo  Treaty,  signed  on 
April  1 6th)  whereby  those  two  countries  agreed  that  they  should 
do  on  their  own  account  what  the  other  countries  could  not 
agree  to  do  on  any  account.  They  cancelled  each  other’s 
political  debts  and  restarted  diplomatic  relations.  The  in¬ 
teresting  reflection  is  that  in  spite  of  the  discord,  political, 
economic  and  financial,  which  was  the  only  practical  result 
achieved  by  the  thirty-odd  Governments  after  six  weeks  of 
conference  at  Genoa,  the  world  blandly  began  a  boom  period 
in  finance  and  economics  which  was  destined  to  last  six  years. 
The  politicians,  who  had  quarrelled  with  each  other  instead  of 
helping  each  other,  certainly  did  not  produce  the  boom  ; 
but  they  could  not  prevent  it.  The  United  States  was  not 
represented  at  Genoa  ;  but  the  United  States  was  not  promi¬ 
nently  concerned  in  the  1920-2  slump  or  its  problems. 

In  1932  the  forces  of  world  diplomacy,  including  those 
of  the  United  States,  are  massing  for  another  great  conference 
of  which  the  object  will  be  to  agree  about  doing  what  obviously 
needs  to  be  done  in  the  common  interest :  item,  the  all¬ 
round  cancellation  of  political  war  debt ;  the  institution  of  a 
system  of  co-operation  between  the  chief  Central  Banks  of  the 
world,  whereby  gold  shall  be  given  a  chance  of  performing  its 
appointed  function  as  a  standard  of  exchange  ;  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  a  tariff  war  in  which  the  countries  kill^each  other’s 
trade. 

Will  the  conference  succeed  ?  Perhaps  not  in  the  matter 
of  tariffs,  which,  like  war,  seem  to  be  a  permanent  means  of 
human  purgation  by  suffering.  But  in  the  matter  of  monetary 
gold,  success,  it  seems,  is  likely  because  the  history  of  the 
past  twelve  months  has  proved  (if  proof  were  needed)  that  the 
breakdown  of  the  gold  standard  machinery  is  more  harmful 
to  the  gold  hoarding  countries  than  to  the  others.  In  the 
matter  of  political  war  debt  success  seems  certain.  In  August, 
1922,  the  British  Government  was  merely  ahead  of  the  times 
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in  proposing  all-round  cancellation.  In  1932  the  deed  has 
been  done  of  its  own  inevitability. 

So  far  as  Great  Britain  is  concerned,  there  is  at  work  a 
factor  of  some  importance,  the  full  effect  of  which  seems 
not  to  have  been  appreciated  abroad.  The  only  reason  why 
the  government  allowed  September  15th,  1932,  to  pass  without 
giving  notice  to  Washington  that  the  payment  on  account  of 
principal  due  on  December  15th  would  be  postponed,  was  that 
the  American  Presidential  election  had  not  yet  been  held. 
It  is  a  matter  of  simple  arithmetic  and  simple  politics  to 
understand  that  it  will  be  unpractical  for  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  to  make  any  of  the  payments  due  in  December.  The 
Balfour  principle  is  not  the  decisive  thing.  What  is  decisive 
is  the  British  War  Loan  Conversion  scheme  which  will  be 
completed  at  the  end  of  November.  The  figures  tell  their  own 
tale.  The  sums  theoretically  due  from  Great  Britain  to  the 
United  States  in  December  next  are  $30,000,000  (over 
£6,000,000  at  par)  on  account  of  principal,  and  $65,500,000 
(over  £13 ,000,000)  on  account  of  interest.  The  total  amount  at 
par  is  over  £19,000,000.  In  the  present  state  of  the  exhange 
the  actual  amount  that  would  have  to  be  paid  would  be  some¬ 
thing  near  £29,000,000.  That  amount  would  fall  upon  next 
April’s  Budget. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  precise  effect  of  the  Conversion 
scheme  on  the  same  Budget  will  be  as  follows.  The  financial 
year  ends  on  March  31st.  Therefore  the  saving  of  interest 
due  to  the  converted  rate  will  be  effected  during  only  the  last 
four  months  of  the  financial  year,  for  the  new  loan  dates  from 
December  ist.  Now,  in  a  full  year  the  saving  in  interest  would 
be  £30,000,000.  One  third  of  that  (that  is  for  a  four 
months*  period)  amounts  to  £10,000,000.  But  the  net  saving 
will  be  less  than  that  because  the  Government  will  lose  the 
Income  Tax  that  would  otherwise  be  charged  on  the  interest 
saved.  In  four  months  that  tax  would  amount  to  £2,500,000 
The  net  saving  therefore  will  be  only  £7,500,000.  But  in 
addition  the  Government  paid  a  bonus  of  i  per  cent,  to  those 
who  converted  (amounting  to  nearly  £20,000,000)  and  a 
brokerage  of  J  per  cent,  to  their  agents  (amounting  to,  say, 
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£5,000,000).  In  next  Aprirs  Budget,  therefore,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  will  lose  on  the  Conversion  scheme  £25,000,000  and  will 
gain  £7,500,000.  The  net  loss  will  be  £17,500,000.  It  is  a 
matter  of  commonsense  that  it  will  not  be  practical  for  the 
Government,  in  addition  to  incurring  such  an  immense  loss, 
to  pay  nearly  £30,000,000  to  the  United  States  when  the  appeal 
to  those  who  converted  was  that  of  a  balanced  Budget. 

The  position  that  will  arise  in  the  budget  of  March,  1934, 
assuming  that  the  standard  rate  of  Income  Tax  is  unchanged, 
will  be  that  the  Government  during  the  year  will  have  saved 
£30,000,000  less  the  tax,  £7,500,000.  That  equals  £22,500,000, 
If  one  deducts  from  the  figure  the  net  loss  carried  forward 
from  the  year  before,  it  results  that  in  the  Budget  of  March, 
1934,  the  net  benefit  from  the  Conversion  scheme  will  by  then 
have  amounted  to  only  £5,000,000  (that  is  £22,500,000  less 
£17,500,000).  It  will  not  be  till  the  Budget  of  March,  1935, 
that  the  benefit  of  the  Conversion  scheme  will  be  felt.  In 
that  Budget,  again  assuming  that  the  standard  rate  of  tax  is 
unchanged,  the  saving  will  be  £30,000,000  less  tax,  £7,500,000, 
equals  £22,500,000,  or  far  less  than  the  theoretic  amount  due 
to  the  United  States. 

Those  figures  show  how  impossible  it  will  be  for  the  British 
Government,  having  carried  through  the  Conversion  scheme, 
at  the  same  time  to  continue  paying  the  American  debt.  No 
serious  person  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic  expects  the  debt 
payments  ever  to  be  resumed.  Neither  Mr.  Mellon,  nor 
Mr.  Hoover,  nor  Mr.  Roosevelt  expect  it :  and  the  election 
will  soon  be  over. 
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By  Harold  Jenks 

IT  was  in  1929.  I  was  on  a  steamer  on  the  Volga.  What  a 
.  perfect  holiday  I  A  cabin  to  myself  with  a  bed,  not  a 
bunk :  a  writing  table  on  which  every  night  a  half-bottle 
of  wine  and  a  few  sandwiches  greeted  me  as  I  turned  in  when 
the  dawn  was  appearing,  after  long  conversations  which 
were  in  themselves  intoxicating.  Days  of  sun-bathing  on  the 
top  deck  and  nights  of  intense  discussion,  broken  by  queer 
silences  as  the  beauty  of  the  wide,  gleaming  river  hushed  our 
trivialities.  The  strangeness  of  the  surroundings,  mental  as 
well  as  physical,  banished  all  sense  of  reality,  and  with  it, 
as  in  dreams,  all  feeling  of  being  shocked  by  the  absurd  or  the 
incongruous. 

Russia  was  at  that  time  in  the  grip  of  enthusiasm  for  the 
Five  Year  Plan.  In  the  course  of  one  discussion  I  remember 
saying  “  The  Five  Year  Plan  is  the  Americanization  of  Russia. 
You  have  taken  the  outward  form  of  American  civilization, 
a  high  standard  of  material  comfort,  but  you  have  overlooked 
the  fact  that  the  American  civilization  is  the  visible  expression 
of  the  American  mentality.  Unless  you  can  adopt  this 
mentality  you  are  wasting  your  time  trying  to  copy  the  civiliza¬ 
tion  which  it  has  produced.  And  I  believe  that  if  it  were 
possible  to  throw  the  American  ‘  soul  ’  on  the  screen  like 
a  spectrum,  and  if  you  could  then  see  the  composition  of  such 
a  ‘  soul  ’,  you  would  consider  that  you  would  be  degrading 
yourselves  if  you  tried  to  substitute  the  American  ‘  soul  ’  for 
your  own.” 

During  the  past  three  years  it  has  been  interesting  to  watch 
the  Russian  mind  trying  to  be  American.  The  process  has 
given  some  of  us  who  are  interested  in  Russia  a  slight  glimpse 
of  the  Russian  mind. 
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I  used  to  get  annoyed  when  a  Russian  would  put  an  end 
to  all  argument  by  making  some  reference  to  the  Russian 
“  soul  I  would  protest  that  the  Russians  had  not  a  monopoly 
in  **  souls  But  gradually  I  began  to  realize  that  Russians 
had  an  outlook  on  life,  fundamentally  different  from  our  own. 

It  was  not  long  before  I  found  out  that  Russian  and  English 
humour  are  very  similar.  Alice-in-Wonderland  could  have 
been  written  only  by  an  Englishman  or  a  Russian.  The 
psychology  of  humour  is  still  a  mystery.  However,  there  is  a 
certain  kindliness  in  English  humour  which  is  based  on  con¬ 
fidence.  Both  the  Russians  and  the  English  do  not  mind 
being  laughed  at.  In  fact,  they  both  rather  like  being  criticized. 
You  have  only  to  pick  up  any  official  newspaper  in  Russia, 
as  the  Pravda  or  the  Izvestia^  to  notice  that  the  Russian  love 
of  self-criticism  is  not  outdone  by  that  of  any  of  the  English 
newspapers.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  only  the  Englishman 
and  the  Russian,  in  my  opinion,  have  the  true  “  superiority 
complex  ”.  To  comment  on  the  English  in  this  respect  would 
be  superfluous.  It  is  the  one  aim,  perhaps  unconscious, 
of  the  whole  scheme  of  his  education.  But  with  the  Russian 
it  would  appear  at  first  sight  as  if  this  statement  were 
incorrect. 

It  is  quite  easy  to  point  to  the  Russian’s  admiration  of 
everything  foreign  :  German  organization,  American  industry, 
English  finance.  But  this  is  admiration  of  qualities.  It  does 
not  necessarily  imply  a  respect  for  the  individual  possessing 
them.  Our  admiration  of  the  tracking  abilities  of  the  Red 
Indian  does  not  reduce  our  sense  of  superiority  over  him. 

I  remember  once  walking  at  night  by  the  side  of  a  lake 
in  deep  discussion  with  a  Russian.  (You  notice  that  most 
discussions  took  place  at  night.  A  Russian  does  not  wake 
up  till  it  gets  dark.  This  is  always  a  little  hard  on  me,  as 
I  do  my  best  work  in  the  morning.  You  see,  I  have  become 
sufficiently  “  russified  ”  to  identify  talking  with  work.)  At 
one  point  in  the  conversation  I  said,  “  In  such  a  case,  I  shoiild 
not  tolerate  orders.  I  should  revolt.”  And  the  Russian 
gave  a  characteristic  reply :  “I  thought  you  were  superior 
to  being  irritated  by  some  inferior  person  being  over  you. 
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I  should  accept  his  commands  knowing  that  they  would  not 
affect  my  inner  life.  I  should  submit,  but  have  contempt  for 
him.” 

I  think  it  is  Turgeniev  who  makes  the  remark  that  the 
foreigner  can  easily  cow  the  Russian  but  seldom,  if  ever,  gain 
his  respect.  This  attitude  accounts  for  the  innumerable  funny 
stories  in  Russia  today  caricaturing  the  Soviet  Government. 
Where  we  should  revolt  the  Russian  submits  but  tries  to  salve 
his  pride  by  making  satirical  remarks  about  his  oppressor. 
This  is  the  feminine  attitude  to  authority.  But  as  every  real 
woman  knows  in  the  bottom  of  her  soul  that  she  is  not  man’s 
equal  but  his  superior,  so  every  Russian  knows  that  he  is 
superior  to  any  foreigner.  And  it  is  waste  of  time  to  try  to 
convince  either  of  the  error  of  this  belief. 

Apart  from  humour  there  is  very  little  in  common  between 
the  Russian  and  the  Englishman.  The  latter’s  love  of  country- 
life  is  the  foundation  of  his  essentially  sane  attitude  to  life. 
The  former  thinks  that  the  peace  of  the  countryside  is  simply 
another  name  for  boredom.  I  shall  deal  later  with  the 
Russian’s  lack  of  appreciation  of  what  we  mean  by  peace. 
He  may  get  a  certain  romantic  feeling  of  being  alone  in  a  large 
town.  But  let  him  be  alone  with  nature  and  he  is  thoroughly 
uncomfortable.  His  idea  of  a  day  in  the  country,  and  he  takes 
good  care  that  it  is  not  more  than  a  day,  is  to  be  one  of  a 
large  party  which  talks  the  whole  time.  But  in  all  fairness 
I  must  admit  that  I  have  thoroughly  enjoyed  such  parties. 
On  one  occasion  I  was  out  with  a  party  of  G.P.U.  men,  the 
famous  or  notorious  political  police.  They  were  really  a 
crowd  of  good  fellows.  (Incidentally  if  you  ever  see  in  Russia 
a  well-built,  capable  looking  fellow  with  an  assured  manner, 
you  can  lay  odds  on  that  he  is  a  member  of  the  G.P.U.)  We 
were  in  a  pine  forest,  lying  on  our  backs  in  a  temperature 
of  ninety  in  the  shade.  We  had  finished  off  a  repast  of  black 
bread  and  fresh  gurkins,  quite  literally  washed  down  with 
vodka.  One  of  the  party  was  playing  an  accordion,  and  we 
sang  Russian  songs  which  are  so  thoroughly  out  of  place  in 
present  day  Russia.  Another  of  the  party  rolled  over  till  he 
lay  alongside  of  me.  He  was  a  German-Lett,  incidentally  a 
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very  capable  type.  The  vodka  had  made  him  sentimental, 
which  proved  that  he  was  not  a  Russian. 

“  Only  we  Germans  and  you  English  really  love  the  country”, 
he  whispered  confidentially.  “  We  love  sport,  shooting, 
hunting,  fishing.  See  that  fellow  ?  He  lives  with  two  other 
fellows  in  a  miserable  room  in  Moscow.  He  gets  two  hundred 
roubles  a  month.  He  was  offered  a  job  with  a  whole  flat, 
a  whole  flat,  mark  you,  and  six  hundred  roubles  a  month. 
And  he  refused.  Why  ?  Because  the  job  was  in  Siberia. 
He  must  have  his  wife,  his  theatres  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
His  wife  go  with  him  ?  You  don*t  know  Russian  women. 
What  would  you  or  I  do  ?  We  would  take  a  dog,  a  gun,  and 
a  fishing  rod  and  would  thoroughly  enjoy  ourselves.  He 
would  drink  himself  to  death  from  boredom.  No.  The 
Russians  don’t  like  the  country.  They  are  town  birds  and 
night  birds.  If  a  Russian  got  up  at  five  in  the  morning  to  go 
shooting  or  fishing  his  friends  would  think  he  had  a  screw  loose.” 

Then  he  burst  into  song  with  the  rest  of  the  party. 

But  what  about  the  peasants  ?  Russian  imigris  in  Paris  or 
Berlin  talk  a  lot  of  sentimental  nonsense  about  the  soul  of  the 
Russian  peasant.  I  have  made  a  point  of  noticing  whether 
a  peasant  in  Russia  has  any  flowers  roimd  his  hut.  Practically 
never.  Flowers  mean  work  without  any  practical  results. 
They  mean  interest  in  Nature  for  her  own  sake.  A  Russian 
peasant  does  the  minimum  of  work  to  keep  alive.  And  then 
he  lies  down  and  thinks,  or  more  often  he  simply  lies  down. 

The  Five  Year  Plan  included  the  collectivization  of  the 
individual  peasant  holdings.  In  1930  sixty  to  seventy  per  cent, 
of  the  peasant  holdings  were  turned  into  the  once  famous  but 
now  menacing  Kholkhos,  or  collective  farm.  I  do  not  agree  with 
those  who  say  that  the  unfortunate  Russian  peasant  was  forced 
willy-nilly  to  give  up  his  holding  and  throw  in  his  lot  with 
the  collective  farm.  I  believe  that  the  average  Russian  peasant 
thought  that  this  was  another  “  ninepence  for  fourpence  ” 
scheme.  The  other  fellow  would  do  all  the  work  and  he  would 
do  the  talking  on  the  committees.  This  view  is  heresy  to  those 
who  talk  about  the  Russian  peasant  being  attached  to  the  soil. 
If  the  Russian  loved  the  soil,  he  would  show  more  interest 
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in  Nature.  Wild  life,  plants  and  domestic  animals  are  merely 
means  of  existence  for  him.  The  aim  of  the  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment  to  turn  the  peasant  into  a  land  “  worker  *’  is  not  such 
a  difficult  problem  as  it  would  be  if  the  peasant  were  passionately 
attached  to  the  soil,  as  he  is  in  Western  Europe. 

At  first  sight  it  would  appear  as  if  the  Russian  were  a  social 
creature.  The  very  word  Communism  implies  this.  Now, 
there  is  a  very  curious  fact  about  the  Russian  language,  and 
the  subtleties  of  a  language  reflect  the  peculiarities  of  those 
using  it,  there  is  no  word  in  Russian  for  “  considerate  ”. 
Being  “  considerate  ”  means  that  you  realize  your  duty  to 
limit  your  personal  inclinations  in  the  interests  of  others. 
This  is  the  foundation  of  any  harmonious  society  :  rights  are 
dependent  on  duties.  Take  the  simple  fact  of  being  punctual. 
Even  if  it  should  enter  a  Russian’s  head  that  by  being  late  he 
would  put  people  to  considerable  inconvenience,  he  would  feel 
this  to  be  of  insufficient  importance  to  outweigh  his  trouble 
in  trying  to  be  punctual.  I  consider  that  the  nature  of  the 
Russian  is  definitely  anti-social.  It  is  anarchic.  The  great 
strength  of  the  Soviet  Government  is  due  to  the  illusion  the 
people  have  that  there  is  no  one  over  them.  This  idea  is 
fostered  by  the  Communist  Party.  But  you  may  object  to  this, 
pointing  out  that  the  facts  of  life  in  Russia  exclude  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  such  a  view  being  held.  I  do  not  think  that  I  am 
straining  the  truth  when  I  say  that  the  Russian  has  an  infinite 
capacity  for  not  seeing  the  things  which  he  does  not  wish  to 
notice.  We  would  call  it  self-deception.  We  all  have  it  to  a 
certain  degree.  It  is  Nature’s  anodyne  to  keep  us  going. 
Only,  the  Russian  has  it  in  larger  doses. 

If  my  contention  that  the  Russian  is  anti-social  is  correct 
then  why  has  he  embraced  Communism  ?  Because  it  means 
freedom  for  him.  But  this  freedom  is  not  that  of  the  true 
Communist,  who  believes  that  freedom  consists  in  the  indi¬ 
vidual  sinking  himself  in  the  community.  The  average 
Russian  sees  in  Communism  not  freedom  “  in  ”  the  community, 
but  freedom  “  from  ”  responsibility.  There  is  no  need  for 
him  to  take  care  for  the  morrow.  If  you  are  naturally  lazy  it 
is  preferable  to  live  under  a  system  which  provides  for  your 
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children,  allows  you  to  divorce  your  wife  and  discourages 
very  definitely  any  efforts  of  thrift.  If  this  system  would 
guarantee  me  a  bath  and  decent  food,  it  would  have  certain 
attractions  for  me.  Do  you  remember  the  certain  freedom 
which  you  felt  during  the  war  ?  There  was  no  need  to  worry 
about  clothes.  Your  uniform  solved  this  problem.  There 
was  no  need  to  make  plans  for  the  future,  as  the  future  might 
terminate  any  minute.  A  fatherly  government  would  look 
after  your  dependents  in  case  of  accident.  Now,  Communism 
has  all  these  advantages  of  war  without  the  disadvantages  of 
being  killed  or  wounded.  You  can  see  the  attraction  the  system 
has  for  the  lazy  and  inefficient.  For  this  reason  I  cannot 
imagine  counter-revolution,  implying  the  Capitalistic  system, 
making  any  headway  among  Russians.  Unless  starvation 
causes  Russia  to  abandon  Commimism,  and  this  is  possible, 
I  believe  that  the  average  Russian  prefers  Communism  with  an 
incredibly  low  standard  of  living,  to  Capitalism  with  the 
possibility  of  a  high  level  of  material  comforts. 

It  is  a  very  common  belief  that  the  Russian  is  by  nature 
religious.  I  happened  to  spend  a  fortnight  at  the  famous 
Russian  monastery  at  Petchora  in  Esthonia.  It  is  close  to  the 
Russian  frontier.  Founded  some  time  in  the  fourteenth 
century  it  has  preserved  up  to  the  present  its  mediaeval  spirit. 
There  is  no  large  town  in  the  district  and  so  the  peasants,  the 
men  with  their  beards  and  the  women  with  their  head  shawls 
are  in  keeping  with  the  ancient  setting  of  the  monastery. 

Services  are  held  at  all  times  of  the  day.  A  peasant  in 
sheep-skin  coat  and  long  felt  boots,  would  pull  up  his  sledge 
and  greet  me.  “  Tomorrow  morning  at  five  o^clock  is  a 

service  to - (Here  he  would  name  some  saint.)  Archdeacon 

Kyril  is  officiating.  You  must  come.  It’s  a  fine  service 
and  he  knows  how  to  chant.” 

And  he  would  discuss  the  service  as  a  critic  would  a  fine 
play. 

The  services  were  crowded,  irrespective  of  the  hour  of  the 
day.  They  were  glorious  spectacles.  Outside  the  deep  snow 
reflected  a  golden  glow  as  another  forced  himself  into  the 
church.  Innumerable  candles  lit  up  the  mosaic  walls,  clouded 
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by  the  smoke  from  the  incense  burners.  Priests  in  glittering 
robes  and  bejeweUed  mitres  went  through  a  stately  ritual. 
The  congregation  was  an  impassive  mass  of  unkempt  peasants 
standing  with  their  fur  caps  gripped  to  their  chests.  They 
appeared  drugged.  This  was  not  a  service.  It  was  a  wonder¬ 
ful  theatrical  appeal  to  the  senses.  In  England  most  people 
go  to  the  cinemas  for  the  same  purpose,  to  get  away  from  the 
prose  of  life  for  a  few  hours. 

And  yet  on  other  occasions  I  felt  that  for  these  people  the 
church  was  a  House  of  God,  Who  was  very  familiar  to  them. 
There  was  an  absence  of  restraint  such  as  one  has  in  his  own 
home  or  in  that  of  a  great  friend.  Quite  oblivious  to  the 
service,  some  would  wander  about,  light  a  candle  before  an 
ikon,  kneel  down  and  pray  for  a  few  moments,  then,  getting 
up,  would  force  their  way  through  the  congregation.  But 
no  one  seemed  to  think  such  conduct  strange,  least  of  all  the 
priests  who  appeared  to  move  in  a  world  remote  from  ordinary 
life. 

I  felt  during  these  services  that  for  the  Russian,  God  is  a 
Father  and  very  human.  And  my  mind  would  go  back  to  our 
Anglican  services.  For  us  He  is  the  King  of  Kings.  We  are 
on  parade,  buttons  polished  and  puttees  straight. 

After  the  service  most  of  the  peasants  adjourned  to  the  local 
pub.  Some  time  later  their  wives,  unconcerned  through  long 
practice,  would  haul  them  on  to  their  sledges  and  drive  home. 

I  think  that  for  the  Russian  there  is  no  necessary  connection 
between  religion  and  morality.  The  basis  of  religion  is  a 
personal  union  with  God.  Morality  is  a  social  code  which  is 
necessary  if  people  are  to  live  together  peaceably.  I  have 
mentioned  above  that  I  consider  the  Russian  to  be  anti-social. 
He  believes  that  his  first  duty  is  towards  himself.  This  is 
essentially  the  religious  type  whose  chief  concern  is  to  save 
his  own  soul.  The  aim  of  morality  is  to  preserve  a  given 
social  structure  in  its  existing  form.  It  is  the  cement  which 
holds  society  together. 

Now,  we  take  it  for  granted  that  the  preservation  of  society 
is  naturally  one  of  the  main  objects  of  life.  I  shall  try  to 
show  later  that  the  Russian  does  not  share  our  views  in  this 
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respect.  If  I  am  correct  in  making  this  statement,  you  will  see 
that  it  is  possible  for  a  Russian  to  be  religious  and  immoral. 
We,  on  the  other  hand,  because  of  our  conviction  that  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  society  is  of  supreme  importance,  are  apt  to  lay 
the  stress  on  morality  and  let  religion  be  merely  a  moral  code. 
Reformers  are  immoral.  They  wish  to  change  the  existing 
state  of  affairs  which  it  is  the  aim  of  morality  to  preserve. 
England  would  break  the  heart  of  any  reformer.  It  is  so 
moral. 

Communism  is  essentially  moral.  It  places  the  interests 
of  society  above  those  of  the  individual.  This  is  what  makes 
England  so  depressing  to  the  Russian,  and  the  Englishman  so 
dull.  The  latter  are  very  good  citizens,  but  very  undeveloped 
individuals.  There  are  many  more  true  Communists  in 
England,  though  they  call  themselves  Conservatives.  The 
English  are  the  only  race  which  could  make  a  success  of 
Communism,  as  they  have  had  centuries  of  training  the  in¬ 
dividual  to  subordinate  himself  to  society.  Love  of  political 
freedom  and  love  of  personal  freedom  are  incompatible.  The 
one  considers  society  to  be  of  supreme  importance  :  the 
other,  the  individual.  Lenin  knew  his  fellow-countrymen 
when  he  uttered  his  famous  dictum.  “  Give  the  Russian  sex- 
freedom  and  he  will  not  want  political  freedom.** 

The  Communist  Party  are  beginning  to  realize  that  the 
overthrow  of  the  old  regime  and  the  destruction  of  the  capi¬ 
talistic  classes  in  Russia  was  a  comparatively  simple  thing  in 
comparison  with  the  task  of  eradicating  from  the  mind  of  the 
Russian  workman  or  peasant  the  conviction  that  society  is 
opposed  to  the  individual,  restraining  him  from  doing  what  he 
wishes.  The  main  aim  of  the  Second  Five  Year  Plan  is  to 
convert  the  Russian  from  being  anti-social  into  being  a  true 
Commimist. 

Lenin  lived  sufficiently  long  with  Western  Civilization  to 
become  infected  by  the  disease  of  this  civilization,  which  is 
both  cause  and  effect  of  its  spiritual  decay  :  the  mental  disease 
of  believing  that  work  has  supreme  value  for  its  own  sake. 
Luckily  for  the  future  of  humanity,  the  Russian  is  not  obsessed 
by  this  idea.  So  there  is  no  need  to  get  alarmed  at  the  prospect 
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of  Russia  becoming  a  huge  Ford  factory,  full  of  human  ants. 
Russia  may  be  a  hive  of  industry,  but  most  of  the  bees  are 
drones. 

The  head  of  a  certain  industry  in  Russia  was  talking  to  an 
American  about  the  new  factory  which  his  department  was 
about  to  build.  He  mentioned  that  it  was  going  to  be  the 
biggest  of  its  sort  in  the  world. 

“  How  long  will  it  be  ?  ’*  asked  the  American. 

“  One  hundred  and  ten  metres.” 

“  Then  it  won’t  be  the  longest  in  the  world.  There  is  one 
in  Detroit  which  is  one  hundred  and  fifteen  metres.” 

The  architect  was  sent  for  and  given  instructions  to  alter  the 
plans  and  make  the  factory  one  hundred  and  twenty  metres. 

This  love  of  bigness  is  not  something  new.  The  Russian 
prides  himself  on  having  a  ”  large  ”  nature.  This  applies  not 
only  to  the  material  world,  but  also  to  that  of  feeling.  A 
Russian  has  a  capacity  for  forgiving  which  sometimes  makes 
us  feel  quite  small.  But  when  this  “large”  nature  is  com¬ 
bined  with  power,  as  it  is  today,  it  becomes  megalomania. 
Most  of  the  grandiose  schemes  of  the  Soviet  Government 
are  the  result  of  this  megalomania. 

You  know  the  story  about  the  prize  which  was  to  be  given 
for  the  best  account  of  the  elephant.  The  Englishman  went 
shooting  in  Africa,  the  German  studied  in  the  university  and 
the  Frenchman  visited  the  Zoo.  The  Russian,  however, 
locked  himself  in  an  attic,  drank  an  astronomical  number  of 
glasses  of  tea,  and  in  the  course  of  three  months  produced  his 
treatise  on  the  elephant.  It  contained  only  the  following 
sentence  :  “  The  Elephant.  Does  it  exist  ?  ” 

In  other  words  facts  are  not  so  strong  for  the  Russian  as 
some  theory  which  he  has  evolved  out  of  the  depths  or  mists 
of  his  own  mind.  Facts,  the  external  world,  do  not  interest  a 
Russian.  His  great  interest  is  “  man  ”.  Take  as  an  example 
the  workmen’s  club  in  Moscow.  Money  was  no  object.  The 
workmen  could  build  what  they  wanted.  So  they  built  a 
theatre  with  a  library  attached  to  it.  The  world  of  thought, 
of  emotion,  has  greater  significance  for  the  Russian  than  the 
world  of  action  or  the  world  of  external  facts.  The  intellectual 
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position  of  Communism  is  Dialectic  Materialism  :  that  the 
mind  impassively  reproduces  what  takes  place  outside  the 
mind.  And  the  joke  of  the  whole  thing  is  that  the  Russian 
is  the  last  person  in  the  world  to  be  influenced  by  facts.  His 
inner  life  is  more  real  to  him  than  the  dead  facts  of  external 
j  reality. 

I  What  I  have  written  so  far  are  merely  isolated  features 

of  the  Russian  mentality.  Are  these  simply  superficial 
peculiarities  or  are  they  the  manifestations  of  a  view  of  life, 
{fundamentally  different  from  our  own  ?  It  never  satisfied 
me  to  dismiss  the  peculiarities  of  the  Russian  as  idiosyncrasies. 
I  always  felt  that  they  were  linked  together  in  some  way.  Then 
quite  by  accident,  as  I  was  reading  an  article  by  Lenin  on  Karl 
Marx,  written  in  1914,  for  the  Granat  Encyclopeedia^  I  came 
across  the  following  phrase  in  the  section  on  “  Dialectics  ”  : 

I  “  Development,  so  to  speak,  in  spirals,  not  in  a  straight  line  : 

development  is  erratic,  catastrophic,  revolutionary.’* 

I  Here,  I  think,  is  the  key  to  the  Russian  mentality.  It  also 

solves  what  has  always  been  a  mystery  to  me  that  a  German 
1  should  be  the  prophet  of  Russian  aspirations.  Marx  putting 
down  in  black  and  white  a  theory  that  there  are  no  permanent 
facts  in  reality,  that  all  is  constant  change,  that  this  change  or 
!  development  is  not  a  steady,  unbroken,  continual  process  but 

is  due  to  destruction,  was  stating  an  intellectual  position  which 

1i  had  been  for  centuries  already  the  natural  outlook  of  the 

Russian.  For  the  West  this  idea  of  development  is  a  new 
conception  which  we  may  toy  with  intellectually  but  we  can 
never  take  it  over  and  make  it  our  view  of  reality.  For  the 
Russian  it  is  so  self-evident  that  there  is  no  point  in  stating  it. 

I  shall  now  try  to  show  how  the  Russian  idea  of  development 
as  destructive  and  erratic,  is  the  basis  of  his  view  of  reality, 

I  and  from  this  it  follows  that  his  interpretation  of  life  is  quite 
distinct  from  ours,  which  is  based  on  the  belief  that  development 
is  a  steady  unbroken  process,  a  gradual  realization  of  charac¬ 
teristics  which  are  not  new  but  have  always  existed  though 
previously  unrevealed. 

For  us  destruction  is  to  be  avoided  at  all  costs,  for  we  believe 
that  progress  is  secured  only  by  conserving  the  work  already  done. 
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We  do  not  believe  in  miracles.  Starting  from  A  to  achieve  Z, 
we  know  that  there  must  not  be  any  gap  in  the  series,  otherwise 
we  cannot  accomplish  our  aim.  For  the  Russian  to  achieve  Z, 
he  must  first  reduce  A  to  chaos.  He  must  destroy  A  because 
A  can  never,  in  his  opinion,  change  of  itself  into  B.  A  will 
always  remain  A,  a  definite  group  of  characteristics.  If  the 
unity  of  this  group  is  destroyed  then  there  is  the  possibility  of 
something  resulting  from  the  chaos.  It  is  not  necessarily  B. 
It  may  be  Q,  or  even  something  hitherto  unknown.  The 
main  thing  is  destruction,  as  this  and  this  alone  gives  the 
possibility  of  something  new  developing.  We  fear  the  un¬ 
known.  A  new  step  is  taken  only  when  we  feel  assured  that 
we  know  where  that  step  is  going  to  land  us.  The  Russian 
loves  the  unknown.  Anything  new  is  always  better  than  the 
existing.  This  love  of  the  unknown  presupposes  a  profound 
confidence  in  oneself,  and  a  belief  that  Life  is  good.  There  are 
times  when  I  feel  that  our  attitude  to  Life  is  pessimistic. 
We  fear  the  unknown  because  we  do  not  believe  that  Life  is 
good.  Our  principle  of  “  Safety  First  ”  is  a  renunciation  of 
Life.  Luckily  for  England  some  of  her  sons  did  not  have 
this  principle.  These  men  made  her  Empire. 

This  destructive  attitude  to  life  is  expressed  in  a  phrase 
which  one  often  hears  a  Russian  utter.  “  Tomorrow  I  shall 
make  a  fresh  start.”  We  do  not  willingly  abandon  all  our 
previous  efforts  in  order  to  start  something  fresh.  A  Russian 
can  abandon  a  course  of  study,  an  occupation,  or  an  intimate 
relationship,  believing  that,  having  made  a  mistake,  it  is  useless 
to  try  and  improve  it.  He  must  destroy  it  and  start  afresh. 
This  is  what  makes  us  believe  that  the  Russian  has  no  fixity 
of  purpose.  We  believe  that  we  can  improve  a  thing  or  a 
situation  by  retaining  the  best  elements  and  eradicating  the 
bad  ones.  A  Russian  does  not  believe  in  improving.  He 
believes  in  creating.  But  to  do  this  he  must  first  destroy. 

Many  observers  have  noted  that  the  Russian  has  a  fatalistic 
attitude  to  life.  But  this  is  not  the  passive  fatalism  of  the 
East,  due  to  the  belief  that  man  is  the  plaything  in  the  hands 
of  Destiny.  The  Russian  believes  that  he  can  alter  life  by 
destroying  the  present  situation,  but  he  does  not  believe  that 
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he  can  anticipate  what  will  develop  out  of  the  chaos  which  he 
has  made.  And  therefore  there  is  always  the  Hamlet-like 
tendency  to  question  whether  it  is  worth  it,  which  can  be 
mistaken  for  fatalism. 

But  there  is  no  sphere  in  which  we  can  see  how  a  view  of 
development  can  so  effect  one  as  in  the  realm  of  ordinary 
work.  All  foreigners  in  Russia  are  united  in  the  opinion  that 
the  Russian  is  lazy.  The  Russian  is  not  lazy.  Give  him 
work  he  believes  in  and  he  will  work  with  a  fury  of  which 
we  are  not  capable.  Foreigners  in  Russia  are  always  amazed 
at  seeing  some  magnificent  new  constructions,  but  ordinary 
things  left  undone  :  buildings,  gardens,  old  factories  which  are 
in  decay  for  want  of  a  little  attention.  An  infinitesimal  part 
of  the  energy  spent  on  the  new  constructions  would  render 
these  of  great  use  to  the  community.  But  they  are  left  to 
decay,  not  because  there  is  a  lack  of  material  and  labour,  but 
because  there  is  a  lack  of  interest.  We  take  a  pride  in  preserv¬ 
ing  historical  buildings  and  ancient  traditions  because  we  feel 
that  we  are  one  with  the  men  of  our  race  in  the  past. 

Russia  has  a  history  of  over  a  thousand  years.  Yet  it  is 
considered  a  young  country.  The  Russian  has  no  history  in 
our  sense  of  the  word.  He  does  not  believe  that  he  is  linked 
with  the  past  of  his  race.  He  does  not  believe  that  he  is  the 
sum  of  the  past  moments  of  his  forefathers’  historical  trend. 
He  is  unique.  He  had  developed  ;  therefore  there  has  been  a 
break  with  the  past.  And  so  he  has  no  deep-seated  need  to 
preserve  the  relics  of  the  past.  What  we  should  call  an 
irreverence  for  the  past  gives  rise  to  a  superficial  view  that  the 
Russian  is  a  vandal.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  a  born  artist 
to  his  finger  tips.  But  his  view  of  Ufe,  his  conception  of 
development,  that  the  past  is  not  the  cause  of  the  present,  which 
is  unique  and  due  to  a  break  with  the  past,  makes  him  have 
little  interest  in  retaining  the  frayed  garments  of  a  dead  past. 
The  new  present  situation  demands  new  forms  of  expression. 
For  this  reason  he  allows  anything  to  decay  which  belongs 
to  a  previous  culture. 

So  today  in  Russia,  anything  which  is  not  in  keeping  with 
the  present  conception  of  civilization,  the  glory  of  the  Five 
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Year  Plan,  has  no  value  for  the  Russian.  But  while  the  new 
culture  is  being  created  the  carcase  of  the  past  is  rotting.  So 
we,  foreigners,  in  Russia  with  our  strong  historical  sense,  with 
our  belief  that  the  present  is  the  sum  of  past  events,  have 
many  a  mental  shock.  One  day  we  damn  Russia  as  the  most 
inefficient  and  hopeless  country  in  the  world.  And  the  next 
day  our  breath  is  taken  away  by  some  glorious  feat  of  en¬ 
gineering.  It  is  the  clash  of  incompatibles  which  gives  us  a 
mental  shock.  For  we  must  have  unity  and  continuity  if  we 
are  to  have  mental  peace.  But  where  we  see  only  destruction 
and  decay  the  Russian  sees  development. 

I  believe  that  the  Russian  mind,  at  present  in  its  infancy,  is 
struggling  to  express  a  new  view  of  reality.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  economic  and  political  experiments  of  the  Soviet 
Government  will  have  any  permanent  value  or  will  make  any 
great  contribution  to  humanity.  They  are  merely  forms  in 
which  the  exuberant  vitality  of  a  new  mentality  is  striving  to 
find  its  true  expression.  Like  a  child  the  Russian  is  playing 
with  toys  which  we,  the  grown-ups,  really  value,  economics 
and  politics.  At  present  he  does  not  notice  that  they  are  merely 
playthings.  But  one  day,  I  believe,  he  will  grow  up  and  give 
to  the  world  a  new  culture,  which  will  express  his  mentality  in 
its  highest  form. 

But  I  shall  never  live  to  see  that  day.  For  it  will  take 
many  decades,  if  not  centuries. 


A  ROLLING  STONE  IN  PERSIA 


By  Owen  Tweedy 


Part  I 


TO  own  a  lorry  after  years  of  mere  motors  compares,  for 
exhilaration,  with  the  thrill  of  promotion  from  long 
skirts  to  trousers  ;  and  during  the  month  which  I 
spent  in  Cairo,  before  my  travel  companion.  Captain  Shep- 
heard  Walwyn,  could  join  me  from  London,  I  realized  that 
thrill  to  the  full.  My  first  day  in  Egypt  I  bought  the  lorry- 
chassis — a  30-cwt.  Ford.  That  was  easy.  But  the  problem 
of  the  building  of  the  special  body  which  we  needed  was  a 
far  knottier  problem.  To  solve  it,  I  turned  to  one  of  my  oldest 
friends  in  Cairo — a  scraggy  little  Egyptian  carpenter  who  used 
to  make  all  my  household  furniture  when  I  lived  there. 
Mohamed  Mohamed  Omar  neither  read  nor  wrote  :  he  knew 
nothing  about  motor  bodies,  and  for  three  days  he  invariably 
studied  my  designs  upside  down.  But  suddenly  he  saw  light 
and  at  once  became  a  maelstrom  of  dynamic  energy  ;  and  for 
the  next  three  weeks  his  workshop — a  sort  of  cubby-hole  in 
a  slum  lane  of  Old  Cairo — positively  hummed.  His  staff  was 
a  gross  instance  of  nepotism.  An  uncle  was  the  hammer- 
and-nails  man  ;  a  nephew  worked  the  plane  and  the  chisel ; 
a  brother-in-law  wielded  the  saw ;  and  his  latest  born  of  six 
did  the  glue  mixing.  My  caravan  was  to  be  a  family  affair. 

Meanwhile  I  set  about  hunting  for  a  servant  and  in  an  ill 
day  chose  Abdul  Aziz  Saleh.  He  was  an  abject  failure.  He 
hit  the  carburettor  with  a  hammer  and  mixed  the  pepper  with 
the  porridge  ;  and  when  I  rose  in  my  wrath  he  saluted  gravely, 
and  politely  begged  to  be  excused.  I  took  him  thankfully  at 
his  word  ;  but  I  later  heard — Cairo  is  a  grand  place  for  gossip 
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— that  “  he  had  given  me  the  sack  because  both  I  and  my 
plans  were  mad,  and  his  wife’s  maternal  aunt  had  told  him  that 
the  Desert  was  full  of  devils 

So  when  Walwyn  arrived,  although  there  was  no  servant, 
there  was  a  lorry-caravan.  Admittedly  it  was  no  beauty. 
Some  called  it  a  hearse  ;  others  a  perambulating  henhouse. 
But  handsome  is  as  handsome  does  ;  and  two  months  later, 
after  negotiating  the  Sinai  and  Syrian  Deserts,  it  carried  us 
in  the  teeth  of  a  raging  sandstorm,  into  Baghdad.  The  City  of 
the  Thousand  and  One  Nights  proved  a  terrible  anti-climax. 
Gone  are  all  traces  of  the  pageantry  of  the  Golden  Caliphs, 
and  twentieth  century  Baghdad  is  merely  a  flat  sprawling  maze 
of  noisy  squalid  lanes,  pierced  by  only  one  decent  street — 
which  is  always  a  howling  traffic  block.  So  although  we  left 
for  Persia  in  another  and  worse  sandstorm,  which  buried  our 
lunch  in  grit  and  made  our  eyes  burn  like  coals,  that  night  on 
the  frontier  I  wrote  in  my  diary  ;  “  Persia'  tomorrow,  and 
I  don’t  care  if  it  snows  ink  ”.  Persia  started  beautifully.  The 
Customs  officer  gave  us  endless  cups  of  Persian  tea — slightly 
sugared,  slightly  scented,  and  served  without  milk  in  tiny 
coloured  glasses — while  his  minions  cleared  our  luggage  with 
no  fuss  at  all ;  and  instead  of  being  taxed  on  the  horse-power, 
etc.,  of  the  lorry,  we  merely  had  to  pay  four  shillings  a  day  for 
the  use  of  the  Persian  highway.  It  was  simplicity  itself ;  we 
bought  fifty  days’  worth  ;  had  two  more  glasses  of  tea  ;  and 
with  smiles  all  round,  the  Frontier  barrier  was  raised  to  usher 
us  at  last  into  the  land  of  the  Shah  of  Shahs. 

But  the  Persian  rose  was  not  without  a  thorn.  There 
were  villages  every  ten  miles  :  and  each  had  its  Dogberry : 
and  every  Dogberry  positively  thirsted  to  inscribe  the  most 
intimate  details  about  us  and  our  families  in  a  filthy,  greasy 
ledger.  Apparently  the  quicker  a  Persian  Dogberry  fills  a 
ledger,  the  sooner  he  becomes  a  sergeant.  Anyhow,  no 
country  has  ever  taken  so  exaggerated  an  interest  in  the  dreary 
particulars  of  my  life,  and  our  tempers  were  showing  distinct 
signs  of  wear,  when  Walwyn  suddenly  recalled  dear  old  Ella 
Wheeler  Wilcox’s  muse.  “  Laugh  and  the  world  laughs  with 
you  ;  Weep  and  you  weep  alone,”  he  quoted  ;  and  so,  laughing, 
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we  crawled  on  through  the  foothills  towards  the  first  rampart  of 
Persia’s  mountains. 

Physically  Persia  is  like  an  inverted  bowl.  The  sides  are 
ridged  with  huge  mountain  ranges,  while  the  base  is  a  vast 
central  plateau — in  the  north,  steppe-like,  like  Russia  ;  in  the 
south,  an  arid  desert.  The  passage  of  our  first  mountain  range 
was  a  climb  of  six  thousand  feet  in  four  hair-raising  miles  ; 
but  happily  the  road  surface  was  tolerable,  and  to  our  surprise 
everywhere  road-mending  gangs  were  at  work.  These  gangs 
speak  volumes  for  New  Persian  regeneration.  Thirty  years 
ago  a  Persian-made  road  hardly  existed,  and  such  made  roads 
as  there  were  owed  their  construction  and  upkeep  solely  to 
successive  foreign  occupations — Turkish,  British  and,  above 
all,  Russian.  But  today  there  is  none  of  that.  Persia  under 
the  New  Shah  tolerates  no  form  of  foreign  intrusion ;  and 
now  not  only  are  Persians  metalling  new  roads  of  their  own, 
but  Persian  road  gangs,  paid  by  the  Persian  Treasury^  are 
maintaining  the  old  foreign-made  routes. 

But  in  other  respects  New  Persia  is  less  squeamish.  In  the 
middle  of  a  highland  village,  we  were  suddenly  confronted  by  a 
platoon  of  Persian  soldiery  with  levelled  rifles.  We  had  to 
stop  ;  whereupon,  without  so  much  as  a  “  by  your  leave,” 
eight  warriors,  armed  like  small  arsenals,  clambered  aboard 
our  long-suffering  lorry.  New  Persia  apparently  leaves  matters 
of  military  transport  to  the  troops  themselves,  and  these 
gentlemen,  having  been  ordered  to  a  new  station,  were  com¬ 
mandeering  us  by  routine.  Although  we  might  have  managed 
a  supercargo  of  three  arsenals,  eight  was  out  of  the  question. 
But  what  to  do  ?  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox  again  !  We  laughed 
loud  and  long  ;  and  turning  up  the  numerals  in  my  manual  of 
“  Persian  Self-taught  ”,  I  painfully  spelt  out  the  Persian  for 
I,  2,  3.  My  pronunciation  reduced  the  platoon  to  helpless 
mirth  ;  but  they  were  laughing  with  us,  and  aU  was  well. 
The  lance-corporal  riposted  by  counting  up  to  eight.  I  shook 
my  head  and  repeated  1,2,3.  (Loud  laughter.)  The  corporal 
then  shouted  four  :  and  I,  with  the  traditional  British  instinct 
for  compromise,  sealed  the  bargain  with  a  terrific  handshake. 
Three  hours  later  an  entirely  harmonious  company  of  six 
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rolled  into  Kermanshah,  where  we  were  to  spend  the  night; 
and  by  that  time,  so  cordial  was  the  entente  that  we  were  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  proprietor  of  the  hotel — which,  of  course,  was 
called  the  “  Bristol  ” — as  notables  whom  Persia  should  be 
delighted  to  honour. 

Next  day  we  made  our  first  contact  with  old  Persia.  Five 
miles  from  Kermanshah  lies  the  famous  Tagh-i-Bustan — the 
Arch  of  the  Garden — ^which  celebrates  King  Chosroes  II  who 
ruled  at  the  time  of  the  Heptarchy  in  Britain.  Though  the 
huge  equestrian  statue  of  the  King  has  been  sadly  damaged 
by  Arab  vandalism,  the  bas-reliefs  which  flank  it  are  still  almost 
perfect.  They  are  also  most  entertaining.  For  when  Chosroes 
went  a-hunting,  he  rode  under  an  umbrella  at  the  head  of  a 
pack  of  animated  elephants,  coursing  like  racing  greyhounds. 
Thirty  miles  on,  we  came  to  the,  archaeologically,  far  more 
important  monument  of  Darius  the  Great,  carved  in  the  base 
of  the  majestic  Bisitun  Rock.  There  are  three  tablets  written 
in  cuneiform  script  in  the  Persian,  Susian,  and  Babylonian 
languages,  and  from  a  comparison  of  the  three  scripts  Sir 
Henry  Rawlinson  in  1840  solved  the  baffling  problem  of  the 
cuneiform  alphabet.  The  Bisitun  rock  is  to  Assyrian  and 
Babylonian  archaeology,  what  the  Rosetta  Stone  has  been  to 
Egyptology. 

Hamadan,  our  next  stop,  is  the  ancient  Ecbatana,  where 
Ahasuerus  and  Esther  and  Mordecai  and  Haman  used  to 
spend  their  summer  holidays.  But  already  our  very  elementary 
knowledge  of  Persian  was  making  us  feel  like  Lucifer  among  the 
Angels.  We  were  with  the  Persians,  but  not  of  them  ;  and  so 
in  Hamadan  we  let  it  be  known  that  there  was  a  vacancy  on 
our  staff  for  an  interpreter-handyman.  Three  candidates 
appeared — ^an  Armenian  with  yellow  boots,  a  Kurd  with  the 
most  extraordinary  smell,  and  “  George  ”.  We  chose  George. 
His  real  name  was  Mohamed  Ali  Khan  Lotfallian  ;  but  such 
a  mouthful  was  quite  beyond  our  capacity  ;  so  we  summarily 
re-christened  him,  and  although  at  first  he  was  bewildered, 
even  indignant,  he  was  completely  mollified  when  we  told  him 
that  we  had  specially  called  him  after  the  King  of  England. 
For  George  was  a  snob — albeit  a  most  unornamental  snob. 
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“  George,”  I  said  to  him  after  he  had  been  two  days  with  us. 
”  Why  won’t  you  shave  ?  You  look  a  perfect  fright.” 

George  smiled.  “  I  can’t  shave,”  he  said,  “  I’ve  lost  my 
scissors.” 

”  But,”  I  retaliated,  ”  WHiere  is  your  razor  ?  ”  George  smiled 
again,  ”  I  can’t  use  razors  ;  they  make  my  teeth  ache.” 
George  always  had  the  last  word. 

Our  road  on  to  Teheran,  though  monotonous,  was  never 
dull.  Kurdish  tribes — dark  mountainy  folk — ^were  moving  to 
their  summer  camping  groimds  ;  caravans — camel,  horse,  and 
donkey — ^were  carrying  the  winter’s  output  of  carpets  to  the 
markets  of  the  towns  ;  and  great  six-  and  eight-spanned  carts 
—just  like  covered  wagons  trekking  into  the  Middle  West — 
jogged  along,  with  their  drivers  always  asleep.  And  every 
now  and  then  there  would  be  the  scare  of  a  Persian  lorry. 
Lorries  are  the  toys  of  New  Persia.  Their  chauffeurs  drive  with 
superb  gusto,  and  are  heedless  of  all  rules  of  the  road.  Nor 
are  there  any  overloading  laws  in  Persia.  So  the  transport 
owner’s  motto  is  :  ”  Gather  ye  shekels  while  ye  may,  and  let 
Allah  look  after  the  bits.”  First  he  stuffs  the  floor  of  the  lorry 
with  merchandise  flush  with  the  sides  :  on  the  top  he  crams 
as  many  humans  as  there  are  sardines  in  a  tin  ;  he  then 
closes  the  lot  in  with  rabbit-wire  flaps,  and,  having  .tied  as 
much  more  merchandise  as  possible  on  to  the  running  board 
and  bonnet,  he  invites  anyone  who  is  sufficiently  daring  to  take 
a  half-price  seat  on  the  roof  with,  maybe,  a  few  fowls  or  a 
sheep.  The  life  of  the  Persian  lorry  is  short  and  exciting ; 
but  the  owner  does  not  care.  He  buys  on  the  hire-purchase 
system,  and  Allah  looks  after  the  next  instalment. 

We  entered  Teheran  by  the  Kasvin  gate,  and  \mder  a 
piercing  blue  sky  its  huge  archway  and  lovely  minarets,  with 
their  perfect  decoration  of  turquoise  blue,  umber  brown  and 
lemon  yellow  tiles,  had  almost  ethereal  beauty.  But  ’neath  its 
portals  lurked  the  inevitable  Dogberry  ;  and  for  the  next  half 
hour  we  did  family-trees  ad  nauseam  y  while  George  ate  pistachio 
nuts — also  ad  nauseam.  All  too  quickly,  however,  Teheran, 
like  Baghdad,  drifted  into  anticlimax.  It  is  bluntly  unlovely. 
Through  what  is  still  an  Oriental  town  modern  genius,  d  la 
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persCf  has  carved  a  pattern  of  huge  and  garish  boulevards ; 
but,  though  they  remind  only  of  an  International  Exhibition, 
the  atmosphere  otherwise  is  pungently  of  the  East.  For  the 
sole  drinking  water  supply  of  the  population  runs  unprotected 
and  open  to  all  forms  of  pollution,  in  gaping  roadside  gutters. 
Then,  as  though  to  blind  the  newcomer  to  this  unhygienic 
horror,  Teheran  has  organized  a  system  of  traffic  control  after 
the  most  modem  models.  Tin-hatted  and  white-gloved 
policemen  preside  at  every  jimction  and,  by  law,  oncoming 
traffic  signals  its  direction  by  blowing  its  horn.  One  toot 
means  “  right  ”  ;  two  toots,  “  left  ”,  three  toots,  “  straight 
on.”  The  result  is  pandemonium  indescribable,  normally 
ending  in  the  guardian  of  the  law  throwing  his  white-gloved 
hands  to  Heaven,  and  signalling  everybody  on.  And  the  devil 
take  the  hindmost. 

But  though  the  newcomer  may  curse  or  laugh  at  this  half- 
baked  efficiency,  he  will  soon  learn  that  this  New  Persia  of  the 
New  Shah,  Riza  Khan,  is  a  far  better  place  than  the  Augean 
stable  of  corruption  and  inefficiency  which  was  Old  Persia. 
Public  contracts  are  no  longer  merely  excuses  for  court  pecula¬ 
tion,  and  taxes  are  collected  centrally,  instead  of  being  farmed 
out  to  speculators.  But  in  his  economic  reforms  the  Shah 
has  been  less  happy.  Today  all  imports  are  under  license, 
and  every  importer  must  export  Persian  goods  to  an  equal 
value.  In  theory,  this  Soviet-inspired  solution  of  the  import 
and  export  equation  may  sound  admirable  ;  in  practice,  it  is 
almost  ludicrous.  I  met  a  much  harassed  garage  proprietor. 
“  By  all  means  stop  the  import  of  superfluous  motors  ”,  he 
said,  ”  but  to  stop  the  import  of  spares  is  sheer  madness. 
Persia  has  no  railways,  and  its  transport  must  be  lorry-borne ; 
and  with  Persian  chauffeurs  as  they  are,  every  lorry  inevitably 
spends  half  its  time  in  dock.  But  not  a  spare  part  can  we  get, 
unless  we  agree  to  export  a  corresponding  amount  of  Persian 
goods.  And  what  are  we  to  export  ?  Persia  has  nothing 
except  carpets  and  opium  and  gum  ;  and  what  does  a  motor 
exporter  know  about  them  ?  Do  you  know  that  today  half  the 
lorries  in  the  country  are  laid  up,  waiting  for  spare  parts  ?  ” 
This  new  legislation  affects  private  individuals  almost  more 
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ludicrously.  The  grandmother  of  an  English  friend  ol 
mine  knitted  him  some  socks,  and  eventually  the  Persian 
Government  notified  him  of  the  arrival  of  the  package.  They 
valued  it  at  two  dollars  ;  but  before  he  could  get  his  socks, 
he  had  to  buy  an  unwanted  carpet. 

The  Shah  himself  leads  this  “  Buy  Persian  ”  Campaign. 
One  day,  seeing  a  rather  flashily  dressed  youth  gaping  at  the 
Royal  motor,  he  got  out,  went  up  to  the  dumbfounded  boy, 
and  asked  him  to  pull  off  one  of  his  boots  which,  he  said,  was 
hurting  him.  Once  in  his  socks.  His  Majesty  continued  : 
“  And  where  did  you  buy  your  socks  ?  Mine  were  made  in 
Persia.”  The  boy  stammered  something  about  a  shop.  “  I 
know,”  shouted  the  Shah.  ”  A  foreign  shop,  stocked  from 
America  or  France  or  England.  You’re  a  rotten  Persian,  and 
it’s  snobs  like  you  who  are  ruining  my  country.  Perhaps  this 
will  teach  you  that  what  is  good  enough  for  me  is  good  enough 
for  you  ”  ;  and,  picking  up  the  boot,  he  slammed  the  boy 
mercilessly  on  the  head. 

Riza  Khan  foimd  Persia  a  ”  sick  man  ”  and  is  teaching 
New  Persia  that  doctor’s  orders  are  orders.  Sartorially  his 
orders  have  been  drastic.  In  other  days  Persian  clothes  were 
picturesque  rather  than  practical.  So,  with  a  stroke  of  the  pen, 
he  put  Persian  manhood  into  uniform.  Gone  are  the  swathed 
turbans,  the  baggy  trousers  and  the  sweeping  robes  of  other 
days  ;  and  today,  by  law,  all  Persians  in  Government  employ 
must  wear  either  the  new  uniform  or  European  coats  and 
trousers  ;  while  in  the  matter  of  head-dress  an  order,  applicable 
to  every  Persian  male,  prescribes  the  ”  Pahlevi  ”  cap— so-called 
after  the  Shah’s  dynasty.  The  ”  Pahlevi  ”  is  a  weird  compro¬ 
mise  between  a  French  officer’s  k6pi  and  a  British  railway 
porter’s  cap  of  the  ’eighties.  Its  feature  is  a  very  stiff  and, 
for  a  good  Moslem,  most  inconvenient  peak,  as  it  prevents  the 
forehead  from  touching  the  ground  when  praying.  In  the 
wilder  parts  of  Persia  the  traditional  peasant’s  head-dress,  a 
high  domed  felt  skull  cap,  still  persists  ;  but  today  every  wearer 
carries  in  his  pocket  a  sort  of  Helen  Wills  visor,  with  the  aid 
of  which  his  proscribed  dome  automatically  becomes  an 
orthodox  peaked  ”  Pahlevi  ”  when  word  goes  round  that  a 
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policeman  is  in  the  offing.  George  had  an  appalling  and  most 
inefficient  “  Pahlevi  It  was  pale  brown  in  colour,  and  after 
rain  its  peak  regularly  collapsed  into  a  most  imbecoming  fringe. 

Until  it  failed  this  year,  owing  to  lack  of  public  support, 
Persia  boasted  an  altogether  admirable  German  organization 
of  mail  and  passenger  air  services,  and  thanks  to  them,  my 
visit  to  Meshed,  five  hundred  miles  east  of  Teheran,  was  only 
a  matter  of  six  hours  each  way,  whereas  by  car,  I  should  have 
been  over  a  week  on  a  dull  and  difficult  road.  My  plane 
was  called  the  Bulbul — ^the  Persian  for  Nightingale — ^and  was 
twin  sister  of  the  famous  “  Bremen  ”  which  made  the  first 
east-to-west  crossing  of  the  Atlantic  ;  but  I  was  less  pleased 
to  learn  that  my  pilot  was  a  Persian,  not  a  German,  as  I  had 
expected.  However,  some  Scotch  blood  courses  in  my  Irish 
veins,  and  I  had  paid  my  fare  :  so  just  as  dawn  began  to 
tinge  the  mountain  tops  overshadowing  the  aerodrome,  I 
stepped  into  a  tiny  cabin  and  the  way  lay  open  to  Meshed. 

The  two  chief  sects  of  Islam  are  the  Shiahs,  who  regard  Ali, 
Mohamed’s  son-in-law,  as  their  founder  ;  and  the  Sunnis,  who 
revere  Omar  and  Abu-bakr.  Sunnis  predominate  everywhere 
save  in  Persia,  where  the  Shiah  creed  is  the  State  religion  ; 
and  Meshed,  where  the  eighth  prophet,  or  Imam,  is  buried,  is 
the  supreme  goal  of  pious  pilgrimage.  My  pilot — ^whose  air- 
mastership  quickly  dispelled  my  first  ungracious  fears — ^was  a 
Shiah,  and  when  we  stopped  midway  in  our  flight  for  more 
petrol — ^which,  incidentally  appeared  almost  miraculously  out  of 
the  desert  on  the  nonchalant  back  of  a  camel — ^he  told  me 
casually  that  his  normal  freight  was  a  Shiah  coffin  or  two  to  be 
buried  at  Meshed.  “  There  was  one  booked  for  today,”  he  said, 
”  an  Indian  who  died  a  year  ago  in  Karachi ;  but  he  must  have 
got  mislaid  somewhere — ^probably  in  Basra.  You  were  lucky.” 
I  agreed  heartily  and  resumed  my  place  in  the  cabin,  which  so 
easily  might  have  been  a  morgue  ;  and  away  we  flew,  and  three 
hours  later  I  was  looking  down  from  some  eight  thousand  feet 
at  Meshed,  sprawling  across  a  wide  plain — a  picture  of 
sunlight  and  shadow  with  here  and  there  a  splash  of  green. 

But  though,  rather  journalistically,  I  had  been  styling  myself 
”  a  Pilgrim  to  Meshed,”  once  I  was  there  I  felt  far  from  at 
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home.  The  season  of  my  visit  coincided  with  the  annual 
celebration  of  the  feast  of  Moharram,  and  I  was  the  only  hatted 
foreigner  in  a  crowd  of  weird  dark  men — Persians,  Afghans, 
Turcomans  and  Bakhtiari — all  making  their  way  slowly  towards 
the  Golden  Dome  which,  within  its  superbly-tiled  enclosure, 
gleams  over  the  tomb  of  the  Imam.  Their  black  eyes  seemed 
to  flash  hostility  from  under  beetling  brows,  and  I  felt  myself 
to  be  an  imwelcome  infidel,  treading  their  sacred  ground.  In 
other  days  my  presence  might  well  have  been  actively  resented  : 
for  Meshed  used  to  be  relentlessly  fanatic  and  the  main  strong¬ 
hold  of  the  religious  oligarchy,  which  in  Old  Persia  could  and 
did  interfere  in  everything,  both  religious  and  political.  In¬ 
evitably  Riza  Khan  was  at  once  at  cross  purposes  with  such 
a  power ;  and  in  Meshed,  apart  from  discouraging  blind 
fanaticism,  he  has  compelled  reforms  which  are  a  tremendous 
testimony  to  his  power.  All  round  the  shrine  there  used  to 
stretch  an  insanitary  wilderness  of  Shiah  tombs.  Today  these 
cemeteries  are  fast  disappearing,  and  in  their  place  the  Shah 
is  building  a  new  modern  quarter,  the  streets  of  which  are  being 
paved — mirabile  dictu — with  nought  else '  but  the  grave  stones 
of  the  departed  faithful ! 

But  apart  from  its  fanaticism,  Meshed  was  otherwise  dis¬ 
turbing.  An  easy  two  hundred  miles  to  the  north  lies  the 
Russian  frontier,  and  throughout  the  ages  Meshed  has  been  the 
“  Tom  Tiddler’s  Ground  ”  of  the  two  nations  ;  so  much  so, 
indeed,  that  although  Meshed  is  territorially  Persian,  everywhere 
there  is  evidence  of  the  enemy  within  the  gate — Russian  shop 
signs,  Russian  newspapers,  Russian  captions  in  the  cinemas,  and 
in  the  streets  Russian  blouses.  But  the  Shah  has  seen  to  it 
that  there  are  also  stout  Persian  battalions  within  the  gate  ; 
and  twice  daily,  at  sunset  and  sundown,  I  could  hear  from  my 
Russian  hotel  the  reassuring  clamour  of  general  garrison 
parades,  ending  in  the  Persian  Anthem  and  a  mighty  unison 
of  three  cheers  for  the  Shah.  Doubtless  the  rest  of  Meshed, 
Russian  as  well  as  Persian,  also  heard  them ;  and  to  all  the 
meaning  was  the  same.  Gone  are  the  days  in  Persia  when 
“  there  were  no  Kings  in  the  land  and  every  man  did  what 
seemed  right  in  his  own  eyes.” 
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Walwyn  was  waiting  for  me  on  the  aerodrome  when  my  plane 
landed  me  back  in  Teheran,  and  there  was  all  the  fun  of  a  home¬ 
coming  ;  and  there  was  George — ^unshaved,  of  course — with 
a  frightful  buggy,  all  tied  up  with  string  ;  and  their  news  was 
that  in  my  absence  in  Meshed,  they  had  got  everything  ready 
for  the  start  to  the  Caspian.  We  left  next  morning  in  brilliant 
sunshine  ;  but  as  we  climbed  the  Elburz  range  which  separates 
the  Central  Plateau  from  the  great  inland  sea,  the  sun  deserted 
us  ;  at  six  thousand  feet  we  were  in  mist-shrouded  moors ; 
at  seven  thousand  we  were  in  clouds  ;  and  at  eight  thousand 
I  was  sitting  on  the  bonnet  wiping  driving  snow  off  the  wind¬ 
screen  and  wondering  which  skid  would  hurl  us  to  eternity 
off  the  boulder-strewn  mountain  ledge  which  the  map  called 
a  road.  And  once  over  the  pass,  conditions  became  even 
worse.  The  storm  increased  ;  the  road  was  a  butterslide  of 
blood-curdling  hairpin  turns  ;  and  when  night  fell,  we  were 
still  without  prospect  of  shelter.  For  the  rare  charcoal  burners’ 
villages,  where  we  sent  George  to  solicit  quarters,  rebuffed  him 
with  such  paralysing  vehemence,  that  three  times  he  returned 
gibbering — “  Sir,  it  is  not  possible.”  But  something  had  to 
be  done  and  George  must  do  it.  ”  George  ”,  I  said  kindly  but 
very  firmly,  ”  if  you  say  ‘  impossible  ’  once  again.  I’ll  leave 
you  behind  with  the  charcoal  burners.”  It  worked ;  and 
from  his  next  parley,  George  returned  with,  ”  Sir,  it  is  possible, 
and  there  is  a  fine  hotel  ”.  Our  suite  in  the  ”  fine  ”  hotel  was  a 
partition  in  a  disused  cowshed,  freshly  vacated  by  hens.  But 
it  was  shelter,  our  braziers  worked,  and  the  normal  denizens 
of  the  place  retired  before  our  insect  powder.  I  have  often 
slept  far  worse. 

But  next  morning  it  was  still  pouring,  and  once  out  on  the 
fiat  Caspian  littoral,  the  place  was  a  swamp,  and  we  were 
finally  held  up  by  a  wide  river  in  spate,  which  had  carried 
away  the  only  bridge.  We  sent  George,  who  by  this  time  was 
heartily  sick  of  mountaineering,  to  spy  out  the  land  ;  but  in  a 
minute  he  was  back.  “  Sir,”  he  beamed,  “  it  is  not  possible. 
We  must  go  home  to  Teheran  ”.  I  withered  him  with  a  look 
and  went  off  to  find  out  for  myself.  Happily  a  German  was 
in  charge  of  the  repair  gang,  and  from  him  I  learned  that  his 
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Job  was  as  good  as  lost  if  the  bridge  was  not  somehow  mended 
by  noon  next  day,  when  the  Persian  Governor  of  the  Province 
had  announced  his  intention  of  crossing  the  river.  “  And,” 
added  the  German :  “  In  Persia,  Governors  are  Governors, 
and  punishments  meet  the  crime.”  Anyhow,  next  morning 
there  was  not  only  the  Governor,  but  also  a  bridge.  At  least 
the  German  said  it  was  a  bridge.  To  me  it  looked  more  like 
a  crazy  pavement,  which,  at  the  rate  workmen  were  madly 
hammering  everywhere  and  anywhere,  would  shortly  be 
entirely  composed  of  nails.  Meanwhile,  the  Governor  was  not 
saying  much  but  thinking  a  lot ;  and  the  outcome  was  very 
Persian.  He  suddenly  turned  to  me  with  a  superb  bow ; 
”  Sir,”  he  said,  ”  it  is  my  pleasure,  nay  my  duty,  to  accord 
you  precedence  on  our  Persian  highway  ”.  And  he  waved  us 
blankly  on.  If  anyone  were  to  have  a  ducking,  it  should  not  be 
he.  Our  passage  was  like  walking  the  plank ;  but  after  a 
terrifying  two  minutes,  all  was  well.  We  were  in  Caspasia. 

(To  he  continued) 
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By  G.  W.  Stonier 

Plain  Reader  :  Here  is  another  book,  I  see,  addressed  to  me,* 
the  third  in  a  few  months  :  Joyce,  Wyndham  Lewis,  and 
now  Eliot :  there  is  evidently  a  movement  on  foot  to 
educate  people  in  the  post-war  school.  I  suppose  I  shall 
read  the  book,  if  only  to  pretend  afterwards  that  I  have 
imderstood  The  Waste  Land  from  the  beginning,  but  I’m 
not  enthusiastic.  These  straight  talks  on  difficult  moderns 
smack  rather  much  of  proselytising.  What  do  you  think  ? 

Critic  :  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  deceptive  cleverness 
in  them,  of  course,  and  the  excuse  of  “  talking  down  ”  is 
made  to  cover  the  author’s — ^and  his  subject’s — deficien¬ 
cies.  But  on  the  whole  they  are  written  honestly  and 
with  intelligence.  Williamson’s  little  book,  like  the 
others,  is  the  work  of  an  admirer.  On  the  first  page  he 
thanks  Eliot  for  “  the  stimulus  of  his  conversation,”  and 
you  may  take  the  book  as  expressing  not  only  an  admirer’s 
attitude  but  Eliot’s  own  attitude  about  himself.  That 
is  useful.  I  hope  you  won’t  be  overawed.  The  book  is 
also  a  pretty  full  commentary,  and  discusses  ably  Eliot’s 
intention  and  poetic  means — a  lot  of  useful  material  has 
been  pulled  together  from  various  sources,  from  the 
essays  of  earlier  critics  such  as  Edmund  Wilson,  Ren6 
Taupin,  and  F.  R.  Leavis. 

Plain  Reader  :  You  frighten  me  with  names  already.  I 
object  to  this  hierarchy  of  modern  thought :  poetry  and 
criticism  :  damned  little  poetry  and  an  ocean  of  criticism. 
Will  you  tell  me  why  all  this  explanation  is  necessary  ? 
Isn’t  it  the  mandarin’s  substitute  for  apology  and  ex¬ 
tenuation  ?  Eliot’s  poetry  seems  to  me — I  speak  ignor¬ 
antly — a  sort  of  Cromagnon  skull  from  which  critics  have 

*  Th0  Poetry  of  T.  S.  Eliot.  By  Hugh  Ross  Williamson.  Hodder  and  Stoughton,  ss. 
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reconstructed  a  vast  poetic  skeleton  which  in  fact  exists 
only  in  their  imagination.  I  am  not  used  to  such  poetic 
reconstructions  on  the  grand  scale,  which  indicate,  for 
me,  not  the  presence  of  a  new  and  great  poetic  talent, 
but  a  deficiency  of  creation,  in  the  poet,  and  the  gullibility 
or  dishonesty  of  critics. 

Critic  :  You  must  allow  for  enthusiasm.  But  there  is  some¬ 
thing  in  what  you  say.  Eliot  is  “  an  exacting  writer,” 
he  “  makes  no  concessions  to  the  reader  ” — how  often 
that  remark  is  brought  out  triumphantly  by  the  latest 
convert !  Eliot’s  is  a  skeleton  poetry.  At  first  sight  his 
influence  may  seem  to  have  been  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  mite  he  has  contributed  to  literature.  Like  Byron, 
he  owes  his  success  to  having  impressed  on  people  a  new 
attitude.  Byron’s  influence  was  Romantic  and  popular 
— it  affected  thousands  of  people  who  never  read  a  line  of 
his  poetry  :  Eliot’s  influence  is  classical  (but  I  shall  have 
something  to  say  on  that  in  a  minute)  and  affects,  directly, 
only  the  few.  Byron’s  is  an  attitude  to  life,  Eliot’s  to 
literature  and  through  literature  to  life.  Eliotism  is  a 
minority  movement,  intense  but  small  of  radius,  which 
yet  has  widening  ripples.  Without  knowing  it,  you 
yourself,  as  the  result  of  reading  and  conversation,  have 
to  some  extent  been  imbued  with  it. 

Plain  Reader  :  What  is  this  attitude — Eliotism  ? 

Critic  :  It  is  hard  to  define.  Eliot  has  described  his  point  of 
view  as  being  “  classic  in  literature,  royalist  in  politics, 
and  Anglo-Catholic  in  religion.”*  But  that  doesn’t  help 
much  :  it  is  undefined  and  suggests  merely  an  odd  and 
impopular  congeries  of  opinions.  Williamson  describes 
him  somewhere  in  his  book  as  ”  an  aristocrat  writing  in  a 
democratic  world.”  This  also  tells  us  little,  beyond 
again  emphasizing  Eliot’s  aloofness. 

Plain  Reader  :  Aloofness,  yes.  That  is  characteristic.  In 
highbrow  company  now  one  daren’t  mention  Tolstoy 
or  the  ”  communication  ”  of  art.  But  I  interrupt. 

*  See  the  essay  "  Tradition  and  the  Individual  Talent."  in  Selected  Essays,  recently 
published  by  Foher  and  Faber,  as.  6d. 
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Critic  :  To  understand  the  peculiarity  and  force  of  Eliot’s 
position  to-day  (I  shall  have  to  talk  like  a  lecturer  to  get 
in  what  I  want  to  say)  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  a  few 
years  and  recall  his  first  impact  on  literature.  The 
Sacred  Word  (essays)  was  published  in  1920 — note  that 
he  began  his  attack,  like  Shaw,  with  criticism  ;  poetry  and 
criticism  have  always  been  with  him  inseparable.  It 
appeared  at  a  time  when  English  poetry  and  the  criticism 
of  poetry  were  meandering  in  the  pastures  of  a  would-be 
pre-war  country  of  the  mind.  The  war  had  temporarily 
splintered  English  poetry.  After  the  war  Jack  Squire’s 
Country  Boys  were  banding  to  put  the  splinters  together 
— (this,  mind  you,  was  the  vanguard  movement  of  the  time, 
apart  from  a  few  isolated  adventures) — to  make  the  return 
to  a  leisureliness  interrupted  only  by  bad  nerves.  (You 
find  Eliot  neurasthenic  and  odd,  but  look  up  the  Georgian 
anthologies,  and  read  Squire’s  poem  about  the  little  trout- 
stream  under  the  floorboards  in  Fleet  Street !)  In  the 
emotional  relapse  after  the  war  this  poetry  was  popular, 
but  it  obviously  corresponded  so  little  with  any  current 
reality  or  tempo  of  thought,  that  a  change  was  inevitable  ; 
this  poetry  in  any  case  contained  the  seeds  of  its  own 
dissolution.  Eliot’s  sudden  appearance  as  critic  and 
poet  made  the  inevitable  change  as  abrupt  as  possible. 
The  attitude  to  literature  expressed  in  The  Sacred  Word^ 
the  attitude  to  life  in  The  Love  Song  of  J,  Alfred 
Prufrocky  astonished  and  shocked  by  their  hardness,  defini¬ 
tion,  ellipticism,  sardonic  seriousness  and  a  pessimism 
which,  though  often  flippant  and  dandiacal,  yet  had  a 
curious  twisted  thrust.  It  shocked,  above  all,  by  its 
maturity,  for  in  these  books  Eliot  sprang  at  once  to  full 
stature  as  critic  and  poet.  There  was  even  an  excess  of 
maturity  (“  I  grow  old.  ...  I  grow  old  .  .  written 
at  the  age  of  twenty),  a  precocious  weariness  and  cynicism 
which  suited  the  hang-over  mood  of  the  generation  that 
survived  the  war  ;  and  this,  allied  to  an  intense  if  narrow 
erudition,  at  once  caught  the  sympathy  (if  that  is  the  word) 
of  the  younger  intellectual  set,  who  were  without  a 
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leader.  The  Waste  Land  (1922)  made  Eliot’s  leadership 
certain.  Probably  those  who  came  most  strongly  under 
his  influence  have  forgotten,  or  never  realized,  how  far 
Eliotism  was  imposed  on  them  when  they  were  at  a  loss, 
and  how  little  it  expressed  any  real  altitude  of  their  own. 
The  shock  of  Eliotism  was  successful  because  it  confronted 
the  world  of  literature  at  a  moment  of  low  tension  with  a 
poetry  the  exact  opposite  of  any  poetry  then  current — 
the  poetry  of  an  intellectual,  a  Bostonian  in  exile,  whose 
chief  attempt  was  to  reproduce  in  English  certain  effects 
of  the  French  Symbolists,  of  Dryden  and  the  later 
Elizabethans.  It  was  an  immediate  capture  by 
opposites.  You  will  see  in  Eliot’s  own  verse,  when  you 
look  into  it,  that  the  capture  hy  opposites^  the  surprising 
juxtaposition,  the  shock  of  contrasts,  is  Eliot’s  trump 
card. 

Plain  Reader  :  You  are  coming  to^his  poetry  at  last.  I  find 
you  have  to  explain,  to  explain,  like  all  other  critics. 

Critic  :  It  was  necessary  to  recall  the  first  effect  of  Eliot  on 
readers  in  order  to  compare  it  with  his  position  now. 
Then  his  poetry  was  acclaimed  as  revolutionary,  surprising, 
odd,  a  psychoanalytic  pattern  “as  if  a  magic  lantern 
threw  the  nerves  in  patterns  on  a  screen  ”  ;  The  Waste 
Land  then  was  a  cinematograph  of  modern  society  and 
the  human  mind,  for  the  first  time  agonisingly  aware  of 
itself.  Now  it  is  the  classicism,  the  detachment  and 
formality  of  Eliot’s  thought  and  expression,  that  is  em¬ 
phasized.  He  appears  now  as  the  poet  of  tradition, 
each  word  is  answerable  for  in  some  earlier  context,  the 
stones  of  The  Waste  Land  are  comfortably  cemented  on 
to  the  edifice  of  the  world’s  literature. 

Plain  Reader  :  This  is  new  to  me,  indeed  1 

Critic  :  It  may  well  be,  though  you  will  find  it  in  Mr.  William¬ 
son’s  book,  in  the  comments  of  the  critics  I  have  already 
named,  and  in  Eliot’s  own  essays  from  the  start.  How 
are  we  to  explain  the  general  change  of  attitude  ?  Is  it 
due  merely  to  the  normal  shift  of  opinion  towards  an 
original  artist  which  begins  by  delighting  in  his  novelty 
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and  the  surface  surprises  of  his  art  and  only  afterwards 
fastens  on  to  deeper  and  more  permanent  qualities  ? 
With  Eliot,  partly.  But  his  insistence  on  traditionalism 
reveals  also  his  central  weakness.  He  has  written  of  the 
poetical  function :  “  The  historical  sense  [is]  nearly 
indispensable  to  anyone  who  would  continue  to  be  a 
poet  after  his  twenty-fifth  year  *’ ;  and,  “  The  historical 
sense  compels  a  man  to  write  not  merely  with  his  own 
generation  in  his  bones,  but  with  a  feeling  that  the  whole 
of  the  literature  of  Europe  from  Homer,  and  within  it 
the  whole  of  the  literature  of  his  own  country,  has  a 
simultaneous  existence,  and  composes  a  simultaneous 
order”.  This  refers  obviously  to  his  own  practice.  How 
does  it  strike  you  ? 

Plain  Reader  :  I  should  have  thought  a  poet  needed  not  the 
historical  sense  but  the  poetical  sense.  However,  Fm 
not  a  poet. 

Critic  :  The  weakness  I  have  just  mentioned,  but  not  yet 
specified,  is  indeed  intrinsically  poetical.  Eliot  is  the 
poet  of  attitude  as  opposed  to  the  poet  of  impulse.  He 
is  the  great  example,  with  Schdnberg,  of  the  modern 
academic  revolutionary,  the  insatiable  but  barren  experi¬ 
menter  with  technique,  the  tame  wielder  of  paradoxes  ; 
in  Eliot*s  poetry,  as  in  Schonberg’s  music,  you  will  find 
a  text  for  every  possible  modem  experiment  and  in¬ 
fluence,  but  rarely  will  you  find  true  music  or  poetry. 
In  their  work  taste  is  raised  almost  to  the  power  of  genius  ; 
but  it  remains  infertile,  except  in  its  effect  on  other 
artists.  But  more  than  that,  Eliot  is  the  poet  of  inhibitions, 
perhaps  the  only  considerable  poet  who  ever  lived  in 
whom  the  inhibition  against  writing  poetry  has  been 
supremely  powerful.  His  mastery  of  this  strange  situa¬ 
tion  is  indeed  extraordinary.  Not  to  be  free  to  write 
poetry,  and  yet  to  hint  magnificently  at  it ;  to  be  the  master 
of  the  final  flat  phrase,  and  yet  to  suggest  new  beauties, 
and  obtain  a  new  echo  from  old  ones  ;  to  come  at  the  end 
of  a  movement  (Symbolism),  completing  its  decline,  and 
yet  to  inaugurate  a  new  movement  in  literature — ^to  have 
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done  all  this  with  a  finality  and  finish  which  can  be  paral¬ 
lelled  in  few  other  writers,  ancient  or  modem,  is  a  very 
remarkable  achievement. 

Plain  Reader  ;  You  mean  that  his  expression  of  the  predica¬ 
ment  of  the  poet  in  the  modem  world — the  poet  not 
wanted — is  in  itself  enough  to  explain  his  influence  and 
worth.  I  can  understand  that  poets  and  critics  read 
him  with  avidity  (his  technique  also  excites  them),  but 
what  about  the  ordinary  reader  (like  myself)  to  whom  the 
predicament  of  modem  poets  is  remote  and  means 
nothing,  just  nothing  at  all  ? 

Critic  :  The  ordinary  reader  does  not  seem  to  come  into  it — 
except  that  it  is  his  indifference  which  is  in  part  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  predicament.  You  can’t  expect  poets  to 
write  freely  in  an  age  which  ignores  them. 

Plain  Reader  ;  You  can’t  expect  readers  to  read  freely  a 
poet  who  ignores  them. 

Critic  :  It  is  a  vicious  circle.  Eliot  is  a  specialist.  You 
may  regard  specialism  in  poetry  as  a  mistake  and  an 
impossibility,  and  go  another  way ;  though  I  would 
remind  you  that  an  increasing  specialism  has  been  the 
tendency  of  literature  since  its  beginning.  Music,  by 
far  the  most  specialized  of  the  arts,  has  long  since  dis¬ 
carded  those  moorings  to  life  which  still  seem  necessary 
for  poetry  ;  but  that  does  not  prevent  music  from  being 
a  language  of  art  comprehensible  to  many  people,  and 
capable  of  expressing  immediately  the  deepest  emotions. 
Further,  by  its  very  detachment  from  ordinary  mean¬ 
ing,  music  has  developed  a  whole  set  of  new  meanings 
which  are  entirely  musical.  All  arts  evolve  along  lines 
which  intensify  and  purify  their  effect :  music  becoming 
more  purely  musical  instead  of  an  adjunct  to  dancing  and 
singing ;  poetry  becoming  more  purely  poetical  and 
detached  from  common  meaning  and  association.  Eliot 
has  said,  I  think,  that  a  poem  does  not  so  much  express 
an  emotion  as  create  a  new  one.  That  is  the  point. 
And  I  see  in  Eliot’s  poetry  an  attempt,  heroic  in  its 
effort,  to  create  a  less  personal,  more  purely  poetical 
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poetry.  He  has  stated  something  akin  to  this  himself, 
when  he  says  :  “  Poetry  is  not  a  turning  loose  of  emotion, 
but  an  escape  from  emotion ;  it  is  not  an  expression  of 
personality  but  an  escape  from  personality.” 

Plain  Reader  :  Eliot’s  poetry,  then,  possesses  a  theoretical 
interest,  in  which  one  may  take  pleasure  ? 

Critic  :  Yes,  and  more  than  that.  I.  A.  Richards  has  described 
the  particular  quality  of  his  poetry  as  a  “  music  of  ideas.” 
We  read  Eliot  with  an  eye  on  the  future,  with  the  notion 
that  out  of  his  work  a  new  poetry,  more  vital,  more 
selective  and  intense  may  spring.  A  phrase  here  and 
there  hints  the  direction  ;  I  remember 

In  the  juvenescence  of  the  year 
Came  Christ  the  tiger 

In  depraved  May,  dogwood  and  chestnut,  flowering  judas. 

To  be  eaten,  to  be  divided.  .  .  . 

That  is  perfect  in  sound,  rhythm,  and  in  its  ”  music  of 
ideas  ”  ;  it  is  startling  and  yet  satisfies,  it  is  utterly  new 
to  us.  If  only  Eliot  could  often  write  like  this  1  His 
“  music  of  ideas  ”  is  more  usually  a  crude  clatter,  with 
one  key-change  which  he  applies  ad  nauseam.  The 
normal  transition  of  his  verse  is  from  beauty  to  common¬ 
place,  depth  of  feeling  to  flippancy,  poetry  to  conversation, 
art  to  life,  the  past  to  the  present :  in  a  word,  the  descent 
to  triviality.  The  contrast  may  take  the  simple  form  of 
a  poetic  tag  ironically  set : 

When  lovely  woman  stoops  to  folly  and 
Paces  about  the  room  again,  alone. 

She  smoothes  her  hair  with  automatic  hand 
And  puts  a  record  on  the  gramophone. 

The  contrast  here,  graceful  but  obvious,  is  lovely  woman 
— bored  typist,  Goldsmith — Eliot.  But  the  setting  may 
be  more  elaborate  and  capable  of  far  richer  effect : 

The  river’s  tent  is  broken :  the  last  fingers  of  leaf 
Clutch  and  sink  into  the  wet  bank.  The  wind 
Crosses  the  brown  land,  unheard.  The  nymphs  are  departed. 
Sweet  Thames,  run  softly  till  I  end  my  song. 

The  river  bears  no  empty  bottles,  sandwich  papers, 

Silk  handkerchiefs,  cardboard  boxes,  cigarette  ends 

Or  other  testimony  of  summer  nights.  The  n3anph8  are  departed. 
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And  their  friends  the  loitering  heirs  of  city  directors ; 
Departed,  have  left  no  addresses. 

By  the  waters  of  Leman  I  sat  down  and  wept.  .  .  . 
Sweet  Thames,  run  softly  till  I  end  my  song. 

Sweet  Thames,  run  softly,  for  I  speaJc  not  loud  or  long. 

But  at  my  back  in  a  cold  blast  I  hear 

The  rattle  of  bones,  and  chuckle  spread  from  ear  to  ear. 


A  close  examination  of  this  passage  reveals  a  continuous 
subtle  interlacing  of  contrasted  words  and  ideas.  The 
beginning,  which  follows  a  beery  goodnight  in  a  pub, 
is  a  cautious  set-piece.  The  nymphs  are  introduced, 
and  with  line  four  the  music  is  suddenly  distinct  (the  line 
comes  from  Spenser’s  Prothalamion)  like  a  theme  an¬ 
nounced  in  a  symphony.  Eliot’s  antiphony  (mostly 
percussion)  follows  at  once  with  the  catalogue  of  picnic 
rubbish.  The  “  nymphs  ”  return,  this  time  with  the 
“  heirs  of  city  directors  ”  ;  and  so  on.  There  are  smaller 
contrasts  embedded  in  the  words  which  at  the  first 
reading  one  overlooks :  the  handkerchiefs,  for  example, 
among  the  bottles  and  fragments,  all  of  which  by  a 
dignified  gathering  of  speech  become  the  “  testimony  ” 
of  river  nights.  “  By  the  waters  of  Leman  I  sat  down 
and  wept  .  .  .”  is  an  obvious  makeshift  to  help  the  return 
of  the  theme  line  :  a  Woolworth  pearl  set  on  the  counter 
to  distract  while  the  jeweller’s  tweezers  are  picking  out 
the  real  one  1  The  last  two  lines  are  irritatingly  familiar 
to  readers  of  Eliot’s  verse. 

Plain  Reader  :  The  whole  passage  seems  to  me  incongruous. 

Critic  :  It  is.  And  yet  note  the  effects  obtained.  The  lovely 
Spenserian  line,  twice  repeated  and  then  varied,  is  mar¬ 
vellously  set,  its  beauty  is  articulated  in  a  way  which 
makes  it  seem  incomparably  finer  than  in  the  original 
poem.  Eliot’s  method  here  can  only  be  compared  with 
the  habit  common  among  composers  of  using  an  earlier 
theme  for  variations.  This  passage  from  The  Waste 
Land  is  fairly  typical  of  the  poem’s  whole  construction — 
the  juxtaposition  of  images  and  ideas  sardonically  im- 
resolved — and  illustrates  its  weakness.  It  is,  to  begin 
with,  synthetic  and  not  fused.  It  depends  on  a  series 
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of  anticlimaxes  (and  most  of  his  effects  are  got  by  a 
variety  of  subtle  and  thumping  anticlimaxes — a  continual 
use  of  the  For-she-was-only-a-water-rat  method  as  a 
serious  means  of  poetic  modulation).  It  relies  for  beauty 
on  the  literature  of  the  past  (Spenser’s  line  and  the  biblical 
paraphrase)  and  the  archaic  dignity  of  the  nymphs, 
Thames,  Liebanon — the  life  of  the  past.  Eliot  is  a 
defeatist,  fin  de  siicle — end  of  all  the  ages  I  Here  as 
elsewhere  he  works  on  the  assumption  that  poetry  is  dead, 
and  that  poems  in  the  modem  world  are  like  old  masters 
hung  on  the  discreetly  negative  walls  of  a  bungalow.  He 
will  not  produce  fake  old  masters  himself,  but  in  his 
pictures  he  will  always  hint  at  the  past :  their  timbre,  a 
comer  here,  a  face  there,  sets  old  life  jokingly  among  the 
modem  dead.  It  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  he  has 
half*confessed  to  this  in  lines  remarkable  for  their 
austerity : 


Between  the  idea 
And  the  reality 
Between  the  motion 
And  the  act 
Falls  the  Shadow 

For  Thine  is  the  Kingdom 

Between  the  conception 
And  the  creation 
Between  the  emotion 
And  the  response 
Falls  the  Shadow 

Life  is  very  long 

Between  the  desire 
And  the  spasm 
Between  the  potency 
And  the  existence 
Between  the  essence 
And  the  descent 
Falls  the  Shadow 

For  Thine  is  the  Kingdom 

For  Thine  is 
Life  is 

For  Thine  is  the 
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This  is  the  way  the  world  ends 
This  is  the  way  the  world  ends 
This  is  the  way  the  world  ends 
Not  with  a  bang  but  a  whimper. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  passages  to  be  found  in 
all  Eliot’s  writing ;  but  its  poetic  value  is  negligible. 
On  the  musical  analogy,  this  passage  is  mere  meaningless 
atonality.  The  literal  meaning  is  plain :  of  poetical 
meaning  there  is  none.  I  should  sum  up  Eliot’s  contribu¬ 
tion  to  literature  by  saying  that  he  is  the  first  poet  who 
has  worked  consistently  to  obtain  a  simultaneity  of  im¬ 
pression  :  the  passage  from  Gerontion  beginning  “  In  the 
juvenescence  of  the  year  ”  is  a  perfect  example  of  this  :  the 
other  passages  I  have  quoted  show  how  easy  it  is  to  fail — 
and  yet  how  interesting  such  failure  can  be. 

Plain  Reader  :  And  shall  I  find  all  this  in  Mr.  Williamson’s 
book  ? 

Critic  :  No,  alas  I  You  will  find  the  exact  opposite.  He  will 
give  you  Eliot  as  a  major  poet,  Gerontion  as  one  of  the 
world’s  masterpieces.  The  Waste  Land  as  the  representa¬ 
tive  work  of  our  times.  He  does  not  even  suspect  the 
obsession  behind  Eliot’s  reliance  on  tradition,  his  de¬ 
featist  “  classicism.”  Least  of  all  does  he  suspect  Eliot 
the  academician.  Still,  you  should  read  the  book.  Eliot 
has  made  him  think.  Perhaps  that  is  the  one  thing  in 
the  future  for  which  we  shall  all  be  profoundly  grateful  to 
Eliot.  He  has  made  us  think. 


By  Audrey  Lucas 


WE  were  discussing  children,  the  success  or  failure  of 
modern  education,  which  subjects  might  well  be 
added  to  a  school  curriculum,  and  which  omitted. 
Some  of  us  were  in  favour  of  a  universal  course  of  typing 
and  shorthand,  others  laid  stress  on  languages.  One  feather 
pronounced  billiards  to  be  as  important  as  football,  another 
voted  for  riding,  a  third  considered  a  working  knowledge 
of  the  insides  of  cars  to  be  essential.  A  fourth  remarked, 
“  I  should  like  my  children  to  learn  the  two  lost  arts 
“  And  those  are  ?  ”  we  asked. 

The  reply  was  unexpected :  “  Letter  writing  and  con¬ 
versation 

One’s  first  impulse  was  to  dismiss  this  as  ridiculous,  since 
all  of  us  know  how  to  talk,  and  how  to  write  a  letter ;  but 
mature  consideration  revealed  some  definite  meaning  behind 
the  seeming  frivolity  of  my  friend’s  statement.  Those  arts 
which  he  had  mentioned  are  indeed  becoming  lost,  less  because 
we  do  not  possess  them  than  because  we  no  longer  know  how 
to  make  use  of  them. 

As  a  generation  we  do  not  write  letters.  That  is  to  say,  we 
write  business  letters,  we  issue  and  answer  invitations,  and, 
when  obliged  to  borrow  money,  we  usually  spare  our  em¬ 
barrassment  by  committing  the  request  to  paper ;  but,  as  a 
means  of  gratifying  ourselves,  our  friends,  and,  possibly, 
posterity,  letter-writing  has  fallen  into  disuse.  Instead, 
we  telephone,  so  putting  an  undoubtedly  convenient 
instrument  to  purposes  for  which  it  was  never  intended. 
For  twopence  we  can  speak  at  length,  and  on  any  subject,  to 
anyone  we  choose  ;  while  a  letter,  although  costing  a  half¬ 
penny  less,  is  now  considered  prodigal  of  time.  The  present 
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generation  so  often  has  to  be  in  a  hurry,  that  it  inclines  always 
to  be  in  a  hurry,  and  the  habit  of  not  wasting  time  infects 
eren  our  leisure.  Thus,  people  staying  in  the  country,  although 
what  they  have  to  say  would  lose  nothing  by  a  delay  of  twelve 
hours,  will  incur  the  expense  of  a  trunk  call,  with  its  maddening 
interruptions  of  “  Three  minutes  !  ”  rather  than  spend  a  little 
more  than  those  three  minutes  in  writing  a  letter.  There  may 
not  be  the  slightest  urgency,  but  they  have  acquired  the  ringing- 
up  habit,  and  the  mere  fact  that  the  house  or  hotel  in  which  they 
are  staying  is  on  the  telephone  sets  up  a  strong  aversion  from 
pen  and  paper.  Should  there  be  no  telephone,  they  make  its 
absence  an  excuse  for  leaving  their  friends  without  news. 
The  telephone,  in  fact,  gets  us  out  of  every  exertion,  for  why 
write  even  a  “  Collins  ”,  when  all  that  need  be  done  is  to 
call  a  number,  and  say,  “  Thank  you  so  much.  I  had  a  simply 
marvellous  time  ”  ?  In  these  days  any  letter  that  is  not  con¬ 
cerned  with  business  has  become  a  rare  possession,  its  recep¬ 
tion  an  unexpected  compliment :  so  really  unexpected  that 
I  have  heard  a  hostess  express  gratitude  to  some  departed 
guest,  who  has  spent  perhaps  sixpence  on  a  toll  call  to  thank 
her  for  a  week-end’s  hospitality  ;  forgetting  that  a  few  words 
on  paper  would,  in  proportion  to  the  time  and  trouble  they 
cost  the  writer,  have  been  the  greater  coiutesy.  A  Trans- 
Atlantic  call  is  indeed  a  mark  of  esteem  ;  a  toll  call  too  often 
of  laziness. 

To  comprehend  fully  this  growing  tyranny  of  the  telephone, 
one  should  above  all  consider  its  value,  or  the  reverse,  as  a 
means  of  communication  between  lovers.  I  know  many  people 
today  who  have  lived  through  a  dozen  or  more  (^aires  du 
coettr  without  ever  coming  into  possession  of  a  single  love  letter  ; 
and  this  is  a  pity,  for,  although  the  keeping  of  such  letters 
may,  at  times,  be  an  indiscretion  or  a  source  of  heart-ache, 
there  remains  much  to  be  said  for  the  traditional  blue  ribbons 
and  lavender,  with  which,  in  a  less  hurried  age,  women  sancti¬ 
fied  their  amorous  correspondence.  Better,  surely,  to  re¬ 
capture  the  tenderness  of  a  dead  romance  through  such  tangible 
proofs  of  its  existence,  rather  than  in  the  muddled  recon¬ 
struction  of  half-forgotten  telephone  conversations. 
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The  condition  of  being  in  love  is  at  best  a  difficult  one. 
Emotions  become  unruly,  nerves  supersensitive,  and  it  is 
important  to  avoid  the  disaster  of  misunderstandings.  For 
how  lovers  can  misunderstand  each  other  only  lovers  know ! 
My  advice,  therefore,  to  those  in  love,  and  wishing  to  remain 
so,  is  at  all  costs  to  avoid  the  telephone. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  two  lovers  who  are  temporarily 
separated.  One  of  them,  the  woman  probably,  since  women 
in  love  are  obsessed  by  a  perpetual  urgency  to  reiterate  the  fact, 
has,  during  the  course  of  a  long,  heart-sick  day,  thought  of  a 
whole  collection  of  sweet  nothings  which  seem  to  her  of  the 
utmost  importance.  Her  lover,  she  decides,  must  be  informed 
as  soon  as  possible.  As  being  symptomatic  of  an  almost 
universal  malady,  this  is  natural  enough  ;  and  should  the  lady 
transcribe  these  ecstasies  to  paper,  as  in  former  years  she  must 
needs  have  done,  she  would  probably  give  as  much  pleasure 
as  she  receives.  But  the  woman  of  today,  modem  in  action, 
although  not  necessarily  in  thought,  does  not  do  this.  She 
wishes  to  waste  no  time,  and  so  she  telephones,  making  a  long¬ 
distance  call.  It  is  possible,  in  fact  probable,  that  the  call 
reaches  its  destination  at  an  unpropitious  moment.  No  lover, 
however  ardent,  likes  to  be  called  from  a  business  conference, 
or  worse  still,  a  hot  bath,  even  to  be  told  how  madly  he  is 
adored.  Perhaps  some  momentary  inflection  of  his  voice 
betrays  this  fact.  The  woman  is  disturbed,  and,  before  he 
can  explain  that  he  too  adores,  but  is  keeping  several  people 
waiting,  or  is  himself  clad  only  in  a  bath  towel,  the  three 
minutes  have  expired,  and  even  if  they  can  be  renewed  the 
conversation  tends  to  be  unsatisfactory.  The  operator,  whose 
job  it  is  to  keep  a  check  on  time,  cuts  in  so  brutally  on  the 
tenderest  declaration  that  it  is  difficult  not  to  imagine  that  she 
has  listened  to  every  word.  This  subject  has  been  beautifully 
treated  by  Mr.  A.  P.  Herbert,  in  a  sketch  called  **  Kate  and  the 
Call  Box  ”,  in  which  a  servant  girl’s  farewell  to  her  sailor  lover 
is  ruthlessly  curtailed  for  want  of  another  twopence.  In  this 
case,  a  letter  would  not  have  sufficed,  but  when  it  will,  how 
much  the^wiser  course  to  send  one.  The  postman  may  be  a 
tantalising  personage,  but  at  least  his  visits  are  spaced  so  as 
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to  give  some  respite  from  suspense,  whereas  the  perpetual 
presence  of  an  instrument  which  either  does  not  ring  at  all  or 
rings  to  no  purpose  can,  imder  such  circumstances,  be  nerve- 
wracking. 

And  here,  I  think,  lies  the  reason  why  the  telephone  as  a 
method  of  intimate  contact  should  be  used  as  seldom  as  possible. 
Life  today  has  become  a  nervous  business,  and  we  owe  it  to 
ourselves  to  protect,  rather  than  to  expose,  the  mental  tissues, 
taking  every  available  opportunity  that  offers  itself  to  hide 
away  from  noise,  strain,  suspense  and  their  attendant  irrita¬ 
tions  ;  and  I  have  some  hope  that  we  at  last  are  beginning  to 
realize  this,  and  grow  daily  more  inclined  to  retreat,  whenever 
possible,  down  some  spiritual  cul-de-sac  where  the  bustle  of 
modern  civilization  passes  us  by  unnoticed. 

Some  evenings  ago  I  called  upon  a  friend,  who  has  dis¬ 
covered  for  herself  a  hiding  place  which  is,  both  in  position 
and  in  character,  a  cul-de-sac.  I  found  her  concealed  in  an 
hotel  which  has  unique  distinction  as  a  survival  of  a  forgotten 
and  more  leisurely  London.  Its  rooms  seem  peopled  with 
shadowy  Victorians,  ghosts  from  the  pages  of  Thackeray  and 
Dickens  ;  its  passages  odorous,  but  not  unpleasantly  so,  with 
meals  of  long  ago.  There  are  no  gas  fires,  but  generous  grates, 
glowing  with  coal  and  wood.  The  waiters  and  chamber¬ 
maids  are  elderly  and  cosy.  The  food  is  serious-minded.  One 
orders  a  poached  egg  on  toast  in  preference  to  ceufs  en  cocotte  ; 
a  suet  pudding  instead  a  soufB^.  Once  inside  its  hospitable 
doors  it  is  impossible,  and  also  useless,  to  be  in  a  hurry.  With 
extreme  wisdom  it  has  decided  to  stand  still,  tucked  away  at  the 
end  of  a  cul-de-sac,  catering  with  unruffled  solidity  to  the 
mental  and  physical  appetites  of  jaded  seekers  for  peace  ; 
and  this  is  wisely  done,  for,  just  as  there  has  been  a  demand  for 
speed,  efficiency  and  noise,  all  of  which  commodities  have  been 
unsparingly  supplied,  so  there  is  gradually  growing  a  demand 
for  quiet,  and  of  this  the  supply  is  meagre — so  much  so,  in 
fact,  that  it  has  become  above  the  price  of  rubies. 

The  modern  generation  is  like  a  child,  who  weary  of  playing 
with  too  many  toys,  turns  gratefully  to  a  handful  of  pebbles 
or  a  mud-pie.  We,  who  clamoured  so  impatiently  for  our 
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cars,  our  aeroplanes,  our  own  radios  and  telephones,  now  cry 
out  as  loudly  to  escape  from  them ;  and  wise,  even  in  our 
generation,  are  learning  at  last  that  the  indestructible  quality 
of  quiet  must  be  self-manufactured.  We  found  it,  my  friend 
and  I,  that  evening  in  the  cul-de-sac,  and,  under  its  influence 
were  able  to  indulge  at  leisure  in  the  second  lost  art — con¬ 
versation,  as  opposed  to  talking.  One  talks  in  restaurants,  in 
night  clubs,  in  rooms  crowded  with  people,  but  one  does  not 
converse.  A  quite  intelligent  subject  may  be  started  by 
somebody,  but  it  is  almost  immediately  interrupted  by  a 
waiter,  a  telephone  call  or  an  invitation  to  dance.  Such  talk 
is  merely  a  kaleidoscopic  jumble,  leading  nowhere  in  particular  ; 
and,  for  such  surroundings,  it  suffices.  How  different  a 
thing  is  conversation  as  the  word  was  understood  by  slower- 
moving  ages,  when  a  topic,  once  started,  was  pursued  un¬ 
interruptedly  to  its  conclusion,  and  when,  at  the  end  of  a 
few  hours  so  spent,  people  had  the  feeling  of  a  task  agreeably 
performed. 

Such  was  the  conversation  we  had  that  evening  in  the  cul- 
de-sac.  It  ambled  pleasantly  along,  but  stimulated  even  in 
its  laziness.  Without  being  in  any  sense  boring,  it  was 
sedative.  Always,  too,  it  was  conclusive,  for,  although  moving 
from  personalities  to  books,  and  from  books  to  travel,  each 
separate  section  of  it  was  completed  before  another  began.  The 
result  was  surprising  ;  for,  although  a  hundred  evenings  spent 
in  the  theatre,  at  the  pictures,  or  at  parties,  have  long  been 
forgotten,  this  evening  of  uninterrupted  conversation  stands 
out  clearly  in  recollection  as  an  evening  well  and  sanely  spent, 
an  evening  when  no  artificial  means  of  amusement  were  called 
into  play,  no  money  spent  in  an  effort  to  escape  from  the  bore¬ 
dom  that  so  inevitably  outpaces  its  fugitives. 

So,  gradually  of  course,  for  the  growth  of  all  good  things 
is  slow,  we  shall  come  back  to  the  simpler  and  more  uncostly 
pastimes  of  our  ancestors.  Once  more,  finding  the  atmosphere 
of  a  country-house  party  becoming  a  little  oppressive,  we  shall 
be  able  to  make  that^old-time  excuse  of  “  letters  to  write  ”, 
which  nowadays  has  become  so  dangerously  unplausible.  A 
generation  of  Robert  Louis  Stevensons  and  Horace  Walpoles 
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yet  unborn  will  become  a  delight  to  their  intimates,  and  the 
mantle  of  Dorothy  Osborne  will  fall  quite  naturally  on  the 
shoulders  of  loving  ladies  of  a  future  generation. 

For  the  change  will  not,  I  think,  reach  perfection  in  this  one. 
We  may  make  the  effort,  but  our  nerves  are  still  too  staccato 
to  achieve  it ;  but  this  hardly  matters,  since  each  generation 
is  born  but  to  mould  another  ;  and  if  we  feel  a  sense  of  loss, 
we  can  at  least  console  ourselves  by  teaching  our  children  how 
to  avoid  it.  Good  talk  may  be  a  rarity,  but  it  does  exist,  and 
every  hour  which  we  can  spare  to  listen  to  it  will  help  to  bring 
it  into  fashion.  The  day  of  the  wit  may  be  past,  the  Johnson 
may  be  without  his  Boswell,  but  such  a  condition  need  not, 
in  fact  cannot,  be  a  permanency,  for  what  has  once  been  good 
will  surely  become  so  again.  It  would  be  foolish  to  sigh  over 
a  past  that  can  so  easily  be  reconstructed,  now  the  lesson  is 
learned,  and,  at  least,  we  can  promise  ourselves  the  pleasure 
of  teaching  it. 


THE  PROUD  WOMAN 


By  Thomas  Kelly 


MAURYA  DOOLIN  leant  over  the  half-door  of  her 
cottage,  scattering  handfuls  of  Indian  meal  to  the 
hens  that  clustered  around  the  muddy  threshold. 
When  the  hunger  of  the  fowls  was  satisfied  she  straightened 
herself,  laid  the  basin  aside,  and  waddled  out  from  the  kitchen. 
Shading  the  sun  from  her  eyes,  she  stood  for  a  couple  of 
minutes  peering  up  the  hillside  at  the  house  of  her  nearest 
neighbour.  When  she  was  satisfied  that  no  sign  of  movement 
was  visible  around  the  white-walled  cottage  of  Nora  Corrigan 
she  nodded  with  unusual  determination,  then  went  in  to 
where  her  husband  was  busy  mending  the  gaps  in  the 
wicker-work  of  the  potato  basket. 

“  D’you  know  what’s  in  me  mind,  Falvey  ?  ”  she  asked  the 
old  man  as  he  looped  and  twisted  a  young  willow  rod  into 
place.  “  It  come  to  me,  like  a  thing’d  be  seen  to  you,  all  of 
a  sudden.  It’s  right  I  should  be  up  the  hill  and  see  if  there’s 
something  the  matter  with  the  poor  crathure  above  and  she 
without  a  soul  to  ask  her  if  she  wanted  anything.” 

“  That  one  is  well  able  to  look  afther  herself  ”,  Falvey 
remarked  curtly.  “  That  one  is  too  high  in  her  pride  to  want 
the  likes  of  you.  Why  should  you  go  ?  What  did  we  ever 
get  from  her  but  the  black  looks  and  the  sharp  word  ?  ” 

‘‘  I  know,  asthore,  I  know  the  way  she’s  kept  us  all  from 
herself  and  her  house.  But  I’m  the  nearest  neighbour  to 
her,  Falvey.  And  the  nearest  neighbour.  .  .  .” 

“  The  nearest  neighbour  ”,  the  old  man  commented  bitterly, 
”  gets  the  worst  of  the  tongue  from  the  other  side  of  the 
wall.” 

”  I’m  well  aware  of  all  that,  Falvey,  but  there’s  not  a  stir 
nor  a  move  about  her  house  these  days.  That’s  quare,  and 
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she  always  the  one  to  be  dragging  and  drawing  from  dawn  to 
dusk.  We’d  be  sorry  afther  if  ’twas  dead  she  was,  and  we,  the 
nearest  to  her,  never  to  have  moved  a  step.” 

”  ’Twasn’t  dead  she  was  the  day  she  threatened  me  with 
the  law  if  I  didn’t  keep  the  few  lambs  from  trespassin’  on 
her  field.  No,  she  had  the  great  flow  of  scoldin’  on  her  tongue 
that  time,  with  her :  ‘  The  nejct  warnin’  you’ll  get,  Misther 
Doolin’ll  be  the  summons  for  the  Petty  Sessions  Court.’ 
Why  didn’t  she  think  then  of  the  day  when  she  might  gladly 
wish  to  be  on  civil  terms  with  them  that  meamed*  her  ?  ” 

”  Still,  Falvey,  she  always  kept  her  side  of  the  fences 
mended,  and  never  let  any  of  her  stock  break  into  your  own 
fields.  Anyway,  there  may  be  a  day  when  I’ll  be  glad  to  have 
the  neighbour  come  in  to  see  how  1  am.  So  I’m  going  up 
the  hill,  even  if  she  doesn’t  want  me,  to  aise  the  doubt  is 
on  me  mind.  .  .  .” 

Maurya  Doolin  went  up  the  lane,  leaving  her  husband 
to  complain  to  himself.  It  was  four  hours  later  when  she 
returned,  nodding  her  head  up  and  down  as  she  made  little 
clucking  noises  to  herself.  She  took  off  her  shawl  slowly, 
hung  it  behind  the  kitchen  door,  and  sat  down  before  she 
answered  her  husband’s  question. 

”  Is  it  dead  she  is  ?  ”  Falvey  asked,  a  little  irritably. 

“  It’s  bad — bad  all  out — that  crathure  is  ”,  Maurya  said 
in  an  awed  tone.  “  Worse  than  ever  I  saw  any  person  that 
wasn’t  as  good  as  measured  for  their  cofiin.  And  sorry  I  am 
that  I  didn’t  go  sooner,  and  no  sign  of  her  to  be  about  the 
house  for  three  days.” 

”  She  didn’t  send  for  you  ”,  Falvey  reminded  her.  ”  And 
you  know  the  sort  she  always  was  and  is,  never  to  mix  nor 
bother  with  neighbours  like  a  natural  person  would.” 

”  Now,  how  could  she  send  for  me  ?  Not  a  shadow  has 
darkened  her  doorstep  since  the  wakeness  struck  her.” 

”  Then  it’s  a  bad  testimonial  to  a  person  that  they’d  be 
laid  up  even  for  one  day  without  a  rattle  coming  to  the  latch 
of  their  door.  Them  that  turns  the  back  hand  on  their  kind 
when  they’re  well  can’t  expect  the  neighbours  to  get  troubled 
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about  them  when  the  door  is  kept  closed  all  day.  .  . 

**  Well,  late  as  it  is,  I’ve  done  ail  I  could  for  her.  I  tidied 
up  the  house,  fed  the  pigs  and  the  hens  that  was  near  going 
wild  with  the  dint  of  hunger,  put  clane  things  on  the  bed  for 
her,  and  sent  Meehaul  Sullivan’s  Jimmy  off  hot-foot  for  the 
docthor  and  the  priest  himself.  ...” 

”  So  you  think  she’s  going  to  go  this  time  ?  ” 

”  A  quare  look  is  on  her  face  that’d  scare  you  at  first,  the 
likes  of  a  child  would  be  locked  in  a  room  and  its  little  eyes 
to  be  frightened,  waiting  for  the  door  to  open,  afeeard  of 
whoever’d  come  in.  .  .  .  One  minit  she’d  be  talkin’  away 
to  herself  the  greatest  gibberish  ever  you  heard,  and  then 
she’d  stop  and  say  ;  ‘  He’ll  come  soon,  won’t  he  ?  The 
telegram’ll  come  first,  and  then  he’ll  be  here  that  same 
evening.’  And  the  next  breath  she’d  be  askin’  me  who  I 
was,  or  who  was  that  other  woman  with  me.  I  got  Biddy 
Rooney  to  come  across  and  stay  with  her.” 

”  Brian,  is  it,  she  manes  about  the  telegram  ?  ” 

”  It  is  surely,  God  help  her  I  The  son  she  slaved  and 
worked  for  going  on  for  thirty  years.  The  pride  of  her  that 
all  went  into  her  plan  to  make  him  a  docthor  1  ” 

“  Aye  I  Impidence,  I’d  call  it.  To  make  a  docthor  out 
of  less  than  thirty  acres  of  land.” 

“  Even  if  he  passes  I  misdoubt  if  she’ll  live  to  see  him 
cornin’  home.” 

Isn’t  his  last  examination  on  this  very  day  above  in 
Dublin  ?  I  heard  them  sayin’  it  down  in  Melia’s  shop.  He 
should  be  home  to-morrow,  but  I  doubt  the  docthor  part.  .  .  .” 

‘‘  Oh,  they’ll  have  the  bad  news  at  Melia’s  shop.  They’ll 
have  the  stories  about  Brian’s  drinkin’  and  his  bettin’  and 
his  card-playin’.  But  they  won’t  have  the  truth  about  why 
his  poor  mother  half-starved  herself,  worked  like  a  labourer, 
to  make  a  gintleman  of  him.” 

“  The  plain  truth  is  plain  to  be  seen.  Pride  and  impidence  ! 
That  one  fancyin’  herself  betther  than  all  around  her.  A 
docthor  for  a  son,  moryagh  /  ”* 

”  It’s  me  and  me  likes,  Falvey  Doolin,  that’s  to  blame 
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for  what  you  call  her  pride  and  her  impidence.”  Maurya 
settled  herself  in  the  chair,  her  elbows  on  her  knees,  her  head 
in  her  cupped  hands.  Falvey  eyed  her  closely  as  he  com¬ 
mented  : 

“  Well,  that’s  a  good  one  1  So  ’twas  the  neighbours]^that 
made  her  impident  ?  ”  he  questioned. 

“  She  told  me  it  all  ”,  Maurya  answered,  as  she  rocked  herself 
gently  to  and  fro,  her  eyes  staring  into  vacancy,  ”  told  me  how 
her  match  was  made  with  Shawn  Corrigan  afther  she  thinkin* 
she’d  spend  her  days  an  ould  maid.  Every  penny  of  two 
hundred  pounds  fortune  she  brought  him  the  day  he  drove 
up  that  lane  outside  afther  the  marriage.  Even  that  very 
day  she  knew  that  the  women  and  the  girls  was  all  sort  of 
agin  her,  that  they  grudged  her  cornin’  from  outside  the  parish 
when  Shawn  could  have  picked  a  wife  from  nearer  home. 
And  the  first  Sunday  she  went  to  the  chapel  she  saw  the 
looks  that  was  turned  on  her,  knew  that  her  black  hair  and 
her  crame  dress,  her  browny  face  and  her  weddin’  hat  was 
bein’  gibed  at  by  the  mothers  and  the  daughters  that  felt 
there  was  a  slight  put  on  the  parish  when  Shawn  Corrigan 
went  beyond  it  to  choose  a  wife  older  than  himself."^  And 
she  overheard  one  voice  that  said  ’twas  the  two  hundred  that 
bought  her  a  husband  1  ” 

“  Well,  sure  we  all  knew  it  ?  ”  Falvey  grunted. 

”  And  we  let  her  see  that  we  knew  it,  Falvey.  The  tears 
stramed  down  her  cheeks  when  she  told  me  of  it  to-day,  and 
she  as  sensible  in  the  tellin’  as  I  was  in  the  listenin’.  The 
black  looks  that  greeted  her  as  a  new  wife  cornin’  to  Drum- 
cashlagh  made  her  think  she’d  keep  to  herself,  give  her  mind 
to  her  work  and  her  man,  for  at  first  she  didn’t  think  ’twas 
the  gift  of  a  child  she’d  be  gettin’  at  all.  Then  when  little 
Brian  was  born,  she  felt  independent.  So  she  hardened  her 
mind  agin  us  all.  If  her  neighbours  didn’t  welcome  her  to 
the  townland,  she’d  let  them  see  she  could  do  without  them. 
And  she’d  show  them  the  big  thing  she  could  do.  We  all 
saw  the  way  she  worked,  for  she  was  betther  in  the  fields 
than  her  man  that  was  always  a  donny  sort,  God  rest  him. 
Little  Brian  was  still  at  the  school  when  the  decline  swept 
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off  his  father.  But  did  the  poor  misjudged  woman  sit  down 
and  cry  and  let  the  place  go  to  ruin  and  desolation  as  another 
might  have  done  ? 

“  ’Twas  then  that  she  thought  stronger  than  ever  she’d 
show  the  neighbours  that  she  was  independent.  The  boy 
gave  great  signs  of  cleverality,  so  she  made  up  her  mind  to 
give  him  all  the  schoolin’  he  was  able  for.  And  when  the  master 
said  it  was  worth  sendin’  him  to  college,  she  was  ready  for 
that.  She’d  make  a  gentleman  of  her  Brian,  and  what  betther 
way  could  she  do  that  than  to  make  a  docthor  of  him  ?  So 
she  drew  from  her  share  in  the  bank  for  the  big  fees,  stinted 
and  shortened  herself,  saved  pennies  and  shillin’s  till  they 
made  pounds.  Look  at  the  years  she  kept  him  at  the  Dublin 
college  I  ” 

“  Foolishness  !  ”  Falvey  ejaculated.  “  He’d  be  betther  off 
doing  his  share  bn  the  land.  Melia’s  lad,  that’s  above  in 
Dublin,  leamin’  the  law,  didn’t  write  home  a  cock-and-bull 
story  when  he  said  how  Brian  was  turnin’  out  a  bad  egg.  .  .  .” 

The  toot  of  a  motor  horn  brought  Maurya  to  her  feet. 

“  That’ll  be  the  docthor’s  car  now  ”,  she  said,  as  she  reached 
for  her  shawl.  ”  I’ll  slip  up  agin  and  see  what  he  says  about  her.” 

When  Maurya  arrived  at  Nora  Corrigan’s  bedside  she 
found  the  old  doctor  trying  to  reason  with  the  invalid  who 
would  not  tolerate  his  attempts  at  ascertaining  the  cause  of  her 
illness.  ”  Why  would  I  be  havin’  the  likes  of  you  ?  ”  she 
queried,  ”  when  me  own  son  is  just  the  same.  *Tis  he’ll  be 
here  soon,  and  ’tis  he  that’ll  find  out  what  brought  the  wake- 
ness  on  me,  and  cure  it.  You  be  goin’  away  now  with  yourself 
and  lookin’  to  them  that  has  no  sons  of  their  own  a 
docthor.  .  .  .” 

Maurya  tried  in  vain  to  calm  her,  to  explain  that  the  doctor 
was  merely  there  because  her  son  was  detained  in  Dublin. 
”  And  he’s  a  great  friend  of  Brian’s,  too  ”,  she  added. 

It’s  because  I’m  Brian’s  friend  that  I’ve  come  to  see 
you  ”,  the  doctor  lied  glibly,  in  response  to  Maurya’s  knowing 
nod. 

”  Brian ’d  think  it  quare  if  I  had  any  docthor  besides  him¬ 
self  ”,  Nora  Corrigan  persisted. 
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In  the  stone-flagged  kitchen  the  doctor  spoke  in  low  tones 
to  Maurya  Doolin.  “  As  far  as  I  can  see  **,  he  announced, 
“  she*s  nearly  done.  Over-work,  under-nourishment,  worry 
— enough  there  to  kill  a  horse.  .  .  .  It*s  a  pity  about  that 
son  of  hers.  I  hear  he’s  simply  a  waster.  Be  careful  if 
there’s  any  news  of  him.  Get  her  to  take  all  the  nourishment 
you  can.  Anything  in  the  house  ?  ” 

“  The  divil  a  much,  docthor  1  ”  Maurya  explained.  “  I 
don’t  believe  ’tis  even  the  egg  or  the  supeen  of  mUk  she  spared 
for  herself.” 

”  Well,  do  your  best  for  her.  I’ll  call  again,  perhaps 
to-morrow  evening.  Get  her  to  take  some  chicken  broth. 
....  And  if  there’s  any  news  of  that  son  of  hers — any  bad 
news  I  mean,  keep  it  from  her  as  long  as  you  can.  .  .  .” 

Maurya  watched  for  the  postman  on  the  following  morning, 
intercepted  him,  and  found  that  he  had  a  letter  for  Nora 
Corrigan.  “  She’s  terrible  bad,”  Maurya  explained,  ”  so  any 
news  to  come  sudden  in  a  letther  might  make  her  worse  still. 
The  docthor  told  me  to  keep  any  bad  news  from  her.  What 
kind  of  a  letther  is  it  ?  ” 

The  postman  produced  the  envelope  unwillingly. 

“  It  looks  the  kind  of  letther  there’d  be  bad  news  in  ”, 
Maurya  commented,  ”  so  I’ll  take  it.” 

“  But  it’s  me  bounden  duty  to  deliver  all  postal  packets  to 
the  addressee  at  the  address  given  thereon  ”,  the  postman 
expostulated  firmly  as  Maurya  whisked  the  letter  from  his 
hand,  “  unless  authority  in  writing  has  been  duly  rendered 
beforehand  to  the  contrary.” 

“  You  can  tell  them  that  complains  it’s  docthor’s  ordhers  ”, 
Maurya  snapped,  as  she  waddled  away  with  the  letter.  Falvey 
and  herself  scrutinized  it,  noticed  the  Dublin  postmark  and 
the  boyish  writing  in  the  address  :  “  Belike  ”,  she  remarked, 
“  it’s  no  good  news  Brian  had  to  send  the  crathure.  We’ll 
open  it,  anyway,  for  how  else  could  I  know  if  I’ve  bad  news 
to  keep  from  her  ?  ” 

The  letter  was  a  short  one  which  ran : 

“  Dear  Mother,  I'm  sorry  to  say  I  didn't  pass  this  time.  I  just  missed 
getting  the  obstetrics  part,  but  I'll  get  it  next  time.  I'm  behindhand 
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with  the  money  for  the  landlady  again.  Will  you  send  me  four  poimds 

by  return  to  your  fond  son,  Brian." 

“  The  pup  !  The  bloody  little  cur  !  ”  Falvey  Doolin  spat 
out  almost  viciously.  “  His  mother  may  be  a  fool,  but  she 
has  a  rogue  of  a  son  !  ** 

“  You  don’t  brathe  a  word  to  man  or  mortal  about  this  ”, 
Maurya  cautioned  him  as  she  closed  and  fastened  up  the 
letter.  “  If  his  poor  crathure  of  a  mother  was  foolish  itself, 
don’t  forget  that  there’s  some  blame  for  it  on  the  heads  of 
all  of  us.  .  .  .  I’ll  be  slippin’  up  now  to  see  how  she  overed 
the  night.” 

Maurya  found  the  sick  woman  with  the  look  of  expectancy 
still  on  her  face.  She  firmly  declined  to  take  any  of  the  medi¬ 
cine  the  doctor  had  sent,  but  she  drank  a  little  of  the  chicken 
broth  that  Maurya  brought.  A  couple  of  the  neighbouring 
women  had  stayed  with  her  overnight,  for  Maurya  had 
arranged  things  thus.  During  the  day  the  intervals  during 
which  the  patient  was  lucid  became  rather  longer :  her 
questionings  as  to  Brian’s  arrival  more  normal.  But  she 
refused  to  see  the  dispensary  doctor  when  he  caUed  during  the 
afternoon,  though  he  essayed  a  furtive  glance  at  her. 

“  Well  ”,  he  told  Maurya  afterwards,  “  I’d  say  she  looks 
rather  better  to-day.  I  fully  expected  her  to  be  much  worse. 
If  only  you  could  persuade  her  to  take  that  medicine.  ...” 

“  You  think  she  has  a  chance,  docthor  ?  ”  Maurya  asked. 

“  Naturally  I’m  not  in  a  position  to  say  anything  definite. 
If  I  could  test  her  heart,  her  pulse,  I  could  form  an  opinion. 
From  her  appearance  I’d  say  she’s  putting  up  a  struggle 
against  going,  as  if  she  was  waiting.  .  .  .” 

“  ’Twould  be  the  thought  of  Brian  cornin’  back,  docthor  ”, 
Maurya  explained  eagerly.  “  But  a  letther  come  this  mornin*. 
We  opened  it — bad  news.” 

“  Ah  !  Then  don’t  tell  her.  If  she  knew  !  ”  The  doctor 
blew  a  short  breath,  a  staccato  puff.  “  Well,  I’ll  be  off  to 
those  who  wait  my  coming.  .  .  .” 

Maurya  stood  in  thought  for  some  minutes  after  the  doctor 
left.  Then  she  nodded  with  finality,  and  went  up  again  to 
the  room. 
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“  Great  news  I  have  for  you  ”,  she  whispered  to  Nora 
Corrigan.  “  Your  own  Brian  has  sent  a  bottle  for  you.  He 
can’t  come  yet  awhile  for  the  minit  he  was  made  a  docthor 
didn’t  a  high-up  man  in  Dublin  send  for  him,  and  he  won’t 
let  him  lave  till  he’s  ciued.  But  he’ll  be  here  in  a  few  days.” 

”  Me  own  son,  is  it  ?  ”  the  sick  woman  gasped.  “  He  sent 
me  a  bottle  ?  Where  is  it  ?  ” 

Maurya  brought  from  the  kitchen  the  bottle  that  the  old 
dispensary  doctor  sent  that  morning.  Avidly  the  patient 
gulped  down  a  draught,  then  closed  her  eyes.  .  .  . 

When  she  woke,  Maurya  was  at  the  bedside  with  a  bowl  of 
broth.  For  the  next  three  days  Nora  Corrigan  improved. 
The  women  who  watched  saw  the  slow  recovery,  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  the  staring  eyes,  the  gradual  return  of  something 
like  colour  to  the  cheeks.  But  Mauyra  was  not  quite  ready 
when  the  patient  beckoned  her  to  the  bedside  and  whispered  : 

“  That  letther  from  me  son,  the  doehtor  ?  Where  is  it  ?  ” 

“  The  letther  ?  ”  Maurya  temporised.  “  The  letther  ?  Oh, 
yes.  It’s  below  in  our  house.  I’ve  kept  it  safe.  Will  I  get 
it  for  you  ?  ” 

”  Oh,  do,  asthore.  I  think  I  could  read  it  now.” 

Maurya ’s  face  was  troubled  as  she  went  from  the  house, 
but  her  mind  was  made  up.  She  would  keep  up  the  deception 
until  Nora  Corrigan  was  strong  enough  to  hear  the  truth  as 
to  Brian’s  failure.  So  she  went  across  to  the  house  of  Meehaul 
Sullivan  and  brought  young  Jimmy  with  her.  Jimmy  was  a 
great  warrant  to  write  at  school.  She  seated  him  at  her  kitchen 
table,  put  a  sheet  of  paper,  a  pen,  and  ink  before  him,  and 
commanded  : 

“  Never  a  word  to  a  living  soul  about  this,  Jimmy  !  I’m 
trustin’  you  with  a  great  sacret.  Write  like  this  letther,  now, 
and  put  down  these  words  :  ‘  Dear  Mother,  I  heard  from 
Falvey  Doolin  of  the  great  wakeness  come  over  you,  so  I’m 
sendin’  you  a  grand  bottle’ll  cure  you  great.  The  minit  they 
made  me  a  docthor  didn’t  a  high-up  gentleman  here  send  for 
me  to  cure  himself,  and  won’t  let  me  lave  till  he’s  as  cured  as 
a  side  of  bacon  from  your  loving  son,  Brian.’  ” 

There  was  a  light  of  triumph  in  Maurya’s  eyes  as  she 
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placed  the  sheet  of  paper  in  the  envelope  which  had  contained 
Brian’s  letter,  drew  her  shawl  over  her  head,  and  set  off  again 
to  the  house  on  the  hillside.  As  she  neared  it  she  met  a  boy 
wearing  a  peaked  cap  and  a  leather  belt. 

“  And  who  would  you  be  now,  avic  she  questioned,  as 
she  stopped  in  front  of  the  youth  in  the  lane. 

“  TiUygrams  ”,  the  boy  said,  jauntily. 

“  Don’t  say  you  were  at  the  house  above  ?  ”  Maurya 
shouted,  pointing  to  the  cottage  of  Nora  Corrigan. 

“  Yis  !  ”  the  boy  smirked  at  her.  “  A  tillygram  for  the 
ould  woman  that’s  in  the  bed.” 

”  Where  is  it  ?  Give  it  to  me  !  ”  Maurya  gripped  the 
boy’s  arm,  causing  him  to  squeal. 

”  I  gev  it  her  ”,  he  spluttered.  ”  She  med  me  help  her 
readin’  it.” 

”  What  was  in  it  ?  ”  Maurya’s  grip  on  the  boy’s  arm 
tightened. 

”  Bad  news  about  goin’  jail.  Oh  !  Lemme  go  !  ” 

He  wrenched  his  arm  away,  dodged  the  blow  which  Maurya 
aimed  at  him,  then  darted  down  the  lane  as  she  shouted 
after  him,  “  You  little  divil,  you  !  You  .  .  .  1  ” 

Breathlessly  Maurya  scurried  up  to  the  room  where  Nora 
Corrigan  lay.  One  glance  at  the  open,  wildly-staring  eyes 
told  her  that  her  recent  planning  had  been  in  vain.  She  drew 
down  the  lifeless  lids  gently,  trying  not  to  see  the  last  look 
of  the  woman  that  everyone  in  Drumcashlagh  had  once 
called  proud.  Then  she  folded  the  thin  arms  across  the 
emaciated  breast,  after  pulling  the  crumpled  paper  from  the 
fingers  that  still  gripped  it.  When  she  came  from  the  room 
she  unfolded  the  creases  of  the  flimsy  paper  and  slowly 
deciphered  the  message  :  ”  I’ll  be  jailed  unless  I’ve  seven 
pounds  quick,  Brian.” 
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A  Monthly  Commentary 
By  Stephen  Gwynn 


Mr.  GANDHI’S  action  from  prison  made  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  break  in  the  long-drawn-out  wranglings  by 
which  the  future  of  India  is  being  shaped,  through  the 
interplay  of  East  and  West.  For  once  wrangling  ceased  ;  both 


Mr.  Gandhi** 

Fast 


sides  spoke  their  last  word  and  spoke  it  in 
the  best  of  their  character.  To  the  average 
Westerner  it  must  have  seemed  the  sheer  clash 


of  reason  with  unreason  ;  but  British  statesmen  never  for  an 
instant  departed  from  an  attitude  of  perfect  respect.  More 
than  that ;  they  made  India  feel  that  their  attitude  expressed 
what  they  felt.  Mr.  Gandhi  from  his  prison  wrote,  “  If  you 
persist  in  a  certain  decision  which  you  have  announced,  I 
starve  myself  to  death  as  a  protest.”  From  the  Western  stand¬ 
point,  it  was  presumption  to  the  point  of  lunacy  that  a  single 
individual,  holding  no  office,  and  confined  for  resistance  to  the 
laws,  should  pretend  to  influence  declared  policy  by  a  threat  of 
suicide.  If  anything  were  needed  to  heighten  the  absurdity, 
it  was  that  Mr.  Gandhi  objected  to  Britain’s  provision  for  the 
“  untouchables  ”,  and  claimed  to  object  in  their  interest. 
Separate  representation  was  being  accorded  to  these  thirty 
millions  of  despised  persons.  This,  according  to  Mr.  Gandhi, 
set  up  a  barrier  between  them  and  the  great  Hindu  community 
of  which  they  were  an  oppressed  fraction,  and  so  took  from 
Hindus  the  duty  of  making  that  reparation  for  ancient  injustice 
which,  according  to  Mr.  Gandhi’s  teaching,  ought  to  be  made. 
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He  would  die  rather  than  see  an  alien  remedy  proposed  for  an 
injustice  inflicted  by  Indians  on  Indians,  which  ought  to  be 
remedied  by  a  purification  of  Indian  religion. 

It  was,  in  short,  one  of  the  moments  when  the  East  is 
hardest  to  understand,  and  when  it  is  hard  to  avoid  at  least 
the  shadow  of  a  sneer.  (Picture  Lord  Curzon  confronted  with 
this  situation.)  Lord  Willingdon  and  Mr.  MacDonald  avoided 
this,  not  I  think  on  purpose,  but  because  Mr.  Gandhi’s  utter 
sincerity  imposed  itself.  Nobody  disputed  the  prisoner’s  title 
to  seek  to  deflect  policy — and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  no  one 
doubted  his  readiness  to  lay  down  his  life.  There  was,  in 
fact,  no  arguing.  The  answer  simply  given  (after  courteous 
deprecation  of  the  proposed  consequence)  was  that  honour 
and  duty  bound  the  Government  to  do  justice  according  to  their 
lights,  and  that  they  must  adhere  to  their  decision  unless  another 
solution  were  proposed,  which  they  and  the  untouchables 
could  accept  as  just. 


It  is  possible  that  either  Mr.  Gandhi  or  the  Government 
may  have  foreseen  what  would  happen.  Yet  I  do  not  believe 
it.  I  think  Mr.  Gandhi  meant  no  more  and 
^  *»^i^*“*^*  no  less  than  he  said  throughout :  it  was  the 
passionate  appeal  of  a  religious  reformer, 
counting  it  all-important  that  his  religion  should  have  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  remedy  its  own  vices.  The  British  may  have  seen — 
for  they  knew  that  Mr.  Gandhi  was  in  earnest — how  their 
steady  decision  would  put  on  all  Hinduism  the  responsibility 
for  the  saint’s  life.  But  I  think  that  the  strength  of  their 
attitude  lay  in  absolute  conviction  that  they  stood  for  what 
all  men  in  all  nations  can  understand — plain  honour.  At  all 
events  India, instead  of  shrieking  revolt  against  a  foreign  decision 
of  Indian  matters,  set  itself  seriously  to  save  Mr.  Gandhi’s  life. 
The  prestige  of  holiness  has  seldom  been  so  effective.  An 
alternative  was  reached  which  the  untouchables  accepted.  To 
that  extent  Mr.  Gandhi  has  won,  for  he  has  forced  his  fellow 
Hindus  to  deal  fairly  with  the  outcasts  in  this  political  matter  ; 
and  in  matters  spiritual  other  results  may  follow.  But  to  a 
certain  extent  Mr.  Gandhi  is  beaten,  for  the  settlement  of  the 
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constitution  imposed  by  British  authority  now  becomes,  at 
least  in  one  point,  an  Indian  settlement ;  and  though  the  cry 
will  go  on  that  Great  Britain  is  seeking  to  divide  India  and 
envenom  differences,  it  will  be  much  harder  to  suggest  this 
plausibly,  or  to  invoke  Mr.  Gandhi’s  authority  for  that  view. 
Lord  Irwin’s  work  has  lasted,  and  grows — through  men  who 
work  in  the  same  spirit. 


It  looked  as  if  the  preliminary  discussion  of  disarmament, 
suggested  by  England,  would  not  take  place,  because  France 
and  Germany  could  not  bring  their  pretensions 
German^  within  measurable  distance  of  each  other. 

One  says,  pretensions  ;  but  it  should  be  re¬ 
membered  that  France’s  pretension  is  to  maintain  a  treaty 
for  which  England  and  America  were  no  less  responsible  than 
she,  and  which  has  already  been  greatly  modified  against  her 
wish  and  to  Germany’s  advantage.  To  read  much  of  the 
English  comment,  one  would  suppose  that  M.  Clemenceau 
had  been  dictator  absolute  at  Versailles.  Yet  it  is  not  so  long 
since  1919  but  that  we  can  recall  how  all  the  world  believed 
dictatorship  to  be  vested  in  Woodrow  Wilson  ;  and  that  a 
man  called  Lloyd  George  counted  for  all  that  the  enthusiastic 
flag-waving  support  of  England  could  give  him. 

Our  rights  in  the  settlement  made  at  Versailles  are  no  less 
than  those  of  France,  but  so  also  are  our  responsibilities. 
We  share  the  honour  of  having  brought  into  being  the  League 
of  Nations,  and  not  ours  is  the  disgrace  of  having  deserted  our 
own  creation.  Yet  that  achievement  was,  at  best,  no  more  than 
a  beginning — a  pledge,  complex  and  far-reaching,  which  must 
be  slowly  and  laboriously  carried  out.  The  difficulties  of 
fulfilment  were  such  that  America  on  the  mere  suggestion  of 
them  declined  the  task.  We  have  not  run  away  yet ;  but  we 
boggle  at  accepting  implications  which  every  year  proves  with 
increasing  force  to  be  inherent  in  the  Covenant,  if  it  is  to 
have  reality.  France  alone,  so  far  as  public  affirmation  can 
go,  has  offered  to  accept  the  essential — that  is,  sanctions  for  the 
Covenant  and  an  international  means  of  enforcing  them.  The 
return  that  she  has  got  is  an  accusation  of  seeking  to  establish 
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hegemony.  I  dislike  words  that  are  not  generally  familiar. 
Hegemony  means  leadership.  At  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  the 
leadership  of  the  world  restedwith  the  English-speaking  peoples, 
had  they  chosen  to  exercise  it. 

The  victors  had  put  their  hands  to  the  execution  of  that 
thing  for  which  the  war  professedly  was  fought ;  they  had 
^  .  established  the  freedom  of  oppressed  nation- 

the  Treaty  ahties  and  unwillingly  subjugated  provinces. 

They  re-drew  the  map  of  Europe,  clumsily  no 
doubt,  for  they  were  not  archangels,  and  in  some  instances 
(Hungary  being  the  worst)  brutally,  but  in  the  main  desiring 
to  do  justice.  Such  a  settlement  could  not  be  left  simply  to 
maintain  itself ;  but  America  refused  to  take  any  share  in 
supporting  it,  and  England  declined  to  join  alone  with  France 
in  a  guarantee.  What  was  France  to  do  ?  Disarm  ?  Her 
own  lost  provinces  were  restored,  but  she  knew  well  enough 
that  to  let  the  settlement  be  destroyed  in  the  East  was  to  create 
precedent  for  the  West ;  and  so  when  the  restored  Poland  had 
to  fight  for  its  life  against  Bolshevik  invasion,  with  Germany 
in  its  rear,  France  helped  Poland  to  win  what  Lord  D’Abernon, 
as  good  a  judge  of  Europe  as  there  lives,  calls  one  of  the 
decisive  battles  of  the  world.  England  had  definitely  refused 
to  send  a  single  man  to  protect  the  re-enfranchised  nation  ;  and 
leadership  was  thrust  on  France.  It  has  not  always  been 
exercised  with  perfect  wisdom,  but  if  Poland  and  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  have  had  a  chance  of  establishing  themselves,  they 
may  thank  France,  and,  in  moderation,  they  do.  They  look  up 
to  leadership  where  it  exists.  “  Spend  me  and  defend  me  ” 
is  an  old  Irish  saying,  and  not  an  ignoble  one. 

After  a  time  it  was  seen  that  the  strain  was  too  heavy  to  be 
left  unshared,  and  the  result  was  Locarno.  Today  some 
at  least  of  our  prophets  are  saying  that  England  must  not  be 
counted  on  to  stand  by  the  pledges  given  at  Locarno  ;  and  this 
is  said  as  an  inducement  to  make  France  lessen  her  armament, 
bringing  it  nearer  to  the  German.  The  reason  is  expressed  in 
terms  of  emotion.  France  must  understand  that  Englishmen 
find  the  German  outlook  and  temperament  more  congenial 
than  the  French. 
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When  a  country  chooses  to  be  governed  by  emotionalism 
instead  of  clear  thinking,  its  emotions  are  necessarily  incon¬ 
sistent  ;  there  is  ebb  and  flow  with  a  vengeance, 
o?  Locarno  whether  the  present  tide  be  swayed  more 

by  feeling  for  the  Germans  or  by  dislike  of  the 
French,  I  do  not  pretend  to  decide.  But  if  the  French  had  so 
pledged  themselves  to  defend  English  frontiers,  and  the 
English,  feeling  themselves  insecure,  were  told  that  France 
was  not  prepared  to  act  on  its  guarantee  because  sympathies 
had  altered,  very  hard  things  would  be  said  of  the  French,  and 
very  mean  motives  assigned  to  them.  The  truth  is,  of  course, 
that  England  regards  the  guarantee  given  at  Locarno  as  purely 
for  the  advantage  of  France — because  England  feels  secure 
against  Germany.  It  never  enters  the  mind  of  Englishmen 
that  France  is  insecure,  because  the  task  of  protecting  a  string 
of  new  nations  had  been  left  to  her. 


One  of  the  prophets  foremost  in  the  threatening  ac^monitions 
directed  to  France  has  a  right  to  say  that  in  his  eyes  no  nation 
can  claim  consideration  as  a  good  European  for  supporting  the 
decisions  of  Versailles.  Mr.  Garvin  denounced  them  in  the 


Observer^  when  it  was  unpopular  to  do  so  ;  and  though  I 
cannot  join  him  in  putting  the  blame  on  France  for  what 
follows  from  that  Treaty,  I  profoundly  agree  that  European 
statesmen  who  get  together  in  the  hope  of  reducing  armaments 
are  treating  symptoms,  not  the  cause.  The  real  task  for  Europe 
lies  in  revising  the  Treaties  of  Versailles  and  of  Trianon.  It 
is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  vanquished  will  settle  down 
tranquilly  under  a  dispensation  ordained  by  the  victors  ;  but 
justice  could  be  done  by  an  assembly  in  which  combatants  and 
neutrals  combined  to  modify  and  alter  the  lines  so  roughly  and 
hastily  drawn  in  1919. 


If  this  sounds  Utopian,  it  is  no  more  so  than  the  very 
project  of  a  League  uniting  all  nations,  or  than  that  later 


A  League 
Police  Force 


pact  abolishing  war.  Yet  we  are  all  agreed 
in  theory  that  the  only  way  to  avoid  ruin  is 
on  lines  pointing  clean  away  from  the  old 


egoisms  of  diplomacy.  They  entail  surrender  everywhere  of 
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the  members  to  the  whole  body ;  but  already  France,  the 
member  most  accused  of  grasping  individualism,  has  formally 
proposed  devolution  of  military  power  and  is  now  renewing 
definitely  these  proposals.  A  plan  to  supersede  national 
militarism  by  international  armament  surely  deserves  a  better 
hearing  when  it  comes  from  the  military  nation  whose  strength 
is  greatest ;  and  we  have  no  justification  for  assuming  that 
France  intends  or  implies  that  this  force  shall  exist  to  maintain 
in  perpetuity  what  was  done  at  Versailles.  If  there  is  to  be 
a  police  force  controlled  by  the  League,  there  must  also  be  a 
tribunal  “  not  only  to  interpret  but  to  revise  treaties  in  the 
light  of  new  facts.”  I  take  these  words  from  a  man  whose 
adhesion  to  the  French  contention  has  greatly  impressed  me. 
They  are  written  in  the  first  number  of  The  New  Commonwealth  y 
the  organ  of  a  Society  for  the  promotion  of  International 
Law  and  Order.  Such  societies  pullulate,  but  when  Mr. 
George  Barnes  gives  to  this  one  the  weight  of  his  name,  it 
is  worth  notice — the  more  so  because  he  is  allied  to  M.  de 
Jouvenel.  Mr.  Barnes  was  one  of  the  outstanding  figures  in 
the  Labour  Party  in  1906,  when  it  became  a  serious  force  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  as  years  went  on  his  prestige 
in  the  House  increased.  At  the  end  of  the  war,  he  was  one 
of  the  British  ministers  delegated  to  the  Peace  Conference, 
and  he  tells  us  that  he  pointed  out  in  those  debates  the  need 
for  “  the  nucleus  of  an  International  Force  to  guard  the  peace.” 
“  The  way  to  permanent  peace  ”,  he  writes  now,  “  is  through 
the  pursuit  of  justice,  guarded  by  a  supreme  international 
authority  with  an  overwhelming  force  at  its  disposal,  ready  to 
over-rule  all  national  forces.”  Justice  implies  a  tribunal,  and 
for  the  creation  of  this  the  Covenant  has  provision.  There  is 
no  provision  for  a  force  :  the  League  has  hitherto  believed 
that  conferences  could  replace  force.  Now,  this  most  typical 
product  of  British  democracy,  a  working  man  educated  first 
by  long  experience  in  trade  union  work,  and  then  by  parliament 
and  administration,  frankly  faces  the  fact  that  “justice  can 
never  be  reached  other  than  in  peace  under  law  ”,  and  that 
law,  and  therefore  justice,  are  everywhere  maintained  by  force. 
Mr.  Barnes  is  an  idealist,  but  one  who  faces  all  the  facts  ;  no 
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man  could  be  clearer  of  emotionalism.  Probably  it  cost  him 
searchings  of  heart  to  support  the  War  in  1914  ;  but  I  should  be 
much  mistaken  if  he  were  in  the  least  degree  affected  by  the 
wave  of  feeling  which  urges  people  to  say  that  we  had  better 
never  have  fought  at  all.  That  is  the  form  which  British 
emotionalism  takes  at  present ;  and  it  represents  mankind  as 
a  mob  hoodwinked  into  a  beastly  business  where  they  worked 
without  purpose  or  conviction  as  parts  of  an  ill-regulated 
machine.  Emotionally,  England  seems  ready  to  go  back  on 
what  it  did  in  1914. 


War 

Memories 


This  state  of  mind  is  tolerated  because  the  country  does  not 
feel  itself  in  danger  ;  but  it  is  well  that  we  should  be  reminded 
what  the  War  was  really  about  and  in  what 
spirit  it  was  fought  and  endured.  I  am  sick  of 
hysteria  ;  it  is  refreshment  to  turn  to  the 
Princess  de  Croy’s  War  Memories.  Their  chief  merit  is  their 
truth  to  what  was  best  in  the  temper  of  the  time — its  courage, 
its  self-sacrifice  and  its  constancy :  and  she  shows  these  things 
in  the  extreme  case  of  non-combatants,  who  took  all  risks 
to  save  life ;  over  whose  very  bodies  the  war  passed,  and  could 
not  break  their  spirit.  She  does  the  world  a  service  in  making 
us  feel  that,  if  it  were  only  for  what  was  at  stake  in  Belgium, 
the  war  was  worth  fighting.  But  perhaps  for  English  people 
it  means  more  to  say  that  she  worked  with  Miss  Cavell,  was 
tried  with  Miss  Cavell,  and  would  have  been  shot  with  Miss 
Cavell,  but  for  potent  family  relations,  and  the  entreaties  of 
highly  placed  Germans  whose  son’s  life  she  had  saved. 

I  should  like  to  think  that  Quentin  Durward  took  the  name 
of  his  Isabella  de  Croye  when  he  married  her  ;  and  was  an 
ancestor  of  the  Princess.  Anyhow  Scott  found  the  de  Croyes 
great  people  in  Flanders  when  Froissart  was  writing.  They 
have  always  been  of  the  marches,  and  though  they  are  Belgian 
subjects,  the  Princess’s  home  was  at  Bellignies,  two  miles  across 
the  frontier.  Mons  is  about  fifteen  miles  away,  in  Belgium  ; 
Maubeuge,  in  France,  about  the  same.  She  had  an  English 
grandmother,  was  in  England  till  the  eve  of  war,  and  left  only 
on  August  I  St ;  swift  glimpses  of  passing  encounters  bring 
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out  the  complete  sudden  unexpectedness  of  the  whole  thing. 
Bellignies  was  at  once  turned  into  a  military  hospital  under 
the  Red  Cross,  she  being  a  trained  nurse.  Till  August  21st 
there  was  only  preparation  ;  then  British  troops  began  to  arrive. 
By  the  24th  they  were  streaming  back  in  retreat  from  Mons. 
Next  day  the  chateau  was  von  Kluck’s  headquarters,  and  till 
September  15th,  when  Maubeuge  fell,  it  was  in  military  occu¬ 
pation  on  the  edge  of  battle. 

Then  the  War  swept  forward,  leaving  the  hospital  full  of 
German  and  British  wounded  ;  but  leaving  also  the  Reids  and 
•  woods  and  villages  full  of  stray  men  and  officers 

l^^wSkerT*  from  their  units  and  lost  behind  the 

enemy’s  lines.  Report  of  them  came  to  the 
Princess  and  her  brother,  who  at  once  put  their  hands  to  work 
for  which  the  penalty  was  death  :  and  from  that  September 
till  the  next  they  were  head  and  centre  of  an  organization  for 
hiding  these  men  and  getting  them  across  to  safety.  But  the 
gist  of  the  book  is  not  to  show  what  he  and  she  did  :  it  is  to 
show  how  in  that  area  priests,  women  and  children  shared  the 
risk  and  sustained  the  courage  of  their  leaders.  If  the  main 
narrative  drags  at  one  point,  it  is  for  the  honourable  reason 
that  the  writer  has  been  unwilling  to  limit  her  record  of 
instances  of  simple  devotion.  There  are  things  that  over-ride 
literary  considerations.  But  the  drag  is  short,  and  then  comes 
the  story  of  the  Princess’s  first  meeting  with  Miss  Cavell  when 
the  danger  had  grown  so  near  that  the  work  must  stop.  Both 
women  agreed  on  that ;  but  word  came  in  of  other  fugitives  ; 
so  the  work  must  go  on  ;  both  women  agreed  on  that  also. 
Then  we  have  the  narrative  of  the  Princess’s  arrest  and  the 
trial  of  the  whole  batch.  Miss  Cavell  and  the  rest ;  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  the  court  and  the  prison  :  and  then  the  years  of 
imprisonment,  which  ended  when  the  Princess  was  let  loose 
in  a  Germany  that  had  broken  to  pieces.  It  makes  as  moving 
and  as  inspiring  and  as  instructive  a  story  as  I  have  ever  read, 
which  from  first  to  last  concerns  itself  far  less  with  the  writer’s 
own  mind  than  with  the  minds  of  those  about  her. 

Looking  back  on  it,  some  things  stand  out.  One  is  com- 
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paratively  a  detail,  and  concerns  English  soldiers.  Those  with 
whom  the  Princess  had  to  do  were  part  of  the  old  Regular 
Army,  and  cannot  be  taken  as  typical  of  the  battalions  which 
most  of  us  knew :  but  no  one  who  ever  wore  that  uniform 
can  read  this  book  without  pride.  There  is  very  little  com¬ 
ment,  but  simple  touches  which  recall  the  officers*  care  of  their 
men  and  the  men’s  loyalty  to  their  officers  and  to  their  service. 
Volumes  would  say  less,  for  this  lady  has  the  power  of  seeing 
essentials  and  so  recording  them  that  truth  itself  seems  to  be 
speaking. 

The  same  quality  gives  weight  to  the  judgment  of  Geimany 
which  emerges  from  her  book.  Truth  is  generous  and  we  have 
instances  of  German  kindness,  gratitude,  humanity  and  even 
of  delicacy  ;  but  throughout  the  whole  runs  generous  resent¬ 
ment  of  that  brutality  which  Germans  cultivated  as  a  mark 
of  manhood.  The  other  side  of  the  picture,  the  other  part 
of  the  judgment,  gives  us  the  temper  which  rose  up  against 
this  brutality.  It  had  a  hundred  manifestations  ;  I  pick  out 
the  shortest  to  quote.  As  she  was  exercising  in  the  prison- 
yard,  men  prisoners  were  hauling  a  cart  with  rations.  One 
very  small  Frenchman,  having  manoeuvred  himself  out  of  sight 
of  the  warder,  “  turned  and  said  my  name  interrogatively,  and 
when  I  nodded  confirmation,  he  whispered  cheerfully,  ‘  Allez, 
Madame,  ne  vous  en  faites  pas  !  On  les  aura  !  *  It  was  the 
first  time  I  had  heard  this  military  slang,  but  I  understood  it, 
and  it  cheered  me.” 


Irish  politics  do  not  need  chronicle,  but  there  has  been  a 
curious  episode  in  the  evolution  of  Irish  culture  which  con- 
The  Irish  cerns  the  English-speaking  world,  because  the 

Academy  English  language  is  and  has  for  some  time  been 

of  Letters  medium.  It  has  seemed  good  to  a  group  of 

writers  that  Ireland  should  have  its  own  Academy  of  Letters  ; 
and  since  somebody  must  nominate  its  first  members,  Mr. 
Yeats  and  Mr.  Shaw  thought  they  were  adequate  to  the 
responsibility — which  few  persons  would  care  to  deny.  They 
gave  themselves  plenty  of  room  and  prepared  a  list  of  thirty- 
five  persons,  to  be  recognized  as  at  least  provisionally,  and  for 


I 
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the  time  being,  immortal.  But  the  list  departed  from  pre¬ 
cedent  (I  think)  in  containing  two  categories,  distinct  in  quality  ; 
for  I  do  not  gather  that  (as  in  the  Royal  Academy)  associate 
is  a  probationary  term,  or  that  Mr.  George  Moore,  Associate, 
may  hope  one  day  to  be  like  Mr.  George  Bernard  Shaw,  a  full 
Academician.  It  all  has  to  do  with  the  difficulty  of  defining 
what  is  meant  by  “  Irish  ”  ;  and  members,  I  gather,  are 
supposed  to  be  more  Irish  either  in  themselves  or  in  the 
character  of  their  work  than  associates  ;  though  how  exactly 
the  line  is  drawn  between  George  the  First  and  George  the 
Second,  I  could  not  undertake  to  say.  On  the  whole,  however, 
I  concluded  that  the  Associates  were  there  for  purposes  of 
compliment,  and  very  flattered  I  was  to  be  in  the  list  with 
Miss  Helen  Waddell  and — rather  surprisingly — Aircraftsman 
Shaw.  But  the  Members  had  all  the  appearance  of  a  fighting 
team,  and  Mr.  Yeats,  who  launched  the  institution  with  an 
eloquent  discourse  in  Dublin,  trailed  his  coat  more  than  once 
all  across  the  platform.  The  enemy  indicated  was  the  censor¬ 
ship  ;  and  Mr.  Yeats  and  Mr.  Shaw  (not  the  peaceful  aircrafts¬ 
man,  but  the  militant)  arranged  their  battle,  with  A.  E.  and 
James  Stephens  prominent  on  the  staff.  Mr.  Joyce  was  put 
foremost  in  the  ranks,  ready  to  continue  the  Dublin  war  from 
Paris  ;  but  Mr.  Yeats  evidently  relied  most  on  the  new  young 
writers  of  prose  fiction  who  found  their  themes  in  “  the 
troubles  ” — Mr.  Peadar  O’Donnell,  Mr.  Sean  O’Faolain  and, 
more  especially,  Mr.  Stuart  and  Mr.  Frank  O’Connor — these 
last  two  writers  of  most  real  talent. 


Naturally  also,  he  laid  much  stress  on  Mr.  Liam  O’Flaherty 
whose  Puritan  he  declared  (here  the  coat  trailed  defiantly)  to 
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be  deeply  religious  and  “  the  best  Irish  novel 
since  Maria  Edgeworth  ”.  I  wonder  if  he  had 
forgotten  The  Real  Charlotte^  for  which  I 


should  unhesitatingly  claim  that  rank.  But  at  all  events  one 
of  its  authors.  Miss  Edith  Somerville  is,  as  she  should  be,  on 


the  list  of  honour,  and  where  she  is  remembered  Martin  Ross 


cannot  be  forgotten.  Except  Miss  Waddell’s  there  was  no 
other  woman’s  name  :  Lady  Gregory,  Mrs.  J.  R.  Green,  and 
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Katharine  Tynan,  who  would  all  have  been  there  of  right,  are 
recently  dead.  Yet  one  name  was  I  thinks  perhaps  overlooked, 
for  it  is  long  since  Songs  of  the  Glens  of  Antrim  were  written  : 
but  to  my  mind  they  have  taken  their  place  along  with  The 
Flowers  of  the  Forest  and  other  secondary  but  lasting  glories 
of  the  lyric  in  that  dialect  which  Scotland  shares  with  Ulster, 
as  it  shares  the  Gaelic.  Still  I  am  not  sure  that  their  authoress, 
Moira  O’Neill,  would,  if  invited,  have  wished  to  join  in  that 
company.  Mr.  Yeats  told  us  that  he  expected  indignant 
refusals,  but  only  two,  I  think,  have  so  far  been  made  public. 
Professor  Daniel  Corkery,  who  has  written  most  interesting 
criticism  of  Irish  work  in  Gaelic  and  of  Anglo-Irish  thought 
(I  disagree  with  most  of  the  latter)  and  also  some  beautiful 
short  stories,  declines  for  “  a  hundred  of  reasons  ” ;  but  these 
he  does  not  express.  Mr.  Sean  O’Casey  declines  also  because 
“  the  censorship  of  dull  authority  embattled  in  this  Irish 
Academy  of  Letters  will  be  much  more  dangerous  to  the 
Irish  authors  of  the  future  than  the  Donune  dirige  nos  censor¬ 
ship  exercised  by  the  State  and  the  Church.”  So  there  you 
are.  Coat  tails  shall  not  go  untrodden  on,  while  Ireland  is 
Ireland.  As  to  the  official  censors,  they  opened  the  campaign 
at  once.  Next  morning  after  Mr.  Yeats’s  lecture,  the  work 
of  an  Academician  figured  on  their  index — its  author  being  a 
distinguished  poet,  Mr.  Austin  Clarke,  who  had  incautiously 
ventured  into  the  less  obscure  dialect  of  prose. 


NOTES  ON  CONTRIBUTORS 


The  complete  transformation  which  a  short  period  of  four  months  ha* 
wrought  in  American  Presidential  prospects  is  reflected  in  a  final  survey 
of  the  campaign  by  Ignatius  Phatre,  who  is  now  convinced  that  the  United 
States  is  about  to  have  another  President  Roosevelt  at  the  White  House. 

Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon  is  probably  the  oldest  living  contributor  to  the  Fort¬ 
nightly  Review,  his  first  article  having  appeared  in  the  ’eighties.  There 
are  few  aspects  of  foreign  affairs  on  which  his  authority  is  so  great  as  the 
past  history  of  the  relations  between  Japan  and  the  Western  Powers,  which 
he  has  not  only  chronicled,  but  played  a  material  part  in  shaping.  At  the 
moment  when  the  League  is  about  to  consider  the  Lytton  Report  on 
Manchuria  the  inside  knowledge  of  one  who  has  been  described  as  the  real 
author  of  the  Treaty  of  Portsmouth,  which  followed  the  Russo-Japanese 
War,  will  throw  a  valuable  light  on  the  situation. 

The  appearance  of  the  new  Asquith  bic^aphy  invites  consideration  of  the 
place  that  the  former  Liberal  chief  will  hold  in  history,  a  subject  on  which 
Sir  John  Marriott,  as  both  a  historian  and  a  Parliamentarian  of  experience, 
has  special  competence  to  speak,  so  far  as  a  contemporary  may. 

When  the  American  election  is  over,  the  taboo  which  the  exigencies  of  the 
campaign  placed  on  the  discussion  of  debts  and  the  affairs  of  Europe  will  be 
raised,  and  the  World  Economic  and  Financial  Conference,  which  is  the 
subject  of  an  article  by  Mr.  George  Glasgow,  will  come  immediately  to  the 
forefront.  Mr.  Glasgow,  who  has  written  much  on  diplomacy  as  well  as  upon 
finance,  has  twice  this  year  af&rmed  his  belief  in  the  revival  of  world  trade, 
which,  however,  still  waits  upon  some  rational  agreement  among  the  nations. 

A  new  contributor,  Mr.  Harold  Jenks,  brings  a  long  and  intimate  know¬ 
ledge  of  Russia  and  the  Russians  to  the  study  of  the  mentality  of  that  people. 
Mr.  Owen  Tweedy,  happy  always  in  his  casual  wanderings  in  the  Near 
East,  presents  an  entertaining  picture  of  Persia  as  it  has  developed  since  the 
accession  of  Riza  Khan.  The  name  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Stonier,  who  interprets  the 
poetry  of  T.  S.  Eliot  for  the  plain  reader  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  will 
be  familiar  for  his  literary  criticisms  in  this  review ;  and  Miss  Audrey 
Lucas  makes  her  first  appearance  with  an  essay  on  an  aspect  of  modem 
manners. 


|the  fortnightly  ubrary® 

w.  ® 

®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®® 

THE  CREED  OF  D,  H,  LAWRENCE 

by  C.  Henry  Warren 


THE  LETTERS  OP  D.  H.  LAW¬ 
RENCE.  Edited  and  with  an  intro¬ 
duction  by  Aldous  Huxley.  Heine- 
mann.  215. 

“  My  great  religion  ”,  said  Lawrence,  in 
a  letter  written  as  early  as  1913,  "  is 
a  belief  in  the  blood,  the  flesh,  as  being 
wiser  than  the  intellect.  We  can  go 
wrong  in  our  minds.  But  what  our 
blood  feels  and  believes  and  says,  is 
always  true.  ...  All  I  want  is  to 
answer  to  my  blood,  direct,  without 
the  fribbling  intervention  of  mind,  or 
moral,  or  whatnot.  I  conceive  a  man's 
body  as  a  kind  of  flame,  like  a  candle 
flame,  forever  upright  and  yet  flowing  : 
and  the  intellect  is  just  the  light  that 
is  shed  on  to  the  things  around.  And 
I  am  not  so  much  concerned  with  the 
things  aroimd — which  is  really  mind — 
but  with  the  mystery  of  the  flame 
forever  flowing 

Lawrence  stood  by  that  creed  to  the 
end :  stood  by  it  against  incredible  odds 
and  with  all  of  his  astonishing  power. 
And,  in  a  civilisation  as  sophisticated 
and  cerebral  as  the  present,  it  was 
inevitable  that  such  tenacity  to  such 
a  creed  should  extort  severe  and  dam¬ 
aging  penalties.  It  made  him  a  lonely 
man — so  that  one  by  one  his  friends 
dropped  away,  imable  to  follow  him  to 
the  extremity  of  his  belief :  it  made  him 
a  restless  man — so  that  he  was  forever 
moving  from  one  country  to  another 
in  search  of  that  Ultima  Thule  where 


belief  in  the  blood  should  be  the  com¬ 
mon  creed,  never  completely  happy 
in  any  country,  never  at  hmne :  and 
it  made  him  a  bitter  man — so  that  he 
raged  against  friend  and  foe  alike,  and 
in  the  end  came  to  regard  almost  the 
whole  world  as  his  enemy. 

Yet  these  voluminous  letters  (too 
voluminous,  perhaps,  for  the  general 
reader,  since  so  many  of  them  are 
concerned  almost  solely  with  literary 
matters)  show  that  he  had  chosen  his 
way  of  life  and  was  determined  to  take 
the  penalties.  The  letters  begin  in 
1909  and  end  only  a  few  days  before 
his  death  ;  and  the  years  between  are 
one  long  and  painful  progress  towards 
the  final  desperate  isolation.  In  1912- 
1913,  in  Italy  and  in  Germany,  he  was 
as  nearly  happy  as  he  was  ever  to  be, 
and  his  letters  at  that  time  reveal  a 
clarity  of  vision,  a  gaiety,  a  bright 
objectivity  they  rarely  touched  again. 
Then  came  the  war  and  a  painful, 
intolerable  gloom  settles  down  on 
him :  it  was  Lawrence’s  spiritual 

purgatory.  Already  the  penalties  of 
his  creed  were  being  exacted  to  the 
uttermost.  No  use  to  seek  refuge  in 
the  little  Cornish  village :  the  hounds 
of  war  and  law  were  on  the  scent  and 
hunted  him  out,  suspicious  of  his 
rebellious  ideas  and  his  German  wife 
and  heedless  of  his  sick  body. 

Then,  the  superficial  calm  of  peace 
at  last  restored,  he  set  out  to  discover 
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new  worlds :  Ceylon,  Australia,  Mexico. 
And  always  at  ^e  back  of  his  mind  was 
the  conviction  that,  if  only  he  coiild 
find  the  right  place  and  the  right 
people,  somewhere  he  might  found  a 
sort  of  colony,  a  Blutbruderschaft,  a 
harmony  in  isolation,  where,  in  defiance 
of  the  crazed  and  evil  world,  the  friends 
might  work  out  their  own  salvation. 
But  even  that  conviction,  he  slowly 
discovered,  was  founded  on  illusion. 
There  was  nothing  left,  now,  but  to 
ciiltivate  his  own  strength  in  isolation. 
"  We  don't  know  one  another ",  he 
wrote,  to  a  friend  once  bound  to  him 
with  the  closest  bonds  " — if  you  knew 
how  little  we  know  one  another.  And 
let’s  not  pretend.  By  pretending  a 
bit,  we  had  some  jolly  times,  in  the 
past.  But  we  all  had  to  pretend  a 
bit — and  we  covild  none  of  us  keep  it 
up.  Believe  me,  we  belong  to  different 
worlds,  different  ways  of  consciousness, 
you  and  I,  and  the  best  we  can  do  is  to 
let  one  another  alone,  for  ever  and 
ever  ".  But  this  continual  throwing 
off  of  dead  friendships,  this  courageous 
process  of  disowning,  hiurt  and  deeply 
hurt.  And  out  of  that  hurt,  that 
chagrin,  came  Lady  Chatterley’s  Lover, 
The  Escaped  Cock,  Pansies  and  Nettles. 
What  we  have  to  decide  in  ourselves  is 
whether  we  think  these  works  are 
worth  what  they  cost ;  and  that  will 
entirely  depend  upon  whether  we 
agree,  or  whether  we  disagree,  with 
Lawrence’s  creed  of  the  essential  wis¬ 
dom  of  the  blood.  A  brief  review  is  no 
place  in  which  to  attempt  any  assess¬ 
ment  of  the  rightness  of  this  agreement 
or  disagreement.  But  if  wo  do  agree, 
we  shall  have  to  confess  that  the 
savage  pilgrimage  of  this  prophet  of  the 
blood,  as  it  is  here  revealed  in  his  letters, 
stands  for  all  time  as  a  virulent  and 
most  painful  testament  to  the  folly  and 
the  evil  of  the  life  which  most  of  us 
to-day’are*living. 


AS  A  MAN  GROWS  OLDER,  by 

Italo  Svevo.  Putnam.  IO5.  Qd.  net. 

For  Pirandello  a  human  being  presents 
not  merely  so  many  aspects  but  rather 
so  many  quite  distinct  personalities. 
For  the  author  of  Confessions  of  Zeno 
these  different  personalities  are  a 
torment  of  conflict.  "  What  do  I 
mean  to  myself  ?  ’’  is  the  question  that 
permeates  2Jeno’s  tortuously  winding 
natme.  But  in  As  a  Man  Grows  Older 
ever3dhing  is  relatively  simple  and 
direct  both  in  an  inner  and  an  outer 
sense.  Emilio  Bretani,  a  bourgeois  of 
Trieste,  has  an  accidental  encounter 
with  Angiolina,  a  pretty  yoimg  girl  of 
the  people.  On  the  surface,  nothing 
can  be  more  banal  than  the  subse¬ 
quent  adventure.  Beneath  the  siirface, 
though,  there  lurks  that  atavistic  sting 
of  passion  which,  after  all,  imderlies 
every  phase  of  seemliness  as  both  the 
primary  and  the  ultimate  urge  of  Ufe. 

The  episode  is  seen  through  Emilio's 
eyes,  and  so  it  ceases  to  be  merely 
sordid.  Yet  he  is  never  blinded  by  self- 
deception  ;  he  is  not  one  of  those  who 
can  lie  to  themselves.  He  knows  when 
and  why  he  is  base  ;  he  is  not  sustained 
by  Nietzsche’s  arrogant  challenge 
"  Beyond  good  and  evil  With 
extraordinary  sensitiveness  Svevo  has 
registered  the  effects  of  passion  not 
only  upon  Emilio  but  upon  his  sister 
An^a,  the  old  maid  who  falls  so 
suddenly  in  love  with  love.  Her 
dreams  of  wish-fvilfilment  might  have 
been  taken  from  a  Freudean  text-book, 
yet  she  remains  a  figure  of  flesh  and 
blood.  Her  death  is  a  masterpiece  of 
coldly  watchful  realism  and  forms  an 
astonishing  foil  to  the  amative  distress 
of  her  surviving  brother.  For  the  rest, 
this  book,  like  its  predecessors,  shows 
Italo  Svevo  as  a  veritable  master  in 
those  annals  of  introspection  that 
belong  to  literature. 

J.  A.  T.  Lloyd. 
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MR.  LUCAS  LOOKS  BACK 

by  Gerald  Bullett 


READING,  WRITING,  AND  RE¬ 
MEMBERING,  by  £.  V.  Lucas. 

Methuen.  i8s. 

Mr.  Lucas  must  by  now  be  heartily 
sick  of  being  called  "  urbane  ”,  so  I 
will  content  myself  with  remarking  that 
this  is  possibly  the  most  good-tempered 
and  least  egoistical  book  of  personal 
reminiscence  that  was  ever  written. 
Here,  quite  evidently,  the  author  is 
writing  in  his  shirt-sleeves  and  to  please 
himself.  His  rambling  narrative  is  un- 
sensational,  unorganized,  and  for  the 
most  part  intrinsically  unimportant ; 
and  his  style  is  as  easygoing  as  familiar 
talk  at  the  fireside.  He  has  no  startling 
confessions  to  make,  no  personal 
grudges  to  work  off ;  he  hints  at  no 
scandals  in  high  life,  and  claims  no 
inside  information  about  anything. 
Indeed  he  makes  no  claims  for  himself 
at  all ;  his  manner  is  less  that  of  an 
established  author,  even  a  modest 
author,  than  of  a  workaday  journalist 
who  has  tried  his  hand  at  this  and  that 
in  the  literary  line — at  the  essay,  at 
biography,  at  anthologizing — and  is 
delighted  to  find  that  now  and  again  he 
has  brought  it  off.  After  some  forty 
years  of  professional  writing,  he  can 
still  write  like  an  amateur.  His  re¬ 
miniscences  are  haphazard,  conversa¬ 
tional  in  tone — ^the  table-talk  of  a  genial 
clubman.  They  concern  less  himself 


than  the  people  he  has  met,  people 
whose  names  occupy  the  best  part  of 
fourteen  columns  in  the  index.  You 
cannot  help  liking  the  man  who  wrote 
these  pages,  nor  fail  to  infer  that  he  has 
worked  hard  for  his  success ;  but  that 
he  is  among  the  two  or  three  best 
essayists  of  his  day  is  a  fact  that  they 
do  not  allow  you  to  guess.  In  furtho' 
support  of  the  illusion  that  this  is  no 
man  of  letters  talking  to  you,  but 
merely  a  fellow  who  has  done  a  bit  of 
writing  now  and  again,  Mr.  Lucas 
expresses  literary  opinions  so  slight  in 
substance,  so  conventional,  so  little 
illuminating,  except  of  a  certain  in¬ 
genuousness  in  himself,  that  one  is  often 
inclined  to  suspect  irony  where  (as  one 
realizes  on  reflection)  irony  cannot  be 
intended.  On  his  day,  indeed,  he  is  the 
perfect  ironist ;  but  it  would  be  mis¬ 
taken  ingenuity,  I  am  afraid,  to  try  to 
read  irony  into  his  remarks  insisting  on 
cheerfulness  as  the  sine  qua  non  of 
fiction.  ”  All  these  years  later,”  he 
says,  after  telling  us  of  his  early 
favourites  in  literature. 

All  these  years  later,  I  still  want 
books  to  be  cheerful  and  amusing. 
Authors  may  be  as  satirical  and  ironic^ 
as  they  please,  but  directly  they  become 
pathological  I  drop  them.  is  not 

because  I  am  afraid  of  facts  as  facts, 
but  because  in  my  opinion  the  novel  is 
not  the  place  to  expose  them.  More¬ 
over,  the  half-truth  is  a  nuisance,  and 
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not  even  the  sternest  realist  would  be 
allowed  to  tell  all.  The  result  is  a 
carefully  selected  parade  of  detail ;  a 
compromise  between  science  and  fiction, 
which,  to  me,  who  hate  compromise, 
is  nauseating. 

So  many  hares  are  started  in  this 
confused  statement  that  it  is  difficult  to 
know  which  to  chase  first.  Is  Mr.  Lucas 
objecting  to  the  temper  or  to  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  his  imaginary  modem  novelist? 
It  is  not  disputed  that  the  obtnision  of 
pathology  in  fiction  is  bad  art,  but  what 
has  that  to  do  with  the  question  of 
cheerfulness  ?  As  for  the  half-truth, 
is  it  only  the  unpleasing  half-truth  that 
is  pernicious  ?  Is  one  partial  view 
more  worthy  of  respect  than  another 
partial  view  ?  If  the  first  duty  of  a 
novelist  is  the  careful  falsification  of  life 
in  the  interests  of  cheerfulness,  if  the 
art  of  fiction  has  as  little  to  do  with 
literature  as  has  that  of  the  pastrycook, 
what  are  we  to  think  of  Tolstoy, 
Hardy,  Meredith :  three  not  incon¬ 
siderable  writers  who  had  the  audacity 
to  put  tragedy  as  well  as  comedy  into 
their  pictures  of  life  ? 

In  such  pronouncements  Mr.  Lucas 
seems  to  present  himself  as  the 
"  typical  Englishman  "  of  the  Punch 
tradition  ;  and  it  is  in  the  same  charac¬ 
ter,  I  can  only  suppose,  that  he  com¬ 
mits  himself  to  the  astonishing  judg¬ 
ment  that  the  poems  of  Robert  Bridges 
"  lack  the  breath  of  life ".  These 
things,  however,  are  the  merest  in¬ 
cidentals  in  a  charming,  gossiping  book, 
whose  lively  pages  are  fiirther  enlivened 
by  generous  quotations  from  the  work 
both  of  himself  and  of  others.  With 
the  most  engaging  unselfconsciousness 
Mr.  Lucas  gives  us  examples  of  his 
juvenile  verse.  He  smiles  at  them, 
remarks  their  sententiousness,  but  does 
not  afiect  to  think  ill  of  them,  as  a  less 
candid  (and  less  modest)  man  might 
have  done.  Many  pages  are  occupied 
by  extracts  from  the  little  volumes  of 


skit  and  satire  which  he  produced  in 
collaboration  with  C.  L.  Graves, 
Wisdom  while  you  Wait,  Hustled  His¬ 
tory,  and  the  rest ;  there  are  numerous 
pieces  of  light  verse,  including  some 
gems  of  his  own  ;  and  there  is  a  wealth 
of  diverting  anecdote.  All  is  told 
simply,  and  with  a  quiet  humour.  On 
the  subject  of  sitting  for  his  portrait 
he  says :  “  More  serious  was  the 

attempt  of  William,  now  Sir  William, 
Rothenstein,  in  his  studio,  where,  a 
year  or  so  ago,  I  sat  on  three  afternoons 
while  he  measured,  recorded  and  talked. 
The  talk  was  excellent,  and  the  picture, 
when  finished,  was  a  perfect  likeness — 
of  Beerbohm  Tree."  Apropos  of  his 
own  performances  at  the  microphone,  he 
asks  "  Did  anyone  listen  to  me  ?  I 
had  no  evidence”  .  .  .  adding,  with  a 
double-edged  modesty :  "  Among  the 
new  pleasmres  of  life,  that  of  switching- 
off  the  wireless  can  never  be  under¬ 
rated.”  And  I  wish  there  were  room  to 
quote  entire  the  hitherto  unpublished 
description  by  Henry  James  of  a 
volume  of  his  own  stories  (see  page 
184): 

The  Finer  Grain  consists  of  a  series  of 
five  Tales,  representing  in  each  case  a 
central  figure  (by  which  Mr.  Henry 
James  is  apt  to  mean  a  central  and  a 
Lively  consciousness)  involved  in  one 
of  those  greater  or  less  tangles  of 
circumstance  of  which  the  measure 
and  from  which  the  issue  is  in  the 
vivacity  and  the  active  play  of  the 
victim’s  or  the  victor's  sensibility. 
Each  situation  is  thereby  more  particu¬ 
larly  a  moral  drama,  an  experience  of 
the  special  soul  or  intelligence  pre¬ 
sented  (the  sentient,  perceptive,  re¬ 
flective  part  of  the  protagonist,  in  short) 
but  with  high  emphasis  clearly  in¬ 
tended  on  its  wearing  for  the  hero  or 
the  heroine  the  quality  of  the  agitating, 
the  challenging  personal  adventure.  In 
point  of  fact,  indeed.  .  .  . 

But  a  fragment  must  content  us  here. 
This,  Mr.  Lucas  assiures  us,  ”  is  not  an 
imitation.  It  is  genuine  Jacobean.” 
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A  VICTORIAN  PIONEER 

by  R.  S.  Rathray 


THE  LIFE  OF  MARY  KINGSLEY, 

by  Stephen  Gwynn.  Macmillan. 

i2s.  6d. 

Perhaps  the  highest  praise  that  one  can 
bestow  upon  Mr.  Stephen  Gwynn’s 
Life  of  Mary  Kingsley  is  to  state  that 
he  has,  written  a  biography  worthy  of 
that  great  woman.  In  doing  so,  he  has 
never  succumbed  to  the  temptation — 
and  in  the  case  of  so  extraordinary  a 
heroine  this  must  have  been  great— of 
indulging  in  phantasy  or  rhetoric,  but 
has  depicted  "  that  unforgettable  per¬ 
sonality  ” — mainly  through  her  letters 
and  in  excerpts  from  lectmes,  speeches, 
and  books — ^with  a  fine  restraint  which 
strikes  his  reader  as  almost  reverential. 

When  Miss  Kingsley  died,  just  nine 
months  after  the  outbreak  of  tiie  South 
African  War,  and  still  imder  thirty- 
eight  years  of  age,  she  was  already  a 
notable  public  character,  whose  opinion 
in  West  African  affairs  had  to  be 
reckoned  with  not  only  by  chambers 
of  commerce,  missionary  bodies,  and 
officials  on  the  West  G)ast,  but  by  the 
very  pundits  of  the  Colonial  Office. 
And  yet,  the  solid  experience  and 
brilliant  intuition  which  gave  her  full 
title  to  be  authoritative  had  ap¬ 
parently  been  gained  in  eight  short 
working  years. 

Mr.  Gwynn  has  probably  done  well  to 
devote  almost  the  whole  volume  to  this 
brief  glory  of  her  public  activity.  He 
has  done  so,  moreover,  without  obscur¬ 
ing  the  part  undoubtedly  played  by 


heredity  and  environment  in  the  shap¬ 
ing  of  Miss  Kingsley’s  life  work.  She 
herself,  perhaps,  did  not  set  very  much 
store  by  the  latter,  although  consciously 
acknowledging  all  she  owed  to  her 
ancestry  :  “I  come  from  a  generation 
of  Danes  .  .  .  who  later  were  soldiers 
in  the  Low  Countries  and  slave  owners 
in  the  West  Indies  ...  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  I  have  somehow  strayed 
out  of  the  eighteenth  century  into 
modem  life.”  The  deep  undercurrent 
of  ”  melancholy  ”  which  one  can  nearly 
always  detect  through  all  her  banter 
and  almost  tearful  laughter  was, 
perhaps,  unknown  to  herself,  due  to 
some  emotional  privation  which  seems 
to  have  imderlain  her  personality. 

Mary  Kingsley  was  the  daughter  of 
the  somewhat  eccentric  but  gifted 
brother  of  Charles  and  Henry  Kingsley, 
The  father  bequeathed  to  the  daughter 
not  only  his  interest  in  primitive 
religion,  but  also  his  adventurous 
spirit.  She  had  acquired  a  diversified 
and  somewhat  original  education,  by 
extensive  reading  in  his  library,  through 
intercourse  with  men  of  learning  who 
used  to  frequent  her  parents’  house,  and 
finally  by  acting  as  ”  underworker  ”  to 
her  father  in  his  researches.  She  was, 
therefore,  well  equipped,  when  at  the 
age  of  thirty,  she  went  to  West  Africa 
to  study  feti^  and  fishes.  The  story  of 
her  adventiures  and  travels  which  can  be 
read  in  her  own  books  and  in  Mr. 
Gwynn’s  biography  fill  one  with  aston¬ 
ishment  not  less  than  admiration. 
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Imagine  a  primly  dressed  Victorian 
spinster,  wandering  alone  among  the 
most  primitive  tribes  in  West  Africa, 
making  her  way  by  a  perfect  combina¬ 
tion  of  daring,  subtlety  and  skilful 
trading,  and  returning  with  rich  stores 
of  scientific  information  about  the  most 
vital  phenomena  in  the  lives  of  those 
with  whom  she  had  fearlessly  consorted. 
Add  to  this  the  fact  that  the  discoveries 
which  she  made  display  a  power  of  dis¬ 
passionate  judgment,  a  depth  of  in¬ 
tellectual  and  moral  insight  and  an 
unimpeachable  veracity  which  have 
left  ^eir  validity  unimpaired  to  this 
day. 

An  overpowering  sense  of  justice  and 
the  concatenation  of  circumstances 
forced  her  later  into  an  arena  of  public 
controversy.  At  length,  disappointed 
and  deeming  herself  defeated  in  her 
efforts  to  rouse  the  Colonial  Office  to 
abolish  the  hut-tax  in  Sierra  Leone,  she 
sailed,  in  1900,  for  Cape  Town  to  die 
some  months  later  of  enteric  while 
nursing  Boer  prisoners. 

Mary  Kingsley's  influence  in  the 
realm  of  West  African  administration 
and  of  anthropology  may  be  summed 
up  in  the  statement  that  certain  maxims 
which,  when  she  first  enunciated  them, 
appeared  paradoxes  are  now  accepted 
almost  as  platitudes.  Our  very  success, 
on  the  grand  scale,  in  Northern  Nigeria 
when  Indirect  Rule  was  based  on  Mary 
Kingsley’s  formula  itself  constitutes  a 
certain  danger.  We  are  perhaps  over¬ 
ready  to  apply  this  exact  pattern  to 
other  parts  of  West  Africa  which  differ 
in  almost  every  respect  traditionally 
and  historically  from  the  great  Mo¬ 
hammedan  emirates.  In  doing  so  we 
only  get  a  variation  of  that  form 
of  government  which  Miss  Kingsley 
dubbed  “  a  mongrel  thing  ". 

Mr.  Gwynn’s  book  will  certainly 
ensure  that  Mary  Kingsley’s  name  will 
not  be  forgotten. 


THE  ANIMALS  CAME  TO  DRINK, 

by  Cherry  Kearton.  Longmans.  6s. 
MODERN  EXPLORATION,  SPORT 

AND  TRAVEL,  by  Norman  Davidson. 

Seeley  Service,  18s. 

Mr.  Cherry  Kearton  is  always  in¬ 
teresting  and  instructive,  whether  on 
the  films  or  in  his  accounts  of  the  wild 
life  he  loves  too  well  to  destroy.  In 
this  attractive  little  book  he  describes 
the  adventures  of  various  African 
animals  which  come  to  drink  and  to 
struggle  for  existence  at  jimgle  pools. 
The  story  centres  mainly  roimd  the 
gigantic  crocodile  and  the  little  impalla, 
the  former  ending  his  murderous 
career  at  the  jaws  of  his  fellow  reptiles ; 
the  gazelle,  after  getting  lost  and  after 
many  adventures  in  which  she  finds  a 
friend  among  zebras,  at  last  rejoins 
her  own  herd. 

The  author  does  not  fall  into  the 
common  mistake  of  making  his  animals 
think  like  human  beings  as  do  so  many 
of  those  whose  stories  are  based  on 
distorted  natural  history.  The  illus¬ 
trations  from  his  own  photographs  are 
as  excellent  as  we  would  expect  them 
to  be,  and  consequently  far  better  than 
most  of  those  in  books  of  the  kind. 

Modern  Exploration,  the  sub-title  tells 
us,  is  “  a  record  of  adventure,  explora¬ 
tion,  and  sport  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
derived  from  personal  accounts  of 
explorers,  travellers  and  sportsmen 
Asia  is  omitted ,  except  for  the  interest¬ 
ing  peninsula  of  Kamchatka,  and  per¬ 
haps  reserved  for  future  treatment,  but 
the  volume  is  a  useful  smnmary  of  the 
contents  of  some  half  dozen  books 
published  by  the  producers.  The  chap¬ 
ters  relating  to  West  Africa  and 
Bafi&n  Land  are  perhaps  the  most 
valuable,  as  we  have  heard  less  of  these 
countries  than  of  the  Sudan,  East  and 
Central  Africa,  and  the  Amazon.  The 
illustrations  are  weU  reproduced,  like 
all  Messrs.  Seeley’s  publications. 

R.  G.  Burton. 
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NAPOLEON  AND  HIS  AGE 


by  John 


NAPOLEON,  by  Jacques  Bainville. 

Jonathan  Cape.  12s.  M. 

TALLEYRAND,  by  Duff  Cooper.  Jona^ 

than  Cape.  12s.  Qd. 

JOVIAL  KING,  by  F.  M.  Kircheisen. 

Elkin  Matthews  and  Marrot.  12s.  6J. 

Fashions  in  history  change.  The 
heroic  school  of  historians  gave  place 
to  the  constitutionalists,  the  constitu¬ 
tionalists  to  the  economists  ;  and  the 
economists  have  now  given  place  to  the 
biographers — ^who  are,  after  all,  merely 
historians  who  look  at  their  subject  not 
from  the  angle  of  battles,  or  constitu¬ 
tions,  or  movements  of  trade  and  popu¬ 
lation,  but  from  the  angle  of  personal 
idios)mcrasies  and  psychological  analy¬ 
sis.  But  through  every  change  of 
literary  fashion  Napoleon  reigns  su¬ 
preme — the  greatest  figure  of  the  last 
period  but  one  of  modem  history.  He 
was  the  perfect  theme  for  the  hero- 
worshipper  ;  he  provided  solid  and 
ample  matter  for  the  constitutionalist ; 
he  served  the  turn  of  the  economist 
with  his  continental  blockade  ;  and  he 
still  remains  in  tmdiminished  glory  to 
feed  the  fancy  of  the  biographer- 
psychologist.  He  suits  the  present- 
day  school  of  history,  indeed,  almost 
better  than  any ;  for  the  Napoleonic 
period  has  bequeathed  an  unprece¬ 
dented  wealth  of  contemporary  personal 


Hallett. 


memoirs.  It  is  from  such  material 
that  each  of  the  three  books  under 
review — one  French,  one  English,  one 
German — is  almost  wholly  compiled. 

It  may  seem  at  this  time  of  day  a 
daring  thing  for  a  writer,  who  has  no 
new  material  and  no  special  point  of 
view  to  present,  to  offer  to  the  public 
a  new  one-volume  life  of  Napoleon. 
But  M.  Bainville,  who  is  perfectly 
served  by  his  English  translator,  Mr. 
Hamish  Miles  (though  less  well  by  his 
proof-reader),  emerges  triumphant  from 
the  ordeal.  Since  Dr.  Holland  Rose's 
scholarly  biography,  now  more  than 
thirty  years  old,  no  Napoleon  half  so 
authoritative  or  half  so  readable  as  this 
has  appeared  in  this  coimtry.  The 
author  devotes  himself,  as  has  been 
hinted,  not  so  much  to  the  political 
(and  still  less  to  the  military)  as  to  the 
personal ;  and  his  is  perhaps  the  most 
human  Napoleon  yet  placed  before  us. 
We  have  a  remarkably  clear  vision  of 
the  hero’s  unrivalled  force  of  will  and 
quickness  of  intelligence  when  set  upon 
a  goal ;  of  his  occasional  irresolutions  ; 
of  the  recurrent  streak  of  vulgarity 
(the  term  is  a  hasty  approximation  and 
is  avoided  by  M.  Bainville,  but  the 
reviewer  has  fewer  words  at  his  disposal 
than  the  biographer  pages) ;  of  his 
amazing  insight  into  what  lay  im¬ 
mediately  before  him,  and  equally 
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amazing  lack  of  any  distant  vision  ; 
and  of  the  supreme  dramatic  sense 
which  made  every  phase  of  his  career, 
including  the  last,  a  masterpiece  staged 
for  the  benefit  of  his  contemporaries 
and  of  posterity. 

Mr.  Duff  Cooper's  TaU^rand  is  a  not 
less  brilliant  study  of  a  less  well-worn 
theme.  M.  de  Talleyrand,  Abb6  de 
P^rigord,  Bishop  of  Autun,  Prince  of 
Benevento,  who  as  a  young  man  re¬ 
ceived  the  blessing  of  Voltaire,  and  in 
his  old  age  was  Louis-Philippe’s  Am¬ 
bassador  to  London,  the  lover  of  the 
most,  and  the  husband  of  one  of  the 
least,  distinguished  ladies  of  the  Napo¬ 
leonic  period,  has  surprisingly  escaped 
the  attentions  of  the  catchpenny  bio¬ 
grapher.  His  very  complexity  has 
perhaps  saved  him.  His  character  was 
altogether  detestable ;  and  his  greatest 
asset,  in  the  words  of  a  witty  Polish 
Princess,  was  “  a  marvellous  art  of 
making  one  forget  his  past  when  he 
talked  about  the  present.”  But  "  in 
M. Talleyrand,”  as  Metternich  remarked, 
"  one  cannot  but  separate  the  moral 
man  from  the  political  man.”  At 
almost  any  stage  of  his  career  it  would 
have  been  better  for  Europe  if  his 
advke  had  prevailed.  He  was  a  man  of 
the  eighteenth  century ;  and  he  was 
a  good  Eiuropean  before  he  was  a  good 
Frenchman.  Throughout  his  associa¬ 
tion  with  Napoleon  he  schemed,  as 
far  as  he  could  and  dared,  to  moderate 
his  master’s  growing  megalomania.  He 
was  faced  with  the  familiar  dilemma 
of  resigning  and  condemning  himself  to 
impotence,  or  of  executing  and  occa¬ 
sionally  mitigating  a  policy  which  was 
frindamentally  antipathetic.  His 
natural  duplicity  made  him,  if  not 
more  comfortable,  at  least  more  adroit 
than  most  in  this  embarrassing  situa¬ 
tion. 

In  Jovial  King  (“  Merry  Monarch  ” 
having  been  earmarked  in  English  for 


another  sovereign),  Herr  Kircheisen 
has  the  least  hackneyed  subject  of  the 
three.  Jerome,  Napoleon's  irrespon 
sible  but  charming  youngest  brother, 
went  into  the  navy,  played  various 
pranks,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty 
married  an  American  heiress  in  Balti¬ 
more.  He  was  compelled  by  his 
brother  a  few  years  later  to  disown  his 
wife  (the  marriage  of  a  minor  not  being 
good  in  French  law)  in  order  to  marry 
Catherine  of  Wurttemberg  and  become 
King  of  Westphalia.  Herr  Kircheisen 
is  a  specialist  on  the  Napoleonic  regime 
in  Germany ;  and  his  description  of 
King  Jerome’s  court  is  easily  the  best 
part  of  the  book. 


THROUGH  THE  MENIN  GATE, 
by  R.  H.  Mottram.  Chatto  and  Windus 
Qs. 

The  longest  essay  in  this  book,  the 
record  of  Mr.  Mottram’s  personal  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  War,  has  been  pre¬ 
viously  published,  and  it  is  not  therefore 
necessary  to  review  it  at  length.  The 
most  impressive  part  of  it,  apart  from 
the  unpretentious  vividness  of  the  style, 
is  the  account  of  his  experience  in 
dealing  with  the  claims  made  by 
civilians  against  the  British  Army  in 
France.  It  is  perhaps  natural  that,  in 
this  situation,  he  should  have  seen  more 
quickly  than  most  men  the  exhaustion 
uid  demoralization  of  all  concerned. 
Almost  all  the  other  pieces  here  col¬ 
lected  are  occasional  pieces  of  jour¬ 
nalism,  naturally  of  a  high  order  but 
all  to  some  extent  propagandist  in 
tendency,  and  therefore  not  artistically 
interesting.  There  is,  however,  one 
short  story,  ”  The  Morning  After  ”, 
which  is  complete,  and  displays  all 
Mr.  Mottram’s  gift  of  vivid  and  subtle 
imagination  coupled  with  quiet  fidelity 
of  style. 

A.  M.  W. 
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THE  WIFE  OF  ROSSETTI,  by  Violet 

Hunt.  The  Bodley  Head.  18s. 

No  one  but  Miss  Hunt  could  have 
written  this  strangely  fascinating  book. 
It  is  not  only  that  she  was  bom  and 
cradled  in  Pre-RaphaeUtism,  that  voices 
were  hushed  when,  as  a  child,  she  crept 
into  drawing-rooms  where  ladies  in  soft 
rich  stuffs  sat  gossiping  —  but  not 
hushed  so  quickly  as  to  prevent  a  child 
of  preternatural  intelligence  from  catch¬ 
ing  words  that  she  was  later  to  string 
together  into  this  story  of  tragic 
fatality, — ^but  it  is  because  she  has  in 
herself  a  certain  strangeness,  a  kinship 
with  birds  and  beasts,  an  imagination 
that  can  pierce  through  the  veil  that 
for  most  of  us  shrouds  that  world  over 
the  border  with  its  ghostly  happenings, 
its  obscure  instinctive  promptings,  that 
alone  explain  attraction  and  aversion 
between  two  such  natures  as  Rossetti 
and  his  wife.  It  is  the  writer  of  Tales 
of  the  Uneasy,  not  only  the  daughter 
of  a  pre-Raphaehte  painter,  who  can 
tell  as  no  one  else  could  the  tale  of 
poor  Lizzy. 

Perhaps  the  body  of  the  book  should 
be  read  first  and  its  Introduction  last. 
Just  as  in  a  Henry  James  novel,  with 
the  clue  in  the  last  chapter,  the  reader 
who  goes  straight  ahead  may  be 
floundering  all  the  time  in  a  maze.  So 
here,  the  Introduction  may  puzzle  and 
put  off  readers,  who  try  to  grasp  the 
impression  produced  on  the  author’s 
mind  as  a  child,  without  knowing  in 
detail  the  events  that  produced  it.  But 
the  story  once  read,  there  can  be  no 
question  of  the  truth  and  quahty  of  the 
impression.  And  then  the  incidental 
pictures,  that  handsome  pair,  young 
Millais  and  Walter  Deverell,  the  beau¬ 
tiful  boy  whom  poor  Lizzy  was  fated 
to  love  in  death  if  not  in  Ufe,  going  out 
into  the  streets  to  rescue  the  "  fallen  ” 
and  incidentally  to  persuade  them  to 


sit  as  models  ;  the  visits,  on  that  quest, 
to  the  bormet-shop  in  Cranbo\ime  Alley, 
where  the  “  Stunner  ”  with  the  won¬ 
derful  red  hair  could  be  seen  through 
the  window ;  the  decorous  approach 
through  Deverell's  mother  to  Lizzy’s ; 
the  afternoon  call  in  Bermondsey  ;  the 
subsequent  sittings  to  Deverell  and  then 
to  Rossetti ;  the  Rossetti  household, 
all  so  gifted,  Christina,  the  poetess  and 
saint  "  doubled  regrettably  with  a  dis¬ 
agreeable  woman  ” — but  there  could 
never  have  been  much  sympathy 
between  the  austere  Christina  and  her 
present  chronicler,  who  imderstood  so 
well  that  side  of  pre-Raphaelitism 
which  Buchanan  attacked  in  his 
“  Fleshly  School  of  Poetry.”  And 
then  the  meeting  between  Millais  and 
Mrs.  Ruskin  ”  when  the  love  that  fell 
between  them  was  so  obvious  that  even 
the  servants  wondered  ”  ;  and  the  old 
house  by  the  river  where  Rossetti  again 
and  again  painted  his  Lizzy,  ruthless 
as  to  how  he  wore  her  out  and  then 
again  tender  in  his  care  of  her  when 
sick,  but  all  along  in  an  instinctive 
revolt,  which  Miss  Hunt  so  well  realizes 
and  understands,  again.st  marriage  with 
the  sick  girl,  whose  coldness  in  the 
heyday  of  youth  and  beauty  had  for 
so  long  held  him  at  a  distance.  It  was 
all  very  well  for  Holman  Himt  to  boom 
through  his  "  patriarchally  bearded 
lips  ”  to  the  writer’s  mother.  ”  No, 
I  never  see  Gabriel  now ;  he  behaved 
very  ill  to  that  poor  girl  he  married  ”  ; 
but  would  Hunt,  or  any  other  man  of 
warm  blood  and  soimd  health  have 
nished  with  ardour  into  the  arms  of  a 
consumptive  ?  There  is  another  side 
to  the  tragedy  of  the  lovely  girl 
languishing  imto  death  because  her  lover 
would  not  marry  her,  and  that  is  the 
tragedy  of  the  lover,  thwarted  and 
frustrated  until  love  was  dead  and 
longings  turned  elsewhere.  And  it  is 
just  b^use  Miss  Hunt  realizes  vividly 
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that  second  tragedy  that  she  is  the  best 
biographer  who  could  be  chosen  to  write 
of  the  wife  of  Rossetti. 

Janet  E.  Courtney. 


SARAH,  DUCHESS  OF  MARL¬ 
BOROUGH,  by  Kathleen  Campbell. 

Thornton  Butterworth.  15£. 

Every  biographer  of  a  popular  figure 
is  apt  to  find  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
issues  of  his  task  in  tracing  the  secret 
feminine  influence  behind  his  hero’s 
public  career ;  and  no  one  could 
attempt  even  the  most  casual  portrait 
of  the  first  Duke  of  Marlborough  with¬ 
out  becoming  committed  to  a  whole¬ 
hearted  tribute  to  the  qualities  of  his 
Duchess. 

But  Sarah  Jennings  was  a  great  deal 
more  than  Marlborough’s  helpful  and 
devoted  wife ;  for  more  than  twenty 
years  of  stormy  political,  religious,  and 
social  conflict  she  exercised  a  controlling 
power  behind  the  throne.  The  spirit  of 
her  age  is  embodied  in  her  story,  which 
offers  irresistible  attractions  to  the 
biographer.  Mrs.  Campbell  has  had  pre¬ 
decessors  in  telling  that  story,  and,  no 
doubt,  she  will  have  successors ;  but, 
unless  any  considerable  amount  of  new 
material  is  forthcoming,  there  will  be 
no  need  for  a  new  "  Life  ”  of  the 
Duchess  for  many  years  to  come.  In 
her  own  words,  "  interpretations  vary, 
though  the  originals  be  changeless  ”  ; 
but  Mrs.  Campbell  has  interpreted  her 
heroine  with  such  quick  and  various 
insight,  from  so  many  points  of  view, 
and  set  her  so  firmly  in  the  tem¬ 
pestuous  atmosphere  of  her  time  that  it 
seems  unlikely  that  the  documents  now 
withheld  at  Blenheim  and  Wobrnn  will 
ever  shake  her  authority  to  any 
appreciable  extent.  This  is  a  finely- 
executed,  admirably  written,  and  in¬ 
tensively  humane  biography,  a  portrait 


on  the  grand  scale,  with  all  its  subject’s 
beauties  and  blemishes  recognised  and 
conferred. 

Marlborough’s  Duchess  was  indeed  a 
woman  of  her  time,  and  the  woman  for 
her  time.  She  came  to  the  Court  of 
St.  James’s  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  as 
companion  to  the  little  princess,  who 
was  afterwards  Queen  Anne,  and  she 
lived  in  courts  for  forty  years  For  at 
least  half  that  time  she  was  the  trusted 
confidante  and  counseller  of  her 
Sovereign.  They  called  one  another  by 
pet  names  ;  communicated  by  cipher, 
and  Anne,  whose  nature  was  “  simple 
and  affectionate,  neither  capable  or 
desirous  of  questioning  what  she  was 
taught  ”,  was  only  too  ready  to  rely 
upon  a  friend  who,  even  if  she  might 
be  sceptical  and  materialistic  by  tem¬ 
perament,  was  impeccably  fearless  and 
direct.  The  time  came  when  Sarah’s 
influence  was  superseded,  but  while  it 
lasted,  she  supported  the  Queen  with 
fortitude  among  the  turbulent  waters 
of  Whig  and  Tory,  Stuart  and  Hano¬ 
verian,  Protestant  and  Papist  conflict. 

The  author  disclaims  the  desire  to  be 
”  picturesque  ”,  but  she  attains  that 
quality  without  pmrsuing  it ;  and  she 
contributes  two  novel  and  provocative 
theories  of  great  pith  and  moment. 
The  first  concerns  Sarah  Jennings’s 
long  and  rather  xmintelligible  reluctance 
to  accept  the  Duke  of  Marlborough’s 
addresses,  although  she  was  clearly  in 
love  with  him.  Mrs.  Campebll,  having 
made  a  careful  study  of  the  letters 
then  interchanged,  suggests  that  John 
Churchill’s  first  offer  to  his  ”  in¬ 
amorata  ”  did  not  include  the  honour¬ 
able  bond  of  wedlock,  and  the  sugges¬ 
tion  is  well-supported  by  the  tone  of 
the  correspondence.  The  other  sugges¬ 
tion  concerns  the  sudden  and  violent 
vacillations  of  temper  to  which  the 
Duchess  became  addicted,  especially 
in  later  life,  vacillations  entirely  out 
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of  harmony  with  her  usually  shrewd, 
loyal  and  affectionate  nature.  The 
explanation  put  forward  is  that  the 
Jennings  family  were  subject  to  a  form 
of  mental  malady,  which,  in  Sarah’s 
case,  developed  into  what  is  now  known 
as  paranoia,  a  not  infrequent  trouble 
in  middle-aged  womanhood.  Both 
these  theories  are  valuable  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  study  of  their  subject’s 
character ;  but  the  outstanding 
quality  of  the  book  is  its  rich,  har¬ 
monious  completeness. 

Arthur  Waugh. 


THE  SEVENTH  CHILD.  A  Retro¬ 
spect,  by  Romilly  John.  Heinemann. 
7s.  6d, 

There  seems  to  be  no  end  to  the  writing 
of  books  about  childhood  and  adoles¬ 
cence.  Mr.  John  is  fortunate  in  having 
rich  material  to  draw  upon,  and  I  must 
pay  willing  tribute  to  the  tact  and 
sincerity  with  which  he  has  written 
the  description  of  his  thoroughly  in¬ 
teresting  childhood.  The  son  of 
Augustus  John  had  a  most  uncon¬ 
ventional  upbringing.  The  account  of 
it  reads  like  a  happier  version  of  the 
Sanger  family's  vicissitudes  in  The 
Constant  Nymph.  Mr.  John’s  memory 
is  remarkable,  and  he  has  a  knack  of 
portra}dng  an  appearance  in  a  few 
lines.  For  example,  here  are  his 
parents  as  he  saw  them  when  a  child : 

The  clothes  worn  by  my  mother  were 
quite  unlike  anything  to  be  seen  else¬ 
where  ;  they  were  long  and  very  flow¬ 
ing,  and  she  wore  a  broad-brimmed, 
black  hat  with  an  enormous  ostrich 
feather.  This  was  in  an  age  when  the 
usual  dress  must  always  have  seemed 
strange  to  the  unhackneyed  eye,  and 
never  beautiful  even  to  the  accustomed, 
so  that  surprise  was  soon  eclipsed  by 
admiration.  .  .  .  My  father  was  also 
extraordinarily  handsome  ;  he  was,  as 
a  personality,  to  say  the  least,  over¬ 


whelming  ;  and  it  is  more  than  possible 
that  his  clothes,  at  this  rencontre,  were 
almost  as  unorthodox  as  Dorelia's.” 

From  France  the  family  returned  to 
England,  and  lived  in  an  old 
Dorsetshire  manor  house,  where  they 
had  all  manner  of  exciting  adventures 
and  more  than  their  share  of  eccentric 
visitors.  The  brothers  invented  numer¬ 
ous  games  and  cults,  and  Alderney 
Manor  fiurushed  an  admirable  setting 
for  them.  Then  came  school,  first  of 
all  in  an  uncongenial  English  prepara¬ 
tory  establishment,  and  then  in  an  even 
less  satisfactory  school  in  France,  where 
Romilly  and  his  brother  suffered  for 
being  Enghsh.  That  was  the  end  of  the 
writer’s  official  education,  althoiigh 
there  was  a  half-hearted  attempt  later 
on  to  quahfy  for  Cambridge,  and  brief 
attendance  at  a  technical  school.  In 
the  meantime,  Romilly’s  training  in¬ 
volved  him  in  a  series  of  odd  encounters. 
There  was  his  apprenticeship  to  John 
Fothergill,  who  was  at  that  time  owner 
of  the  Spreadeagle  Inn  at  Thame. 
There  were  also  various  literary  enter- 
prizes,  and  walking  tours,  and  trips 
abroad,  and,  as  a  delightful  and  re¬ 
curring  motif,  glimpses  of  the  John 
family’s  life.  There  is  a  particularly 
engaging  picture  of  Augustus  John, 
driving  a  car  :  "  Augustus’s  driving 
had  one  fatal  flaw ;  he  was  apt, 
especially  in  good  coimtry,  to  forget 
he  was  engaged  in  it,  and  to  allow  the 
car  to  whizz  on  unregarded,  while  he 
looked  back  over  his  shoulder  at  the 
distant  view." 

The  Seventh  Child  is  a  book  full  of 
amusement  and  charm  and  without  a 
vestige  of  sentimentality  in  it.  Mr. 
Romilly  John  has  an  excellent  and 
scrupulous  prose  style,  and  his  career  as 
a  writer  will  be  watched  with  con¬ 
siderable  interest. 

Eric  Gillett. 
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BELIEF  AND  DESPAIR 

by  Richard  Church. 


A  TALE  OP  TROY,  by  John  Masefield. 

Heinemann.  Ss. 

FAREWELL,  MY  MUSE,  by  Clifford 

Bax.  Lovat  Dickson.  Ss.  6d. 

Only  recently  President  Hoover  said 
that  what  America  needs  is  a  great 
poet.  He  should  read  the  *'  Vale¬ 
dictory  Note  ’*  with  which  Mr.  Bax 
{x^faces  his  Collected  Poems.  Its  last 
words  are  "  whenever  someone  asks 
me  whether  I  think  that  another  great 
poet  will  soon  appear  among  us,  I 
incline  to  answer  that  poetry  represents 
a  bygone  phase  in  the  history  of  the 
human  mind.”  He,  therefore,  bids 
farewell  to  poetry.  He  says  that  the 
enthusiasm  and  impulse  to  write  verse 
have  not  fired  his  brain  for  the  last 
eight  years,  and  that  his  poetic  life  is 
closed,  so  that  he  is  able  to  view  it 
objectively,  and  to  offer  without  emo¬ 
tion  or  hope,  the  work  of  his  youth  and 
early  manhood  to  an  indifferent  world, 
to  a  civilisation  from  which  also  the  joy 
of  poetry  has  departed,  since  "  people 
are  growing  cleverer  and  less  instinctive 
with  every  generation  ;  and  now  theif 
lives  are  complicated  with  so  many 
mechanical  inventions  and  banal  amuse¬ 
ments  that  they  do  not  so  much  lack 
the  leisure  to  read  poetry  as  the  depth 
and  simplicity  of  mind  to  feel  it.” 

The  first  impulse  of  every  living  poet 
must  be  to  agree  with  Mr.  Bax.  Last 
centiuy  Teimyson  commanded  a  retain¬ 
ing  fee  of  £7,000  a  year  from  his  pub¬ 
lisher,  and  Browning  could  be  offered 
£120  for  a  sonnet.  Today,  with  one 


or  two  exceptions,  even  famous  poets 
get  their  work  published  only  if  they 
are  also  novelists  or  critics.  Poetiy 
is  a  commodity  that  cannot  be  used 
by  publishers  in  the  modem  publicity 
machine.  They  cannot  advertise  it  in 
booming  letters  that  fill  the  pages  of 
the  Sunday  newspapers.  Book  clubs 
cannot  recommend  it  because  it  is 
usually  sold  in  3s.  6d.  doses,  while  the 
clubs  cater  for  7s.  6d.  worth.  It  cannot 
find  a  place  to  rest  amid  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  ”  books  of  the  month  ”,  and 
the  bandying  about  of  the  words 
"  genius  ”  and  ”  masterpiece  ”.  Lib¬ 
raries  will  not  stock  it. 

So  Farewell,  my  Muse,  says  Mr.  Bax, 
forgetting  that  every  other  poet,  after 
the  first  flush  of  youth  and  success,  has 
said  the  same  thing.  John  Keats 
lamented  that  the  world  was  too 
fashionable  and  shallow  to  appreciate 
poetry.  Shakespeare,  bitter  and  black¬ 
hearted,  wi  ote  The  Tempest  and  retired 
prematurely  to  enjoy  something  more 
tangible  than  the  maddeningly  elusive 
compensations  of  poetic  labour.  Does 
Mr.  Bax  really  believe  that  human 
nature  has  changed  ?  Has  it  not 
merely  put  on  a  new  coat  which  happens 
to  be  tight  and  to  prevent  the  wearer 
from  making  natural  primitive  gestures, 
the  gestures  of  poetry  ? 

Mr.  Bax  answers  the  questions  him¬ 
self,  for  his  own  poetry  is  one  long, 
passionate  and  beautiful  denial  of  his 
unhistorical  pessimism.  Again  and 
again  his  work  proclaims  the  on- 
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changing  simplicity  on  which  the 
shifting  modes  of  sophisticated  life  are 
built.  Our  sudden  pre-occupation  with 
machinery  and  the  rhythms  of  the 
machine  is  only  one  of  these  modes ; 
and  they  grow  old,  and  their  rags  and 
filth  M  us  with  shame  and  despair. 
But  the  limbs  beneath,  since  they  are 
the  human  race  and  are  alive,  are  still 
clean  and  vigorous,  still  capable  of  the 
divine  gesture.  Mr.  Bax  really  believes 
that,  or  he  would  not  bother  even  to 
collect  his  poems.  As  he  says  in  one 
of  the  latest  of  them,  thereby  giving 
the  lie  to  his  gloomy  preface, 

"  Memory  may  score  the  soul ;  but 
there  was  truth 

In  man’s  old  tale  of  everlasting 
youth  ". 

This  is  the  central  theme  of  all  his 
work,  and  notably  of  his  best  and 
longest  poem  "  The  Traveller’s  Tale  ”, 
a  highly  architectured  story  of  the 
individual  and  racial  development  of 
human  consciousness  through  the 
medium  of  re-incamation.  For  Mr. 
Bax  is  not  the  ”  weeping  philosopher  ” 
that  his  preface  suggests.  He  beeves 
that  the  spirit  of  man  is  fighting  for 
better  knowledge  and  mastery  of  itself ; 
and  this  belief,  fostered  by  thought  and 
scholarship,  is  the  foundation  of  his 
work,  and  gives  it  a  rare  tuiity. 

"  For  ages  ”,  I  murmured  to  savage  old 
earth, 

”  Man  has  but  lived  by  the  life  in  your 
veins — 

An  embryo,  a  shape  without  will ;  but 
beware 

The  birth  and  the  adult  rebellion  of 
man  I  ” 

One  of  the  exceptions  I  mentioned 
above  is  Mr.  Masefield.  His  work  sells. 
It  is,  therefore,  scorned  by  the  latest 
critics  who  have  put  poetry  among  the 
esoteric  cults.  Yet  Mr.  Masefield  is  a 
true  poet,  whose  tenderness,  passion, 
and  enthusiasm  have  survived  both  the 


Macmillan 

The  Life  of  Joseph 
Chamberlain 

By  J.  L.  GARVIN.  Editor  of  Tkt  Obstrvtr. 
Illustrated.  Vol.  I :  From  his  birth  (1836) 
to  the  resignation  of  Gladstone's  Govern¬ 
ment  (1885) ;  Vol.  II :  From  1885,  through 
the  struggle  for  Home  Rule  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  Unionist  Administration  under 
Lord  Salisbury  (1895).  About  25s.  each 
volume. 

The  Life  of  Mary 
Kingsley 

The  famous  West  African  Travriler 
By  STEPHEN  GWYNN.  12s.  6d. 

(Rtcommendsd  by  the  Book  Society.) 

"A  portrait,  long  overdue,  of  a  woman  of 
wide  influence  and  fascinating  person¬ 
ality.” — The  Times. 

War  Memories 

By  PRINCESS  MARIE  DECROi?.  8s.  6d. 
”  New  and  moving  stories  of  Nurse  Cavell.” 
-Daily  Express.”  A  thrilling  war  book,  long 
overdue.” — Daily  Mail.  "  One  of  the  most 
gallant  figures  in  the  war." — Daily  Sketch, 

Rome  of  the  Renais* 
sance  and  To^lay 

By  theRightHon.  SIR  RENNELL  RODD, 
G.C.B.  With  56  Illustrations  in  gravure 
from  drawings  by  Hbnry  Rushbury, 
A.R.A.  258. 

"  This  handsome  volume  is  first  and  fore¬ 
most  a  contribution  to  scholarship . . .  Mr. 
Henry  Rushbniy .  .  .  pen-and-wash  draw¬ 
ings,  beautifully  reproduced .  They  are  very 
individual  pieces  of  work.”— TAs  Times. 

An  Economic  History 
of  Soviet  Russia 

By  LANCELOT  LAWTON.  AuthorTof 
“The  Russian  Revolution,  1917-1926.” 
2  vols.  25s. 

"  Amid  the  flood  of  books  on  Soviet  Russia 
this  one  is  something  new  .  . .  reviews  the 
whole  fifteen  years  during  which  the  Bol¬ 
sheviks  have  ruled  Russia,  and  traces  the 
long  series  of  their  economic  experiments 
as  a  connected  story.  The  result  is  a  new 
sense  of  perspective.” — R.  C.  K.  Ensor  in 
the  Sunday  Times. 

[All  prices  quoted  are  nef] 

MACMILLAN  &  CO.  LTD.  LONDON 
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passing  of  youth  and  the  dangerous 
approach  of  success.  For  during  the 
tuinult  of  a  large  audience,  an  elder 
poet  must  have  sensitive  ears,  tuned  by 
past  miseries,  in  order  to  detect  the 
ghost-voice  of  poetry,  the  whisper  of 
Logos,  that  Word  which  was  in  the 
Beginning,  and  which  made  his  youth 
a  glorious  madness. 

The  Tale  of  Troy  is  as  rich  and  in¬ 
tense  as  any  work  that  Mr.  Masefield 
has  done.  It  has  in  addition,  a  sparse¬ 
ness  that  he  has  often  lacked  before. 
He  breathes  the  "  pure  serene  "  of  the 
country  of  the  Iliad  as  though  it  were 
the  air  of  his  boyhood.  His  telling  of 
the  Tale  of  Troy,  and  the  jealousy  of 
kings,  and  the  sufferings  of  queens,  is 
simple  but  subtle,  sensuous  but  wise, 
beautiful  but  austere.  He  still  strikes 
out  such  lines  as 

"  With  all  that  world  of  mmder  on  our 
backs 

We  bore  our  load  of  misery  from 
Asia." 

He  can  still  create  a  scene  and  a 
moment,  as  when  he  makes  one  of  the 
Grecian  host  describe  the  waiting  out¬ 
side  the  gates  of  Troy,  until  the 
treacherous  Horse  within  the  town 
should  disgorge  its  bellyful  of  spies. 

"  A  temple  bell  jangled  within  the  city, 

A  lesser  bell  tinkled ;  then  all  was 
silent. 

And  all  this  time  the  little  owls  from 
Ida 

Came  hooting  over  us ;  and  presently 

A  mighty,  savage  owl  perched  upon 
Troy 

And  snapped  his  iron  lips,  and  flapped 
and  screamed. 

Almost  we  saw  the  yellow  of  his  eyes. 

Then  he  launched  forth,  stealing  into 
the  air." 

The  poet  and  the  mighty  myth  sup¬ 
port  each  other,  and  the  result  is  a  poem 
rich  with  tragedy  and  the  ever-young 
excitement  of  great  deeds. 


THACKERAY:  A  PERSONALITY. 

by  Malcolm  Elwin.  Cape.  125.  Qd. 

MEMORIES  OF  A  MISSPENT 

YOUTH.  By  Grant  Richards.  Heine- 

mann.  155. 

ODD  MEMORIES.  By  R.  S.  Garnett. 

Blackwood.  7s.  6d. 

Faced  with  a  book  like  Mr.  Elwin's 
Thackeray,  the  reviewer,  unless  he  be  a 
literary  encyclopaedist,  is  largely  at  the 
author’s  mercy.  He  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected,  in  the  nature  of  things,  to  have 
the  same  particularised  knowledge 
which  the  author  possesses  through  his 
researches,  and  so  he  must  take  it  for 
granted  that  his  author  is  an  honest 
man,  though  he  knows  that  there  are 
authors  and  authors,  and  among  them 
many  willing  and  eager  to  wield  a  brush 
well  impregnated  with  whitewash. 

In  the  case  under  consideration, 
Mr.  Elwin  is  at  pains  to  reconstruct 
for  us  the  personality  of  Thackeray — 
not  the  most  lovable  among  English 
authors  as  the  uninstructed  think  of 
him.  But  then,  as  Mr.  Elwin  points  out, 
a  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  his 
daughter  of  a  remark  once  made  by 
Thackeray  prevented  the  writing  nearer 
to  his  own  times  of  a  definitive  bio¬ 
graphy,  and  such  a  work  is  still  to  seek. 
There  were,  moreover,  many  reasons 
why  misconceptions,  even  falsehoods, 
gained  credence  after  Thackeray's 
death,  apart  firom  the  fact  that  in  his 
writings  the  C3niic  and  the  satirist  are 
plainer  to  behold  than  the  man  of 
deeply  sensitive  feeling,  the  devoted 
friend  and  the  self-sacrificing  father. 

Mr.  Elwin's  book  is,  therefore,  to  be 
welcomed,  even  if,  as  was  hinted  above, 
he  is  partisan  in  his  representations. 
It  is  so  easy  to  accept  the  critical  and 
unfavourable  view  of  Thackeray  as  an 
arrogant  snob,  not  knowing  the  truth 
about  his  lifelong  struggle  for  money, 
the  tragedy  of  his  married  life  and, 
besides  these  things,  his  lack  of  self- 
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LOTTERIES  AND  SWEEPSTAKES  An  historic&l,  legal,  and  ethical  survey  of 
their  introduction,  suppression,  and  re-establishment  in  the  British  Isles. 

By  C.  L’ESTRANGE  EWEN,  author  of  A  History  of  Surnames  of  the  British  Isles, 
etc.  With  twenty-four  contemporary  illustrations.  15s.  net. 

THE  CONSTABLE  COUNTRY  A  HUNDRED  YEARS  AFTER  JOHN 
CONSTABLE,  R.A.  by  HERBERT  CORNISH,  F.J.I.,  with  a  Foreword  by 
Monsieur  De  I^euribu,  G.C.V.O.,  Ambassador  of  France.  Fully  illustrated  with 
works  by  John  Constable,  R.A.,  A.  J.  Munnings,  R.A.,  Bertram  Priestman,  R.A., 
Leonard  R.  Squirrell,  R.E.,  R.I.,  and  many  others.  Demy  4to.  Vol.  1.  12s.  6d. 

DAYS  OF  ENDEAVOUR.  A  first-hand  account  of  a  voyage  round  the  World  in 
a  sailing  ship  in  the  'Nineties.  By  CAPTAIN  JAMES  W.  HARRIS.  R.N.R..  Chief 
Marine  Superintendent  of  the  L.M.S.  Railway.  Introductory  letter  from  Captain 
Sir  R.  Burton  Chadwick,  R.N.R.,  a  frontispiece  in  3  colours,  4  half-tone  plates, 
12  pen  and  ink  sketches,  and  a  chart.  7s.  6d.  net. 

TIDES  OF  SUNRISE  AND  SUNSET.  By  A.  SAFRONI-MIDDLETON,  author 
of  Tropic  Shadows,  etc.  4  full-page  illustrations.  A  book  by  this  well-known 
author  of  South  Seas  fame  is  sure  of  a  welcome.  7s.  6d.  net. 


WALLS  OF  JERICHO.  By  CECIL  MABY,  B.Sc.,  A.R.C.S.,  F.R.A.S.  The  author 
has  lived  energetically  seeking  the  best  from  past  and  present  alike.  7s.  6d.  net. 

RATIONALIST  EVALUATIONS  AND  THE  TRUE  DIRECTION  OF 
CIVILISATION.  By  AUSTEN  VERNEY.  Revived  public  interest  in  the 
question  of  man's  origin  and  place  in  nature  suggests  a  survey  of  the  human  mind 
in  its  historic  manifestations.  The  author  develops  his  theme  in  a  way  at  once 
bold  and  defined  in  principle,  illuminative  in  counsel,  independent  in  judgment. 

7s.  6d.  net. 


ONE  THING  AND  ANOTHER.  A  book  for  thoughtful  men  and  women,  who  will 
read  its  stimulating  pages  with  pleasure  and  profit.  By  W.  H.  KNIGHT.  6s.  net. 

THE  GREAT  WALL  OF  HADRIAN  IN  ROMAN  TIMES.  By  PAUL  BROWN. 
Foreword  by  Parker  Brbwis,  F.S.A.,  and  Eric  Birlby,  F.S.A.  Fully  illustrated. 
It  has  taken  the  author  two  years  to  write  and  illustrate  this  book.  5s.  net. 

ASPECTS  OF  EVOLUTION.  By  F.  W.  H.  MIGEOD,  F.R.G.S.,  F.R.A.I.  Author 
of  Earliest  Man,  etc.  Fresh  thoughts  on  Evolution,  a  fascinating  study  even  to  those 
who  are  not  scientists.  The  author  has  given  much  thought  to  the  subject  during 
the  long  years  passed  by  him  in  close  contact  with  the  wilder  phases  of  life.  5s.  net. 

AT  ABDON  BURF.  More  Tales  from  Shropshire.  By  SIMON  EVANS, 
author  of  Round  about  the  Crooked  Steeple.  The  author  is  a  postman  walking  the 
lonely  and  sparsely  populated  Rea  Valley  of  Shropshire,  and  is  a  keen  observer  of 
the  country  and  its  inhabitants.  3s.  6<f.  net. 

PAST  AND  PASSING.  Tales  from  Remoter  Sussex.  By  RHODA  LEIGH. 
A  book  by  an  acute  observer  of  life  as  lived  in  the  outlying  Sussex  villages.  3s.  6J.  net. 

OLD  MR.  FOX.  By  GEORGE  BROOKSBANK,  formerly  Head  Master  of  Aysgarth 
School,  Yorkshire.  Frontispiece  in  3  colours  by  Archibald  Thorburn  and  10  pen 
and  ink  sketches.  The  author  shows  that  the  life  of  a  hunted  animal  is  not  all  tenor 
and  dismay.  3s.  6<f.  net. 

THE  SANCTITY  OF  PRIVATE  PROPERTY.  By  ANTHONY  M.  LUDOVICI, 
author  of  The  Defence  of  Aristocracy,  etc.  A  case  well  stated  by  this  well-known  and 
virile  writer.  Ir.  6J.  net. 
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confidence,  his  acute  self-criticism,  and 
his  generosity  of  nature.  It  is  enough 
to  say  that  Mr.  Elwin’s  book  is  well 
worthy  of  the  great  figxure  that  inspired 
it.  The  fruits  of  his  manifest  labour 
are  to  be  found  as  much  in  his  scholar¬ 
ship  as  in  his  imderstanding  ;  and  for 
the  student  of  Thackeray  his  bio¬ 
graphical  summary  and  detailed  biblio¬ 
graphy  will  prove  no  less  invaluable. 

Lovers  of  books  will  always  find  it 
well  worth  their  while  to  read  pub¬ 
lishers’  memoirs,  when  those  memoirs 
are  as  delightfully  written  as  these  of 
Mr.  Grant  Richeirds’  youth.  In  the 
present  instance  it  is  more  than  worth¬ 
while,  for,  as  his  publisher  points  out, 
this  is  the  record  of  a  young  manhood 
in  which  the  "  hero  ”  made  his  own 
going  from  sheer  zest  for  the  life  he  had 
chosen  for  himself.  That  zest  and  the 
njuvet^  of  the  boy  that  was  Mr. 
Richards  in  the  'eighties  and  'nineties 
live  again  here  so  delightfully  de¬ 
scribed  that  the  reader  is  more  than 
willing  to  forgive  the  priggishness  of 
which  Mr.  Richards  accuses  his  ghost. 
Prig  he  may  have  been,  perhaps,  but 
that  he  was  infinitely  more  than  this 
the  fiiendships  of  his  youth  attest. 
And  for  all  we  know,  perhaps  for  all  he 
knows,  it  may  be  as  much  to  his  ncuve 
conceit  as  to  his  more  easily  manifest 
virtues  that  we  owe  the  welcome  pre¬ 
sence  in  his  pages  of  the  personalities  of 
the  'nineties,  illuminated  like  his  own 
by  the  light  of  memory  cast  back  on  a 
youth,  “  misspent  "  maybe,  but  rich 
in  a  great  deal  of  that  which  makes  life 
worth  living. 

And  R.  S.  Garnett — reading  his  book, 
one  is  conscious  of  the  loss  occasioned 
by  his  death  last  July  to  the  world  of 
men  as  to  that  of  letters.  Here  is  a 
humoiu*,  a  kindliness,  a  sense  of  fun 
which,  for  all  one  knows,  have  gone  for 
ever  from  the  world  of  letters  with  the 
passing  of  this  representative  of  a 


generation.  Do  we  take  ourselves  too 
seriously  now,  or  is  it  only  when  we  are 
old,  as  the  writer  of  these  memories  was, 
that  we  can  afford  to  go  easy  and  take 
our  fill  of  the  laughter  of  life  ?  Which¬ 
ever  it  be,  Mr.  Garnett  succeeded  in 
achieving  a  broad  hiunanity  as  well 
as  eminence  in  letters.  Perhaps  this 
volimie  with  its  wealth  of  its 
kindliness  and,  now  and  then,  its  un¬ 
ashamed  approach  to  tears,  may  show 
us  what  sometimes  our  literatiure  lacks. 
More  immediately,  as  a  book  ot  me¬ 
mories,  it  forms  a  worthy  successor  to 
Some  Book-Hunting  Adventures  and, 
lovers  of  literature  apart,  it  will  bring 
laughter  and  happiness  to  him  who  is 
wise  enough  to  procure  it. 

John  Linnell. 


THE  LIFE  OF  LORD  CROMER, 
by  the  Marquis  of  Zetland.  H odder 
and  Stoughton.  2Ss. 

The  Marquis  of  Zetland  opens  his 
Epilogue  with  these  words :  "  It  may 
be  said  of  Evelyn  Baring,  first  Earl  of 
Cromer,  that  even  before  his  death  he 
became  a  figure  in  history.  He  was 
known  throughout  the  world  as  the 
maker  of  Modem  Eg3rpt.  His  claim 
to  this  title  rests  on  events  which  have 
been  set  forth  with  detached  imparti¬ 
ality  in  the  pages  of  his  own  graphic 
svuvey  of  thirty  years  of  Egyptian 
history.”  And  he  goes  on  to  show  that 
Cromer  left  out  of  those  pages  as  much 
as  possible  of  what  redounded  to  his  own 
cr^t.  In  this  book  the  balance  is 
adjusted  and  the  hero  enters  his  Iliad. 
The  Marquis  of  Zetland  has  spared  no 
pains.  Tlie  book  is  a  solid  testimony 
to  his  worth  as  an  official  biographer. 
He  has  seen  his  subject,  human  and 
historical,  as  a  whole.  He  has  made 
plentiful  and  excellent  use  of  the 
private  correspondence  placed  at  his 
disposal  and  has  sometimes  gone  for  his 
so\irces  to  men  who  knew  Cromer 
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personally  and  who  knew  the  Egypt  he 
had  to  contend  with.  He  frequently 
quotes  the  "  Biographical  Notes  ”  ,  the 
autobiographical  memoranda  of  Cromer 
himself.  The  result  of  all  this  is  a 
steadily  moving  piece  of  history  and 
a  steadily  advancing  realization  of  a 
fine  human  character,  of  a  man  almost 
blunt  in  the  silence  of  his  deliberations, 
a  man  of  action  gifted  among  many 
wobblers  and  men  of  "  moral  vapidity  ” 
with  the  capacity  for  making  finn  and 
wise  decisions,  a  man  born  to  govern 
and  govern  well  because  of  his  large 
human  sympathies  for  the  governed. 

The  correspondence  of  Cromer,  which 
can  be  tasted  in  extract  in  this  book, 
leads  one  to  believe  that  a  collection  of 
his  letters  would  be  well  worth  having 
for  several  reasons.  They  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  found,  good  reading.  Lord 
Morley,  as  the  Marquis  of  Zetland 
points  out,  found  Cromer’s  History  of 
Modern  Egypt  a  further  illustration  of 
his  belief  that  "  a  man  of  action,  when 
he  wrote  about  his  own  affairs,  like 
Caesar,  or  Napoleon,  or  the  old  Duke, 
wrote  better  than  anybody.” 

One  cannot  quite  say  the  same  thing 
about  the  writing  in  this  book.  The 
biographer  has  allowed  his  pen  to  step 
it  a  little  too  highly  at  times,  and  his 
anecdotes  are  sometimes  flat  and 
imdistingubhed . 

Geoffrey  Tillotson. 


OTTAWA 

Summary  of  Proceedings  and  copies  of  Trade 
Agreements  of  the  Imperial  Economic  Con¬ 
ference  at  Ottawa. 

Cmd.  4174.  IS.  6d.  (is.  8d.) 

Appen^ces  Cmd.  4175.  }s.  ()s.  jd.) 
Tb^  documents  will  be  in  the  centre  of 
political  discussion  for  many  months. 

MINISTERS*  POWERS 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Ministers’ 
Powers  (of  delegated  legislation  and  judicial 
or  quasi  judicial  decision)  was  published 
in  May  1932,  and  now  a  wealth  of  detailed 
information  on  the  subject  is  provided  in  two 
further  volumes  of  memoranda  and  minutes 
of  evidence  which  have  just  been  published. 
Report.  2S.  6d.  (2s.  8d.) 

Evidence  Memoranda,  etc,.  Volume  I.  138. 
(1 58.  4d.)  Volume  II.  308.  (50s.  6d.) 

GRIME 

“  Studies  in  the  Psychology  of  Delinquency,” 
by  Da.  Gracb  W.  Pailthorvb,  is  a  pains- 
uking  case  study  of  200  girls  and  young 
women,  inmates  of  prisons,  rescue  homes, 
etc.  28.  (as.  ad.) 

“  Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee 
on  Methods  of  Dealing  with  Persistent 
Offenders.”  is.  6d.  (is.  8d.) 

Criminal  Sutistics.  England  and  Wales, 
1930.  3s.  6d.  (3s.  9d.) 

HEREFORDSHIRE 

Two  volumes  of  the  Monumental  Survey  of 
the  ancient  monuments  of  Herefordshire  have 
now  been  completed.  VoL  I.  S.W.  Here¬ 
fordshire,  was  published  in  1931,  4fo., 
pp.  xlviii-{-295.  Map,  Plan  and  201  plates. 
Vol.  II,  now  ready,  deals  with  East  Here¬ 
fordshire,  4to,  pp.  zxxv  4-266.  Map,  Plan 
and  190  plates.  Price  30s.  each  (30s.  9d.) 
"A  modtl  of  iborougfmtss  attd  bistorkal  flair.” 
— ^Mobning  Post. 

AH  prieos  are  nef.  Those  in  braskets  inslude 
postage. 

H.M.  STATIONERY  OFFICE 

LONDON :  Adastral  House,  Klngtway,  W.C.t. 
Edinburgh :  120  George  St.  Manchester :  York  St. 
Cardiff:  x  St.  Andrew’s  Cres.  Belfast:  isDonegallS^.W 

Or  throutk  emy  Bookuller. 


EDUCATION  AND  THE  SOCIAL 
ORDER,  by  Bertrand  Russell.  Allen 
and  Unwin.  7s.  6d. 

There  are  two  possible  ideals  in  educa¬ 
tion,  between  which  pedagogues  must 
always  be  divided — ^that  of  individual 
exceUence  and  that  of  good  citizenship. 
The  virtues  typical  of  the  two  are  not 
entirely  compatible,  and  but  for  the 
fact  that  human  nature  is  only  reliable 
in  being  inconsistent  educators  would 
be  subjected  to  a  very  painful  dilemma. 
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In  view  of  this  saving  fact,  however,  it 
is  possible  to  arrive  at  some  compromise 
between  the  conservatism,  steadiness 
and  docility  of  the  ideal  citizen  and  the 
originality,  independence,  and  irre¬ 
pressible  unorthodoxy  of  the  ideal  man 
or  hero.  The  relation  of  the  two  ideals 
in  education  will  vary  from  time  to  time, 
and  the  degree  in  which  they  shall 
influence  educational  practice  will  be 
the  subject  of  intricate  and  often  heated 
discussion. 

The  author  of  this  book,  being  a 
person  of  great  originality  and  high 
courage  who  has  been  brought  up  and 
has  lived  in  a  civilization  where  almost 
all  the  emphasis  has  been  laid  upon  the 
virtues  of  the  good  citizen  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  individual  excellence  is  natur¬ 
ally  biassed  in  favour  of  the  latter ; 
almost  all  his  writings  hitherto  have 
been  directed  to  advancing  the  cause 
of  this  ideal  in  education  and  in  life, 
and  he  has  had  considerable  experience 
in  the  endeavour  to  put  this  ideal  into 
practice.  The  present  book  is  still 
concerned  with  the  same  theme,  and  it 
is  further  evidence  of  the  intellectual 
honesty  which  has  characterized  the 
previous  ones  that  in  it  the  author  fear¬ 
lessly  admits  the  necessity  of  modifying 
his  favomite  principle  in  some  respects 
in  order  to  make  modern  civilized  life 
possible.  Moreover  in  a  person  of  his 
political  views  it  requires  some  courage 
to  say,  as  he  does,  that  the  danger  to 
individuality  is  just  as  serious  under 
a  communistic  system  as  under  a 
capitalistic  one.  Not,  of  course,  that 
Mr.  Russell  is  satisfied  with  the  degree 
of  encouragement  at  present  given  to 
individuality  here — ^far  from  it.  Yet 
the  fact  that  he  does  frankly  and  indeed 
forcibly  envisage  the  dangers  of  an 
entirely  free  system  help  to  make  this 
book  a  more  balanced  piece  of  work 
than  we  have  had  from  him.  If  we 
are  given  less  opportunity  to  admire  his 


sarcastic  wit,  we  are  enabled  to  admire 
more  than  ever  his  power  of  honest  and 
constructive  thinking. 

Alan  M.  Wells. 


BROADCAST  MINDS,  by  Ronald 

Knox.  Sheed  and  Ward.  7s.  6d. 

Father  Knox  sets  out  to  attack  the 
scatter-brained  philosophies,  delivered 
“  in  the  fruity  tones  of  the  B.B.C.”, 
which  are  finding  such  favour  with 
broadcast  minds,  i.e.,  with  "  scattered 
minds  and  minds  that  scatter  ”.  The 
weakest  part  of  the  book  is  the  be¬ 
ginning,  which  speculates  too  morbidly 
on  the  results  of  broadcasting.  Fr. 
Knox,  for  instance,  sees  the  man  of  the 
future  unable  to  read  because  of  his 
ingrained  habit  of  listening.  But  the 
book  becomes  more  reasonable  when 
it  proceeds  to  the  actual  attacks  on 
B.B.C.  philosophers  as  represented  by 
their  printed  books :  on  Professor 
Julian  Huxley,  Lord  Russell,  Mr. 
Mencken,  Mr.  Gerald  Heard,  Mr.  Lang- 
don-Davies  and  Mr.  Wells. 

The  word  reasonable  above  was  meant 
to  apply  to  the  philosophical  worth  of 
Fr.  Knox’s  argiiment,  certainly  not  to 
the  tone  of  that  argument.  Some¬ 
times  the  book  reads  Iflce  Lord  Macau¬ 
lay  at  his  loudest.  Certain  pages  burst 
with  hyena  laughter,  and  even  the 
quietest  smile  cruelly.  But  whether 
fierce  or  less  fierce,  the  laughter  is 
cleansing.  Fr.  Knox  often  knows  more 
than  his  victims — at  least  on  the  sub¬ 
jects  represented — and  has  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  a  fixed  and  controversially 
equipped  philosophy  to  start  with. 

To  illustrate  the  wit  of  the  book  is 
unnecessary  considering  its  author. 
Even  the  index  is  bright  with  the  same 
salt :  e.g.,  “  Lamb,  Charles,  influence 
on  Mr.  Heard  "  or  “  Pessimism  rebuked 
by  Lord  Russell  ;  indulged  in  by  Lord 
RusseU  G.  T. 
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THE  GODS  ARRIVE,  by  Edith 

Wharton.  Appleton,  js.  6d. 

THE  HOUSE  UNDER  WATER,  by 

by  Francis  Brett  Young.  Heinemann. 

8;.  6d. 

THE  RAKONITZ  CHRONICLES, 

by  G.  B.  Stem.  Chapman  and  Hall. 

8s.  6d. 

The  temptation  to  write  a  novel  about 
a  novelist  becomes  at  last  irresistible. 
"  What  subject,”  the  plausible  fiend 
whispers  into  the  novelist’s  ear. 
What  subject  do  you  know  better  ? 
You  write  about  bankers  without  even 
having  an  account,  and  about  adultery 
though  as  innocent  as  one  of  Mr.  James 
Douglas’s  little  ones;  you  imagine  vices 
and  virtues  you  have  never  experienced. 
But  the  novelist,  he  is  yourself. 
"  Here  ”,  pursues  the  fiend,  "  no 
imagination  is  required."  This  is  of 
course  the  devil  of  it.  And  the  path  to 
a  sentimentalizing  or  savaging  of  one’s 
trade  or  oneself  is  deliciously  easy. 
This  is  why  fiction  is  full  of  armchair 
novelists  who  could  never  write  a  line, 
painters  who  could  never  paint — the 
whole  list  of  aloof  beings  who  wear 
velvet  coats,  understand  women  and 
grow  beards,  notorious  for  the  way  the 
sunlight  catches  them,  but  who  are  as 
incapable  of  one  creative  thought  as  a 
public  statue  is. 

It  is  true  that  some  good  portraits  of 
novelists  have  been  done  in  novels. 
Miss  Edith  Wharton’s  Hudson  River 
Bracketed  to  which  The  Gods  Arrive  is 
a  sequel,  did  manage  to  present  in 
Vance  Weston  a  plausible  picture  of 
young  genius  struggling  against  the 
commercial  forcing  of  his  art.  Vance 
Weston,  who  had,  in  a  prejudiced  sense, 
let  his  helpless  young  wife  die  in  the 
first  book  and  indeed  found  her  illness 
curiously  stimulating,  is  shown  in  the 
second,  gradually  and  unconsciously 


breaking  the  spirit  of  his  mistress.  He 
is  not  completely  real  in  this  book, 
being  in  part  a  convenient  vehicle  for 
Miss  Wharton’s  own  opinion  of  literary 
circles  in  London,  Paris  and  New 
York ;  but  she  at  least  abjures  the 
picturesque  view  of  genius  and  presents 
an  understandable  and  likeable  charac¬ 
ter,  at  once  excitable,  restless,  ingenu¬ 
ous,  cruel,  and  in  a  great  many  things 
pleasantly  ignorant.  She  knows  all  the 
moods— evil  and  propitious.  She  per¬ 
haps  overdoes  his  waywardness  and  his 
fondness  for  disappearing,  but  she 
definitely  arouses  our  sympathy.  The 
most  living  characters  in  the  book  are 
the  British  colony  of  exiled  Colonels 
and  spinsters  living  with  the  pathos  of  a 
feeble  defiance  near  a  sm^  Riviera 
plage ;  and  Halo,  the  young  woman 
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"  I  was  very  sorry  when  I  came  to 
the  end  ".—HENRY  COTTON. 

"  Its  appeal  cannot  be  resisted  ”. — 
J.  H.  TAYLOR. 

"  It  is  a  delight  ". — MISS  E.  HELME. 
"  I  have  read  it  with  the  utmost 
delight”.— ARTHUR  GILLIGAN. 
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who  defied  society,  as  she  thought,  for 
Weston's  sake.  She  is  a  courageous, 
intelligent,  sensitive  and  spirited  young 
woman  who  is  made  to  see  that  she  has 
really  gone  against  her  own  essentially 
conventional  natme.  There  i*  some¬ 
times  a  suggestion  that  Miss  Vvnarton  is 
making  a  case ;  but  her  case  is  always 
that  of  the  satirist  who,  by  ironical  and 
sympathetic  dissection,  exposes  the 
comedy  that  ensues  when  frail  human 
natures  try  to  live  to  plan.  The  only 
dull  things  in  the  book  are  her  literary 
circles. 

Griffith  Tregaron  of  The  House  Under 
the  Water  is  a  genius  of  another  kind. 
He  is  a  romantic  figure  in  a  romantic 
book,  but  he  holds  the  romance  down  to 
earth  by  the  convincing  vehemence  of 
his  personality.  He  has  good  Welsh 
and  peasant  Provencal  blood  in  bis 
veins,  and  the  blend  has  made  him  a 
flamboyant  gambler  and  sensualist,  a 
man  of  theatrical  disappearances,  and 
a  domestic  tyrant.  On  the  negative 
side — ^and  in  making  due  use  of  this 
Mr.  Brett  Young  shows  his  shrewdness 
and  accomplishment  in  building  up 
character — Griffith  Tregaron  has  one 
fatal  characteristic  :  he  is  short.  From 
this  defect  springs  his  sense  of  in¬ 
feriority,  making  him  conscious  of  his 
peasant  blood,  twisting  his  judgment, 
so  that  he  morbidly  suspects  those 
whom  he  should  trust  and  trusts  those 
of  whom  he  should  be  suspicious.  He 
is  therefore  a  fore-ordained  loser  of  his 
vast  winnings.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
story  he  sets  up  romantically  as  a 
country  squire  in  the  Welsh  mountains, 
quarrelling  with  his  neighbours,  and  by 
tte  end  he  has  gone  through  two 
fortunes.  His  wife  is  a  no  less  notable 
creation.  A  Neapolitan  of  noble  family 
and  once  beautiM,  she  is  resigned  to  her 
lot,  but  as  the  years  advance,  she  falls 
back  upon  her  race's  absorption  in 
cynical  intrigue,  on  behalf  of  her  son 


and  daughters.  With  one  possible 
exception  the  whole  family  are  finished 
characters.  The  author  has  not  with¬ 
held  justice  nor  mercy.  This  glamor¬ 
ous  book  is,  however,  captivated  by  its 
own  glamour.  We  have  seen  a  number 
of  brilliant  pictures  but  not  one  bums 
itself  deeply  into  the  mind.  Mr.  Brett 
Young  is  a  novelist  with  a  lot  to  tell, 
and  has  the  mastery  of  how  to  tell  it — 
but  he  has  little  to  say. 

In  a  sense  the  dominating  and  in¬ 
satiable  character  is  the  theme  of 
Miss  G.  B.  Stem's  three  novels.  Tents 
of  Israel,  A  Deputy  was  King,  and 
Mosaic,  here  reprinted  as  trilogy.  For 
it  can  be  called  a  trilogy  in  spite  of 
certain  irregularities  in  family  tree. 
What  grandeurs  and  miseries  she  re- 
coimts  of  these  dominating  creatures 
who  feed  on  the  lives  of  others  as 
genius  does  and  die  alone.  Perhaps 
none  of  the  three  novelists  goes  into  the 
very  depths  of  these  problems  as,  for 
example,  Thomas  Mann  has  done,  but 
they  offer  to  the  reader  a  surface  of 
remarkable  richness. 

V.  S.  Pritchett. 


“  TRINC  1  ”  by  Francis  Watson. 
Lovai  Dickson.  Is.  6d.  net. 

QUEER  STREET,  by  Edward  Shanks. 
Macmillan.  lOs.  6d.  net. 

HELEN’S  LOVERS,  by  Gerald  Bullett. 
Heinemann.  7s.  6d.  net 

There  is  really  little  to  connect  these 
three  books,  for  one  is  a  volume  of  short 
stories,  one  a  very  long  novel,  and  one 
a  curious  creation,  half-realistic,  half- 
fantastic,  in  which  a  modem  English 
youth  and  an  even  more  modern 
American  girl  find  themselves  back  in 
the  Rabelaisian  world  in  the  forest  of 
Chinon.  The  contrast  between  a  world 
of  cocktail  bars  and  lip-stick  and  the 
world  of  Panurge  and  Pantagruel,  be¬ 
tween  a  life  in  which  the  unspoken 
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watchword  is  "  Do  what  the  Hell  you 
like.  What  does  it  matter  ?  ”  and  one  in 
which  the  established  motto  is  “  Fay  ce 
que  voudra,"  affords  Mr.  Watson 
some  excellent  material  for  fun  and 
satire,  realism  and  fantasy,  and  a  good 
deal  of  modem  as  well  as  Rabelaisian 
wit.  It  is  not  often  that  anyone 
attempts  a  book  like  Trine  /  in  which 
the  atmosphere  of  both  a  mediaeval  and 
a  modem  world  and  the  balance  be¬ 
tween  realism  and  fantasy  have  to  be 
carefully  sustained  and  in  which  wit 
has  to  be  blended  with  seriousness  and 
flippancy  with  a  good  deal  of  know- 
le^e.  It  is  not  easy  to  create  con¬ 
versations  between  Pantagmel  and  a 
modern  American  girl,  even  though  she 
has  read  Lady  Chatterley’s  Lover  and 
can  be  taught  nothing.  It  is  perhaps 
even  more  difficult  to  change  in  a 
twinkling,  with  conviction,  the  modem 
scene  for  a  Rabelaisian  world  on  the 
banks  of  the  Loire,  to  jump  from  the 
cocktail  bar  and  bright  discussions  on 
sex  to  the  old  fairyland  of  Zenomanes 
and  Friar  John  and  long  talks  on  Plato 
and  the  Book  of  Job,  and  to  combine 
with  all  the  satire  and  romance  some 
humanity  and  understanding  of  modem 
everyday  hfe.  Such  books  must  be  done 
with  brilliance  and  assurance,  without 
the  slightest  dullness  or  faltering,  if 
they  are  to  be  done  at  all.  Done  badly, 
they  can  belong  only  to  the  limbos  of 
the  bastard  arts. 

Trine !  is  weU  done ;  there  is  no 
faltering.  From  the  moment  when 
Jo  and  Martin  lose  themselves  in  the 
underground  passage  and  find  them¬ 
selves  in  front  of  Mrs.  Barbuc’s  house 
and  the  motto  over  its  doorway  “  Fay 
ce  que  voudra  ”  there  is  scarcely  a 
moment  which  is  not  either  brilliant  or 
delicious.  The  satire  is  neat  and  sharp, 
the  Rabelaisian  scenes  break  off  at 
tantalising  moments. 

Mr.  Shanks  has  succumbed  to  the 


fashion  for  fat  long  noveb.  There  was  a 
time  when  novels,  like  ladies,  had  to  be 
slim.  Why  ?  It  was  the  fashion — it 
was  done — it  was  the  thing ;  and  for  a 
long  time  slinmess  became  a  synonym 
for  beauty.  As  a  result  there  were 
many  spvuious  beauties  and  many 
spurious  masterpieces.  But  the  fashion 
has  changed  and  now  ladies,  like  novels, 
must  be  plumper,  and  plumpness  be¬ 
comes  the  synon3an  for  b^uty  and  only 
long  novels  are  masterpieces.  Again, 
much  spuriousness  in  both  flesh  and 
fiction. 

Queer  Street  is  not  spurious,  but  like 
many  very  long  novels  it  might  have 
been  shorter.  Poets  learn  very  early 
the  need  and  meaning  of  strict  economy 
— in  words  ;  in  becoming  novelists  they 
often  forget  their  lesson  and  expand 
themselves,  as  though  with  reUef, 
over  too  many  pages.  Queer  Street, 
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which  describes  a  modern  Bohemia 
and  in  particular  a  Soho  night-club  and 
its  inhabitants,  is  like  a  tree  which 
needs  pruning.  It  has  too  many 
branches ;  it  lacks  shape.  Its  very 
subject  demanded  a  quicker,  lighter, 
bolder  treatment.  Instead  it  is  written 
in  a  leisurely,  careful,  and  almost 
academic  style ;  the  conversations 
have  a  literary  flavour  ;  and  there  are 
many  unnecessary — ^and  sometimes 
ludicrous  little  tags— -all  of  which  needed 
pruning  sternly.  “  And  smiling,  he 
walked  out  on  his  very  long  legs.”  On 
what  else,  indeed  ?  The  conversa¬ 
tions  are  too  often  shallow  and  boring, 
leading  one  nowhere. 

“  Have  a  cigarette,”  Phyllis  offered. 
"  I  wonder  where  they  are.  Oh  !  yes  !  ” 
She  foimd  a  crumpled  packet  and  peered 
into  it  with  a  dubious  look.  ”  Only 
three  left,”  she  said.  ”  Never  mind  ; 
George  is  sure  to  have  some  when  he 
comes  in.”  She  lit  Bab’s  cigarette  and 
her  own,  and  sat  in  the  armchair, 
curling  her  long  legs  under  her.  ”  What 
have  I  been  doing  ?  I  went  for  a  walk 
this  afternoon,  till  it  was  worse  than 
staying  at  home.” 

True,  people  do  talk  like  this ;  in¬ 
deed,  exactly  like  this.  But  mere 
fidelity  to  observation  is  not  enough. 
What  Mr.  Shanks  does  not  display  is 
fidelity  to  imagination :  an  unex¬ 
pected  defect  in  a  poet. 

Nearly  all  the  virtues  that  Mr. 
Shanks  lacks  belong  to  Mr.  BuUett. 
Like  him  he  is  a  poet,  but  he  has  not 
forgotten  the  lessons  that  poetry  has 
taught  him.  He  gets  his  effects  with  a 
minimum  of  words  and  effort ;  he  never 
sprawls,  wanders  or  digresses ;  yet  his 
stories  are  finished  and  satisfying  :  and 
they  say  in  a  few  pages  more  than  Mr. 
Shanks  says  in  hundreds.  "  Crysake 
stop  that  sniveling,  Alfie,  or  I'll  skin 
the  bloody  back  orf  yer  1  ”  says  one  of 
his  characters,  and  though  this  again  is 


exactly  how  people  talk  one  feels  that 
this  is  not  merely  reported  stuff ;  it  is 
not  merely  like  life  ;  it  is  life.  There  is 
precious  little  of  the  academic  or 
literary  air  about  Mr.  Bullett.  His 
stories  very  often  resemble  the  lives  he 
portrays,  as  though  they  had  taken 
their  very  colour  and  atmosphere  from 
them :  humble,  quiet,  undramatic, 
grey  little  stories  of  old  men,  children 
and  imhappy  women.  Occasionally 
there  is  a  change  of  tone,  atmosphere, 
style,  and  the  result  is  a  story  like 
Fiddler’s  Luck,  a  fairy  tale  as  delicate 
and  sweet  as  some  of  Hans  Anderson's. 
Even  if  there  were  any  doubt  about 
Mr.  Bullett 's  being  a  poet  at  heart  this 
story  would  dispel  it. 

H.  E.  Bates. 
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POOR  TOM,  by  Edwin  Muir.  Dent. 

7s.  6d. 

WRIT  IN  SAND,  by  R.  B.  Cunning- 

hame  Graham.  Heinemann.  6s. 

A  NEW  island  has  been  put  on  the 
satirist’s  map.  You  will  seek  as  vainly 
for  Azania  in  your  atlas  as  for  the  Island 
of  Lilliput,  but  Mr.  Waugh  assures  us 
— ^and  has  provided  a  frontispiece  map 
to  prove  it — that  his  island  is  of  con¬ 
siderable  dimensions  and  situate  off 
the  coast  of  Italian  Somaliland.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  Basil  Seal  had  heard  of 
it ;  and,  finding  it  increasingly  difficult 
to  keep  the  dun  from  the  door,  he  took 
his  leave  of  Sonia  and  Alastair — 
”  Shall  I  come  to  dinner  ?  ”  "  Yes,  do. 
We’re  in  bed.” — ^and  Lady  Metroland, 
pinched  his  mother’s  emeralds  and  set 
forth.  At  the  time  of  his  arrival 
Azania  was  in  a  state  of  unrest,  con¬ 
sequent  on  the  recent  accession  to  the 
throne — ^not  unaccompanied  by  much 
graft  and  bloodshed — of  Seth,  "  Em¬ 
peror  of  Azania,  Chief  of  the  Chiefs  of 
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Sakuyu,  Lord  of  Wanda  and  Tyrant 
of  the  Seas,  Bachelor  of  the  Arts  of 
Oxford  University,"  an  impetuous 
young  man  set  on  the  modernization 
of  his  coimtry.  I  would  not,  if  I  could, 
describe  the  plot  fiurther.  You  must 
read  it  for  yourself.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  in  Mr.  Youkoumian,  M.  Ballon, 
Sir  Samson  Courteney,  Dame  Mildred 
Porch,  Black  Bitch  and  the  rest  of  this 
motley  assembly  Mr.  Waugh  has  created 
a  company  that  for  sheer  power  to 
compel  laughter  is  unsurpassed  even  in 
his  previous  books :  and  the  satire 
underlying  the  farce  is  as  merciless  as 
ever. 

It  is  a  strange  transition  from  Mr. 
Waugh’s  objective  world  to  Mr.  Muir’s 
study  of  two  brothers.  The  story  is 
simple.  Mansie  and  Tom  Manson,  two 
working-class  Scots,  bomin  the  country, 
living  in  Glasgow ;  Mansie  takes  up 
with  Tom's  girl,  after  Tom  and  she  have 
parted  for  good.  Tom  takes  to  drink, 
falls  off  a  tram ;  after  some  weeks  of 
illness,  dies  of  a  tumour  on  the  brain. 
Told  objectively  there  is  little  more  in 
it  than  that.  But  Mr.  Muir’s  vision 
is  not  skin-deep,  and  it  is  in  the  state 
of  Mansie’s  mind  and  Tom’s  mind  that 
he  is  interested  and  compels  our 
interest.  It  is  a  pity,  I  think,  that  he 
has  not  confined  himself  to  Mansie. 
By  first  working  up  our  interest  in  poor 
Tom  and  then  transferring  it  to  Mansie, 
he  has  spoilt  the  book’s  unity,  and  I 
finished  it  with  a  feeling  of  dissatis¬ 
faction. 

Mr.  Cunninghame  Graham  possesses 
an  intimate  knowledge  both  of  his 
subjects  and  of  the  art  of  writing,  and 
this  collection  of  six  stories,  written  in 
the  author’s  eightieth  year,  combines 
with  the  experience  of  age  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  youth  and  in  its  manner  is  as 
modern  as  1932.  Writ  in  Sand,  a 
brilliantly  executed  circus-picture,  gives 
the  volume  its  name  and  is,  I  think. 
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the  best  thing  in  it,  though  the  briefly 
told  epic  of  Tschiffely’s  ride  with 
Mancha  and  Gato  from  Buenos  Aires 
to  New  York  runs  it  a  close  second. 
Fascinating  sketches  of  Joseph  Craw- 
hall  and  the  Duke  of  Frias  with  the 
Tangier  pack — "  a  collection  such  as 
it  would  be  difficult  to  match  in  any 
country,  with  its  three  couple  of 
mangy-looking  foxhounds,  from  Gib¬ 
raltar,  with  several  mongrels  of 
undecided  race  that  Mataburro  always 
referred  to  as  ‘  the  bastards,’  and  three 
or  four  half-bred  fox-terriers,’’ — 
the  Ash  Wednesday  procession  at 
Camara  de  Lobos,  and  a  delightful 
reminiscence  of  the  author  pmsuing  a 
Paraguayan  train  on  horseback  and 
delivering  to  the  driver  a  forgotten 
letter  complete  a  most  attractive  and 
entertaining  volume. 

Helen  Gosse. 
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Philip  Guedalla.  (Thornton  Butter- 
worth.) 

As  Wb  Are,  by  E.  F.  Benson.  (Long¬ 
mans.) 

Deep  Water  and  Shoal,  by  W.  A. 
Robinson.  (Cape.) 

Out  of  the  Rough,  by  Bernard  Darwin. 
(Chapman  &•  Hall.) 

Persia,  by  Sir  Arnold  Wilson.  (Ernest 
Benn.) 

The  Art  of  Central  Banking,  by  R.  G. 
Hawtrey.  (Longmans.) 

Rome,  by  Sir  Rennell  Rodd.  (Macmillan.) 

The  History  of  Piracy,  by  Philip  Gosse 
(Longmans.) 

Bonnie  Prince  Charlie,  by  Clennell 
Wilkinson.  (Harrap.) 

Bio  Game  Shooting  in  Africa.  (Seeley 
Service.) 


Grey  Wolf,  by  H.  C.  Armstrong. 
(Barker.) 

Early  Mbdi.bval  French  Lyrics. 
(Constable.) 

A  Study  of  Creative  History,  by  O.  E. 

Burton.  (Allen  6*  Unwin.) 

The  South  Country,  by  Edward  Thomas. 
(Dent.) 

Man  and  Mask,  by  Feodor  Chaliapin. 
(Gollancz.) 

A  Long  Time  Ago,  by  Margaret  Kennedy. 
(Heinemann.) 

Three  Meet,  by  Anthony  Bertram. 
(Chapman  Hall.) 

The  Triumph  of  Time,  by  Storm  Jame¬ 
son.  (Heinemann.) 

Invitation  to  the  Waltz,  by  Rosa 
Lehmann.  (Chatto.) 

Belinda  Grove,  by  Helen  Ashton. 
(Gollancz.) 

Sheets  in  the  Wind,  by  Ridgwell 
CuUum.  (Chapman  Hall.) 

They  Were  Defeated,  by  Rose  Macau¬ 
lay.  (Collins.) 

Dark  Morality,  by  Mary  Howard.  (The 
Bodley  Head.) 

Silent  Meadows,  by  F.  H.  Dorset. 
(Cobden-Sanderson.) 


